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These are the first Hulsean Lectures published 
under the new statutes of the University.^ The 
modest pretensions of the volume and its practical 
aim are, I hope, in harmony with the intentions of 
those who made the recent changes ; as certainly 
they are in harmony with my own feelmgs and 
wishes. I do not set before myself any higher 
object of ambition than to be useful to younger 
theological students, and to those clergymen who, 
being engaged in hard ministerial work, have little 
time for study and research. With this end in 
view, I have added a considerable number of notes, 
which, however, I am well aware, would have been 
better selected and arranged (as also they would 
probably have been shorter) if I could have com- 
manded a greater amount of leisure. 

The Lectures have been both written and 
printed under circumstances, which have efifectually 

* The first Lecturer appointed a contribution to Christian evidence 

under the new statutes was the Rev. from the historian of The Romans 

C. Merivale. I regret that his ser- under the Empire could not fail to be 

mons have not been published ; for valuable and important 
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precluded the acquisition of extensive learning, or 
even a very close acquaintance with recently-pub- 
lished books of controversy. But such attainments 
are in the present instance by no means necessary : 
and I am not without hope that this volume may 
be in some small degree useful, especially to the 
junior members of the University ; inasmuch as it 
is the honest result of a prolonged consideration of 
the limited subject to which it relates. 

I have carefully revised the Lectures since the 
time when they were preached. And here may 
be mentioned some books which I have read, 
more or less carefully, partly before that time, and 
partly since, and to which reference has been made 
rather copiously in the notes. Leaving out of view 
such books and essays as have appeared in our own 
country,^ I thiok there are just three French works 
and three German works which call for a passing 
notice.*^ 



> The English writers to whom 
the principal references are made in 
the notes are Archdeacon ^ Paley, 
Professor Blunt, Dean Stanley, Ih*. 
Newman, Professor Jowett, and the 
Rev. J. Newton. We have now to 
thank the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies 
for a very careful and complete 
article on St. Paul in the Dictionary 
of the Bible. A large number of small 
books relating to the Apostle might 
be mentioned. Among these it is 
a pleasure to specify Dr. Macduff's 
Footsteps of St. Paul. Nor ought 
the article * Saul of Tarsus ' in the 
Edinburgh Review for Jan. 1 853 to 
be forgotten. Here I may say that a 



few references have been made to 
the Life and Epistles of St. Paul, a 
book which has been very kindly 
received both in England and 
America, and which I wrote in 
conjunction with a friend, who, if 
his life had been spared, would have 
taken a warm and generous interest 
in these Lectures. The pages are 
given as in the second edition, 
which was published in 1856 after 
careful revision. 

^ Three Dutch books should also 
be mentioned. One of these, the 
Paulus of Dr. Beets, has been trans- 
lated into German, and quoted seve* 
ral times in this volume. Without 
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No one of the writers of our time, tirith whom I 
am acquainted, seems to me so well to have appre- 
ciated and described the character of St. Paul, in 
combination with his doctrine and teaching, as the 
lamented Adolphe Monod.^ His five sermons on 
the Apostle were followed at no distant interval by 
six on the same subject from the pen of the eminent 
living writer, E. de Pressens^.^ There is, I think, a 
certain severity in these sermons which is rather 
contrasted with the tone of the former ; but on this 
very account they are, perhaps, all the more helpful 
in bringing into view that side of the Apostle's ex- 
perience which is connected with suffering and 
struggle. The third French writer, M. Vidal, has 
been very little used in the present volume ; ^ but 



beiDg very original, it has much 
valae from the poetical taste and 
devout feeling for which the author 
is well known. The works of Da 
Costa and Van der Palm have, so 
far as I know, not been translated. 

' Saint Paul, Cinq Discoura. 
The quotations in this volume are 
from the third edition, published in 
1859. I cannot allude to this 
writer without mentioning his 
Adieux, which have been translated 
into several languages. That book 
has been a help to many hearts : 
and as a te^mony to the Dinnity 
of Scripture and the power of 
Christ's Redemption, delivered de- 
liberately by one who felt himself 
on the verge of death, it has a 
persuasiveness which no book of 
mere argument and controversy, 
written in health, could possibly 
have possessed. 

* This is the second series in a 



volume published in 1859, under the 
title of Diacours Religieux, M. de 
Pressense is well known for his ac • 
count of the religions before Christ. 
One of his last publications is a 
reply to M. Kenan's Vie de Jisus. 

■ Saint Paul, sa Vie et ses 
CEuvres, 1863. This is a work in 
two volumes of considerable bulk, 
and a further work on the £pistles 
is promised. What the Abbe Vidal 
has already published is so recent 
that I have not been able to quote 
from it more than once: but this 
account of the great Apostle is to 
be welcomed with satisfaction and 
respect, though the writer some- 
times writes in chains, as when (in 
reference to Gal. ii. 11) he enters 
into a long discussion concerning 
the identity of Peter and Cephas, or 
(according to a tradition turned into 
a fact) makes St. Paul, on the se- 
cond visit to Corinth, institute the 
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his book is peculiarly interesting as being the work 
of a Roman Catholic. In a vast conxmunity of 
readers, whose choice too often lies between utter 
unbelief on the one side and vehement ultramon- 
tanism on the other, it is gratifying to see an 
attractive book published on the Apostle Paul, 
which is adapted to general use, and drawn, for 
the most part, from Biblical sources. 

The three German writers are Niemeyer, Stier, 
and Besser. The first of these is usually classed, 
I believe, among the rationalising divines who held 
sway in Germany at the end of the last century ; ^ 
but those parts of his Charakteristik der Bihel 
relating to St. Paul, which I have read, appear to 
me to rise above the coldness of that school, and, as 
regards appreciation of character, to be eminently 
instructive. The other two writers belong to the 
large number of devout and firm believers, for 
whom modem Germany has reason to be thankful. 
Stier died very recently ; but his writings will live, 
and some of them are well known in this country. 
It is to be hoped that his Reden der Apostel ^ will 
soon find a worthy translator. Besser still lives to 
instruct and edify his countrymen with books of 

rule that the Lord's Supper is al- celebrated Francke, and was him- 

ways to be received fasting. self director of the Orphan-House 

' So he is classed by Kurtz, at Halle. 

History of the Christian Church * This book has been especially 

since 1517 (Engl. Trans.), ch. 1. § 3. referred to in the notes to the first 

Niemeyer was great-grandson of the of these Lectures. 
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fervent and solid devotion ; and among them his 
Pavlus ^ deservedly holds a high place.^ 

As to the subject of the Lectures, no one will 
say that it requires an apology. No one doubts 
that it is instructive to study individual character. 
And individual character is strongly marked in 
the Bible. Nor in the case of the most prominent 
of the Apostles ought any misgiving in regard to 
the study of character to arise from the fact that 
he was also conmiissioned to be our teacher. The 
human side of the saints in Holy Scripture ought 
to be accepted by us as heartily and unreservedly 
as we accept the Divine doctrine which they de- 
livered. Their personality may be seen clearly, as 
it were, through the midst of their teaching. The 
Bible, it has been well said, is a vast storehouse, 
not only of Divine truth, but of human experience. 
But, indeed, we may go much further than this ; 
for the Divine truth itself is there very largely 
presented to us in contact with and through the 
medium of this human experience. If only we 
remember that we have there much more than a 



* An English translation of this 
work will soon be published ; and it 
has given me pleasure to cooperate 
in introducing to general English 
readers a book which appears to me 
very helpful and instructive. 

' I am very sensible that the 
subject of these Lectures might 
have been illustrated with advan- 



tage from Neander, Schrader, and 
German writers of various schools, 
if there had been time for more 
reading or for re-perusing what had 
been read in former years. Ewald 
and Tholuck are referred to several 
times in the notes to Lectures IV. 
and v. 
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record of human characteristics,* it is our wisdom 
and duty to study those characteristics literally. 
And in the case of St. Paul we have a special invi- 
tation to this study from the fact that his teaching 
is communicated in Letters full of the expression 
of personal feelings and of allusion to personal 
incidents. The character of this Apostle has 
always been felt to be a large part of the impres- 
sion produced by the New Testament on the affec- 
tions and convictions of its readers. To quote 
two of the writers who have just been mentioned, 
*Vous n'avez eu de rapport avec saint Paul que 
par ses Merits, et pourtant, il vous semble I'avoir 
personellement connu: tant de vie et de chaleur 
palpite dans sa parole, qu'on penserait n'avoir qu'^ 
en approcher la main pour sentir battre ce cceur qui 
a cess6 de battre depuis bient6t dix-huit cents 
ann^es.' ^ ' Lequel de nous ne se le repr^sente avec 
ce melange d'aust^rit^ et de sainte passion qui le 
caract^rise ; ch^tif de corps, mais tout illuming de 
la flanmie int^rieure ; patient pour tout supporter, 
vehement pour nous sauver? Non seulement 
Paul quoique mort parle encore, mais il vit r^elle- 
ment dans TEglise par le souvenir qu'il y a laiss^.' ^ 

1 < The reverent analysis of the to their keeping, and which was re- 
human characteristics of the Scrip- ceived and handed on through the 
ture saints is a work of deep presence and light of a special in- 
interest and constant profit ; but spiration.' — Dr. Hannah's Bampton 
only so long as we recollect that Lectures, p. 353. 
their mission contributed a very * A. Monod, p. 32. 
different element in the message of • E. de Pressense, p. 324. 
pure revelation which was entrusted 
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In all ages of the Church there has been a loving 
personal feeling towards St. Paul, especially on the 
part of those who have suflfered. * They may put 
me where they like/ said De Sa^i, who, when in 
fear of prison, always carried with him a copy of the 
Apostle's letters, * if only I have my St. Paul.' ^ 

Yet, even in treating such a subject, it is impos- 
sible in these times not to come into coUision with 
other writers. I have quoted some from whom I 
seriously diflfer. I do not imagine my own senti- 
ments will be doubtful to any candid reader ; and 
yet I may be blamed for not having used stronger 
expressions of dissent. Latent heresy is often sus- 
pected, except where violent language is employed. 
I cannot, however, consent to purchase a reputation 
for Christian orthodoxy by forgetting what is due 
to Christian courtesy ; nor can I help entering my 
protest against the unfairness with which theo- 
logical writers are often at once condemned by 
the application of some vague and general term of 
censure. How ready an instrument of attack, for 
instance, is supplied by the phrase ' German Theo- 
logy ; ' as if there were not in Germany a greater 
multitude of theological varieties than even amongst 
ourselves. 

This leads me to say a word concerning another 
vague and general term, which seems to me to be 

* See Mr. Beard's Port Royal, i. p. 428. Compare what is said of St 
Bernard, in Lect II. p. €0. 
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doing harm amongst us, and this alike whether 
used by friends or by enemies to what it is sup- 
posed to denote. The circumstances under which 
the term ' Broad- Church ' came into vogue are very 
fresh in my recollection, as well as the half serious, 
half playful protests that were made against it con- 
versationally, as likely to lead to misconception. 
It appears to me an evil to group together by an 
accidental resemblance those who really differ very 
much from one another ; ^ and, perhaps, of all party 
terms those are the worst which rest upon a nega- 
tion. This phrase has been a convenient weapon 
for the use of those who are ready, without the 
trouble of a discussion, to cast blame on their 
brethren. On the other hand, there is too much 
reason to fear that it may become a rallying point 
for a good deal of supercilious arrogance. Those 
who consider themselves free from partisanship are 
under a peculiar temptation to despise others. The 
horror of cant sometimes leads to the worst kind of 
cant. It is quite a mistake to suppose that those 
who are liberal in the sense of caring little for the 
distinctions between truth and error are neces- 
sarily liberal in the sense of being fair and con- 
siderate and respectful towards those who have 
strong convictions. When a man's position is de- 
fined by a supposed superiority to the prejudices of 

* As a specimen of the results article *Latitudinarien * in Herzog's 
which are apt to follow from such Encyclopddie fur Protestantische 
party designations, I may refer to the Theotogie und JfCirche. 
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others, he is in great danger of fostering 'that 
scorn which wisdom holds unlawful/ ^ Besides 
this, there is a strong tendency just now to obli- 
terate distinctions, to dilute what has hitherto been 
accepted as truth, to soften down the severe side 
of the Christian Revelation, and to applaud a very 
close approximation of worldly amusement and 
religious activity. Everything which helps this 
process must be a cause of regret to those who 
desire to maintain their allegiance to the old Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 

There is another subject which perhaps demands 
a word before I conclude. The first '^ of these 



* Wordsworth's Poems %pritten in 
Youthf Tii. 

' In the coarse of the same Lecture 
I have incidentally touched delicate 
ground of another kind. The wise 
judgment shown by St Paul in deal- 
ing with slavery is illustrated from 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
and the Epistle to Philemon ; and I 
have expressed my regret that good 
men, by interpreting Scripture ac- 
cording to their natural preposses- 
sions, have supplied a weapon which 
has been used with some force 
against the morality of the New 
Testament. Thus it has been a 
peculiar pleasure to me, since that 
Lecture was printed, to read what 
has been written on the subject by 
Professor Goldwin Smith, whom 
no one will suspect of want of sym- 
pathy with human right and free- 
dom. See his book entitled : Does 
the Bible sanction American Slavery f 
* The Bible does not suddenly re- 
yeal political and scientific truth, 
without calling for any effort on 
the part of man himself to attain 



them. ... It implants in man the 
principle which leads him to good 
action of every kind' (p 3). *If 
it be necessary for the eternal pur- 
pose of the Gospel, the slave of a 
heathen master will patiently remain 
a slave. Nothing marks the divine 
character of the Gospel more than 
its perfect freedom from any appeal 
to the spirit of political revolution. 
. . . Had this implicit submission 
to political power not been preached 
by our Lord and His Apostles, and 
enforced by their example, the new 
religion must, humanly speaking, 
have perished in its birdi' (pp. 96- 
97). ' They bade the slave remain 
a slave ; 'but it was in order that he 
might not imperil the sacred deposit 
of Christian principle which bore 
with it the redemption of the slave 
for ever ' (p. 121). What is said of 
the Lord's Supper, * the symbol, not 
of a family or national union, but 
of the union of mankind,' is very 
forcible : ' Of this institution it may 
be said, that, though, so little revo- 
lutionary in appearance that the 
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Lectures was delivered during the week when the 
British Association met at Cambridge ; and it was 
hardly possible to avoid some allusion to those spe- 
culations which are associated with the names of 
Mr. Darwin and Sir C. Lyell. In printing the 
Lecture I have further added two short notes. 
But those notes might be misunderstood; and 
since no man's reputation is safe in the midst 
of a prevalent passion for theological scandal, it 
may be prudent to offer here a word of explana- 
tion. As regards the ' origin of species/ I have 
not the slightest expectation that the gulf which 
separates man from the brutes will ever be filled 
up, though I certainly do not know how far 
differences of physical structure will in the end 
be found to correspond with moral and mental 
differences ; and as regards ' the antiquity of man/ 
I am assured that geologists of mark are divided 
in opinion, and that some of the evidence which 
was thought very decisive in favour of Sir C. 
Lyell's view has already by closer investigation 
been considerably shaken. It seems, however, to 
me that the mere spax^e of time which man has 



most jealoas tyranny might have 
received it into its bosom without 
suspicion, it exceeded in revolu- 
tionary efficacy any political force 
which has ever been seen in action 
among men. At the Supper of the 
Loid the master was required to 
partake in the holy meal with the 
slave ; and this in memory of a 



Founder who had died the death of 
a slave upon the Cross, and who at 
the iDstitution of the rite had per- 
formed the servile office of washing 
His disciples* feet' (pp. 104, 105). 
I cannot, however, agree in the 
view taken of 1 Cor. vii. 20-24 in 
this masterly little volume. 
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spent upon the earth is a question of less moment 
to the Christian Faith than his distinctive sepa- 
ration from the general aggregate of organised 
existences. I may be permitted to quote here the 
well-considered words of Sir W. Armstrong, at the 
subsequent meeting of the British Association. On 
the other point he seems disposed (perhaps prema- 
turely) to concede very much ; but on this, after 
remarking that Mr. Darwin's theory ' has excited 
more enthusiasm in its favour than is consistent 
with that dispassionate spirit which it is so neces- 
sary to preserve in the pursuit of truth,' he adds : 
* This theory, when fully enunciated, founds the 
pedigree of living nature upon the most elementary 
form of vitalised matter. One step further would 
carry us back, without greater violence to proba- 
bility, to inorganic rudiments, and then we should 
be called upon to recognise in ourselves, and in the 
exquisite elaborations of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, the ultimate results of mere material 
forces left free to follow their own unguided ten- 
dencies. Surely our minds would in that case be 
more oppressed with a sense of the miraculous 
than they now are in attributing the wondrous 
things around us to the creative hand of a Great 
presiding InteUigence.'^ 

What I would earnestly urge as the main point 
in such matters is that we should be content to 

* Newcastle Daily Chronicle, Aug. 27, 1863. 
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wait for the solution of what at present is per- 
plexing. * lie that believeth shall not make haste.^ ^ 
If any one will calmly consider the great difficulties 
connected with the whole idea of creation, and also 
the impossibility of conceiving a revelation which 
should harmonise with all states of scientific 
progi'ess in the human mind, he will not be sur- 
prised that there should be periods of unsettlement 
and anxiety, especially when attention is very 
closely (perhaps rather too exclusively) directed 
to the study of physical phenomena. The specula- 
tions which are now so eagerly followed may or 
may not be, in some particulars, confirmed by 
research ; but it is impossible yet to predict the 
results. And if scientific dogmatism is more to be 
blamed than theological dogmatism — ^inasmuch as 
Science represents a progressive advance of know- 
ledge, and deals with only secondary interests, 
whereas Theology is concerned with the fixed truth 
of revelation, and with the prospects of the soul in 
the world to come — ^j^et impatient conclusions and 
vehement assertions on those subjects which lie on 
the confines of divine truth and human discovery 
are very impmdent. I am astonished sometimes to 
see how clergjnnen who have had no scientific 
training ^ will confidently adopt and propound each 

* Isa. xxyiii. 16. that the inspiration of Scripture is 

^ The same remark may be ex- pat in jeopardy by the belief that 

tended to crude statements often made certain of the sacred writers used 

by men who have had no critical preexisting materials. But such 

training. Some persons seem to think persons must have forgotten the pre- 
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latest reconciliation of Genesis and Geology. I 
iraagine we are very fiar yet from having received 
the 3/3x0^ xoLToXKoLyrig^ which is to solve all difficul- 
ties. But I fancy there are those amongst us who 
now see no harm in theories, which a few years ago 
they denounced even from the pulpit. The mis- 
chief, however, which has been done by such pre- 
mature denunciation may remain in the alienation 
of scientific minds from Christianity. Surely it 
is our wisdom and duty above all things to 
remember (without denying the great importance 
of studying such questions, on the part of those who 
unite competent knowledge with reverent belief) that 
the practical work of saving souls must ever be 
the main business of those who are engaged in the 
Ministry. And this work is directly accomplished 
by the Spirit of God, without the intervention of 
science. If Christianity is true at all, it is true in 
spite of these difficulties : and to treat questions of 
chronology and anatomy as we treat * the redemp- 
tion through Christ Jesus, the means of grace, and 
the hope of glory,' is neither logical nor safe. 

I have only now to add that these Sermons were 
preached at two periods separated from each other 
by several months.* Had they been preached con- 
tinuously, the form and arrangement would have 

amble to St Luke*8 Gospel and the plained in the notes, Lect. T. p. 5 ; 

letter of Claadius Lysias in the Lect. III. p. 98; Lect IV. pp. 160, 

Acts. 168; Lect V. p. 177. 
* The circumstances are ex- 

a 
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been in some degree different ; but it did not seem 
worth while to alter them in this respect. It used 
to be customary to dedicate Hulsean Lectures to 
those dignitaries of the University who appointed 
the Lecturer, and also to prefix an extract from 
Mr. Hulse's will. But now the appointment is dif- 
ferently made, and new statutes have in some 
degree diminished the Lecturer's responsibility.^ 
Let me now very gratefully and respectfully dedi- 
cate this book to those who gave me an opportunity 
of addressing the younger members of the Univer- 
sity, with an earnest prayer that the volume may 
in some small measure serve the cause of ' sound 
learning and religious education.' 

' The Hulsean Lectures, which Ascension which concludes the 

used to he twenty in numher, were yolume, will he found to he in 

many years ago diminished to eight, sufficient harmony with its other 

and are now still further diminished. contents. 
I hope that the sermon on the 
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In Paal's preaching I discoTer nothing of that spirit which delights 
in doing violence to the feelings of an aadience, and takes its pastime 
in communicating offensiye truths in the most offensive manner. He 
is conscious of his commission, hut has no wish on every occasion to 
put forth all its powers. On the contrary, nothing is more striking in 
the discourses of St Paul than the tenderness and delicacy displayed 
in them towards the persons he is called upon to instruct, exhort, 
or reprove. He faithftilly administers the wormwood, but still anoints 
the lip of the cup .... So, in his pastoral intercourse with the people, 
practical good sense (as we should say of an ordinary man) ever 
governed his advice . . . His maxims are all such as would he considered 
by the most politic children of this world judicious and wise .... And 
I cannot but observe what a fund of evidence for the truth of the gospel 
lies in this feature of St Paul's character — for as nobody, I am sure, 
can read his epistles, and doubt for a moment the sincerity of his own 
belief in the doctrines he was teaching, so no one can contemplate the 
considerate temperament, so distinctly manifested in him, without 
feeling equally sure that he was no visionary, no dupe to fancies of 
his own, but was a man to weigh testimony before he yielded to it 

J. J. Blunt. 
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LECTUEE I. 



TACT AND PRESENCE OF MIND. 



Col. IV. 5, 6. 



Walk in wisdom toivard them that are without, redeeining the 
time : Let your speech he alway with grace, seasoned with 
salt, that ye may know how ye ought to answer every man. 

The first, and by no means the easiest, duty of the lkct. 
Lecturer appointed to preach these sermons consists . ^- . 
in the judicious choice of a subject. The conditions of ^^ject.^^ 
the endowment under which the sermons are preached 
prescribe that their topics are to have some reference 
to the difficulties of Scripture or the evidences of 
Christianity. Here is manifestly no very narrow 
restriction. But when it is considered that the 
subjects, however chosen, must be kept within the 
limits of four or five lectures ^ — ^that these Lectures, 
too, are to be really Sermons orally delivered — ^it 
does not seem judicious to aim at the construction 
of abstruse or learned treatises. And when, further, 
the Lecturer feels, as on the present occasion, that 
he is forced to take a modest estimate of his own 
powers, his wisdom is to decline what demands 

' See the Preface. 
o 2 
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LECT. elaborate treatment or is embarrassed with 'peculiar 
^- — r — ' difficulties. His natural course (while not for- 
getting the main purpose of the Lectures) is to 
choose some subject with which he himself is 
already familiar, which admits of being easily 
broken into separate portions, and which, however 
superficial, has yet, for its own sake, a fair claim to 
be listened to with interest and attention. 
The per- Thcsc Considerations have determined me to 
racterof" prcach ou the character of St, Paul — not on the 
^ *" ' details of his journeys, not on the peculiarities of 
his style, not on his modes of teaching, whether 
doctrinal or moral — ^though all these must in- 
cidentally furnish materials — ^but on the features 
of the personal character of the man himself, 
whether those features were natural or the result of 
his reUgion. 
Difficulty Here no doubt is a difficulty at the outset. It 
guishing is not casy, in any Christian biography, to separate 
nature ^ always what belongs to nature and what belongs to 
and grace, gpg^^^ — ^^^ casy, in St. Paul's case, to distinguish 

what he would have been, if he had remained a 
Pharisee, from what he actually became as an 
Inspired Apostle. But of Apostles, as of all con- 
verted men, it is true that much of the natural 
character is carried within the sphere of grace. 
And without attempting to draw this line of separa- 
tion, at least for the present, I may successively 
take one characteristic at a time, and make it the 
subject of separate discourse. Nor can any one of 
such sermons be held unsuitable to any audience, 
whether it be a Scientific Congress at the beginning 
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of the month,^ or the influx of new University lect. 
Students at the end of it/^ ^ — ^ — ' 

This plan, as I have said, admits of separate Three-fold 
sermons, each having a unity of its own. Yet course, 
three purposes I wish to keep definitely before me 
throughout. (1.) In the first place, so far as the 
same features of character come easily and naturally Same re- 
into view fi*om a survey of all the documents which aii the do- 
supply our information — ^from all those parts of the 
book of the Acts which affect this Apostle, and 
from all the letters written by the Apostle himself 
— ^we obtain an argument for the authenticity of all ; 
for if we can follow one thread through the whole, 
even though that thread be a fine one, it is surely 
some indication that the texture of the whole is 
coherent. (2.) Secondly, so far as a definite and Argument 
self-consistent character emerges into view, on an mythical 
examination of all that is written by St. Paul or 
concerning him, so far (it seems to me) we have 
rather a stubborn argument to present against the 
theory that Christianity, in the form in which the 
New Testament exhibits it, came together by a 
kind of accidental or mythical process. (3.) But, Practical 
thirdly (and I cannot but dwell with most satis- jveness'of 
faction on this), we have here, in all its parts, a 
religiously practical subject. There is something 
very unsatisfactory in dealing in the pulpit with 
the mere abstract Evidences of Christianity — ^in 
turning a consecrated building into a court of in- 



* This Lecture was preached dur- Science met at Cambridge, 
log the week in which the British ^ See Lecture IIL 

Association for the Advancement of 



the cha- 
racter. 
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LECT. 
1. 



quiiy, and putting the Gospel, as it were, on its 
trial — ^when we ought rather to be thinking of souls 
to be saved. But this subject relieves us from any 
such necessity. And so far as we can accurately 
describe St. Paul's character, we must be fulfilling 
his prece[)t, as contained in the text. We shall 
certainly thus be ' redeeming the time ; ' for time so 
occupied can never be lost. Our words will really 
be ' seasoned with salt,' because they will have the 
wholesome flavour of Practical Christianity. 



Elu.'ida- 
tion of the 
text. 



As to the text which I have chosen, because it 
suitably introduces us to the first feature of St. 
Paul's character which I propose for consideration, 
it meaas rather more than at first sight appears. 
Even a careful reader might fail to catch the fiill 
meaning of the words which he uses here, and 
almost identically in the parallel Epistle, written at 
the same time to the Ephesians.^ They belong to 
islTc meta- a class of mctaphors characteristic of St. Paul, 
drawn, not (as is the case, for instance, with St. 
James ^) from the natural world, but from the 



St. Paul's 
character 



phors. 



> 'Ev co^ic^ irfpiiraTetTe irpby rohs 
I4«, "^^v Kouphv i^ayopa^6fifvot, 'O 
K6yos 6f4Mv irdmoTt iv x^P^'^h fiAari 
ilprvfi4voSj €t8eVcu vas Set Ofias M 
fKdar^ airoKpipeaOat (Col. iv. 5, 6). 
BA.€7r€Te v&s dfcpi/Sws ir€piiraT€?T€, /u^ 
&s &(ro<poi, dW' ws <ro(potf i^ayopaf6 
ti€yoi rhv Kaip6v, 8ti at vfiipai •KOPTipol 
fl<ri. Ai^ rovro fx^ yiptade &^povis, 
oAAcb ffvpi4vr€s rl t6 BeXrjixa rod 
Kvpiov (Eph. V. 15-17). 

* There is more imagery drawn 
from mere natural phenomena in 
the one short Epistle of St. James — 
' the waves of the sea driven with 



the wind and tossed ' (Jam. i. 6), 

* the flower of the grass ' (ib. 10), 

* the sun risen with a burning heat * 
(ib. 11), *the fierce winds' (iii. 4), 

* the kindling of the fire' (ib. 5), 
' the beasts, birds, and serpents, and 
things in the sea' (ib. 7), *the fig, 
olive, and vine,' * the salt water and 
fresh' (ib. 12), *the vapour that 
appeareth for a little time and then 
vanisheth away' (iv. 14), *the moth- 
eaten garments ' (v. 2), * the rust * 
(ib. 3), * the early and latter rain ' 
(ib. 7), * the earth bringing forth 
her fruit' (ib. 18)— than in all St. 
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intercourse and employments of busy human life — lect. 
such as marriage, or the making of wills, or Greek r — 



games, or Roman soldiers, or agriculture, archi- 
tecture, slavery. Here the metaphor is from the 
market. What the Apostle in effect says is this — 
* Buy out of the market what you may never find 
so cheap again. Act like a wise and intelligent 
merchant. Seize the opportunity while you have 
it. Say words that fit the occasion, and say them 
promptly. Be not insipid. Be definite and to the 
point, and remember to whom you speak. Grace- 
fully conciliate. Do not rudely offend. It may be 
your last opportunity of winning a. soul.' 

Now what St. Paul enjoins here he eminently Tact and 
practised. There was in him (while he keeps his Sf mlndu 
main spiritual aim always before him) an extra- 
ordinary subtilty and versatility, which adapted 
itself easily and rapidly to the circumstances of 
the moment. If I were to fix on any one charac- 
teristic which, after a little careful study, seems on 
the whole to stand out most prominently, I should 
say that it was his Tact and Presence of Mind. 

This of course is to be established by collecting Advan- 
scattered instances. Where shall we begin? In Acte^ 
itself this is not a matter of much consequence, anlpofi 
But in treating St. Paul apologetically, I always feel ^glp^int 
inclined first to take my stand on that chapter 
(the last but one of the Acts of the Apostles) 

Paul's Epistles put together. The the nearest approximation in St 

reference to the growth of grain Paul to imagery of this kind, but 

(1 Cor. xv. 37), and to the sun, even there the context causes a cha- 

moon, and stars (lb. 41), is perhaps racteristic difference. 
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LECT. which describes the storm and the shipwreck on 
the voyage to Rome. It appears to me that no- 
thing is more certain than that the writer was on 
board that ship and that he tells the truth. ^ It 
might be thought strange that so large a space, in 
a volume which we believe to be inspired, should 
contain so much circumstantial detail, with so 
little of religious exhortation and precept. The 
chapter might seem merely intended to give us 
information concerning the ships and seafaring of 
the ancient worid; and certainly nothing in the 
whole range of Greek and Roman literature does 
teach us so much on these subjects.^ What if it 
was divinely ordained that there should be one 
large passage in the New Testament — one, and 
just one — that could be minutely tested in the 
accuracy of its mere circumstantial particulars — 
and that it should have been so tested and attested 
just at the time when such accuracy is most search- 
ingly questioned? This is certain, that twenty 
years ago there was no printed book in Europe 
that gave either a correct or an intelligible account 



' In considering the whole varied 
and complicated subject of Christian 
evidence, something depends on the 
road by which the ground is ap- 
proached. Different minds too are 
differently affected. To some minds 
the most impressive approach is by 
the morality of the New Testament, 
or by the character of Jesus as given 
in the Gospels. A starting-point 
is thus gained which gives con- 
fidence in regard to the view of the 
whole subject. I venture to think 
that such confidence may reasonably 
be acquired by establishing the 



literal truth of this concluding part 
of the Acts, and then reasoning 
backwards to the rest of the book, 
and backwards again to St. Luke*s 
Gospel. If a conviction is thus ob- 
tained not only of the historical but 
of the Divine origin of Christianity, 
all other questions of Christian evi- 
dence begin to fall into their right 
places. 

' A reference may be allowed 
here to the 23rd Chapter of the Life 
and Epistles of St. Paul, and to the 
article * Ship ' in the Dictionary of 
the Bible, 
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of this voyage ; while now, perhaps, it is more pel- lect. 
lucid in all its parts than any of the longer narra- ^^ — r — ' 
tives of the Sacred Volume. Nor would it be 
right on this occasion to forget that the first pub- 
lished illustration came from one of the early mem- 
bers of the British Association, one whose authority 
is (I believe) among the highest in the geology of 
coasts, and who, by a happy application of scientific 
knowledge, combined with practical experience of 
the sea, has produced a Biblical Commentary that 
(within its own range) will never be superseded.^ 

But we were to look in this part of the Acts of instance of 

^ tact re- 

the Apostles for some proof of St. Paul's tact aud corded in 

, , thatnarra- 

presence of mind. Now (leaving altogether un- tive. 
noticed that serene self-possession which is con- 
spicuous enough throughout) I find an instance of 
ready resource and prompt good sense at one very 
critical moment. The vessel is at anchor in a dark Acts 

xxvii. 29. 

night on a lee shore in a gale of wind. Breakers 
are distinctly heard, the soundings show that the 
danger is imminent, and no one can possibly tell if 
the anchors will hold ; and besides this the ship is in 
so leaky a condition that it is highly probable she 
may go down before daybreak. The sailors are 
doing what is very selfish, but very natural. They ib 30. 
are lowering the boat, after having given a plausible 

^ The Voyage and Shipwreck of Since this Sermon was preached, 

St, Paul, by James Smith, Esq., of Mr. Smith has published in one 

Jordanhill, has now for some time volume his chief essays on the geo- 

been recognised, both in England logy of coasts (Researches in Newer 

and on the Continent, as an original Pliocene and Post- Tertiary Geology : 

and exhaustive answer to all the Glasgow, 1862). 
nautical questions in this narrative. 
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excuse to the passengers, but simply with the in- 
tention of saving themselves. If a tumult had 
been made, precious time would have been lost, and 
probably the sailors would have accomplished their 
purpose. St. Paul said nothing to them or to the 
passengers, but quietly spoke to his friend the mili- 
tary officer and the soldiers who had charge of 

Acts him ; and his argument was that which all men in 
such cases understand : ' Except these abide in the 
ship, ye — ye — cannot be saved.' The soldiers 
before this time had found good reason to trust the 
Apostle's judgment; and the appeal to self-interest 

lb. 32. ^ow was decisive. With military promptitude they 
cut the ropes, and the boat fell oflf. Thus the lives 

lb. 37, 44. of nearly 300 persons were saved by the right 
words being said to the right men at the right time. 
We may without irreverence go ferther, and ob- 
serve that, if those words had not so been spoken, 
if those ropes had not been cut, our Bibles would 
have been destitute of that precious group of 
Epistles to the Philippians, Colossians, Ephesians, 
and Philemon, written from the imprisonment at 
Rome, and of that later and not less precious group, 
the Pastoral Letters to Timothy and Titus. 



Similar in- Nothing tests a man's tact so much as his beha- 
previously viour on an emergency. And ii we trace the nar- 
Tower of rativc backwards from the shipwreck, our eye 
Antonia. presently falls on another instance of the same 

kind. Here St. Paul is a temporary prisoner in 
Actsxxiii. the barracks of the tower of Antonia. The events 

of the two preceding days had been peculiarly ex- 
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citing and irritating, and to a nervous tempera- lect. 
ment must have been very exhausting. In this 



time of depression St. Paul had just had, during 
the night, an encouraging vision. We must not ^^^ "^"• 
forget either of these things. Good judgment is 
not the less good judgment, because the calm mind 
rests on a Divine promise ; and sagacious alacrity is 
never more admirable than when it shines steadily 
in the gloom of discouraging circumstances. St. 
Paul's young nephew comes to inform him of the 
conspiracy which threatened his life, and which 
could only be baflflied by some prompt measure quite 
out of the Apostle's own power to take. Helpless 
delay would have been fatal. Discussion elsewhere 
might have revealed the secret, and enabled the 
Jews to form some new combination. St. Paul 
simply called one of the subalterns to him, and 
courteously said, * Take this young maa to the ib. n. 
chief captain : he hath a certain thing to tell him.' 
The young man seems to have had something of 
his uncle's discretion. The chief captain, who 
knew very well the difficulty and delicacy of his 
own position (St. Paul knew it too), took the ib. 22-30. 
young man aside, heard his story, charged silence 
and secresy, wrote a letter (not very candid,^ it is 
true, but very definite and business-like) to the 
governor of the province, made immediate prepara- 

* No careful reader can fail to and thatCIaudiusLysias had rescued 

notice the ingenious way in which him with his soldiers, and had learnt 

Claudius Lysias brings forward two that he was a Roman citizen : but, 

facts, but in a false connection (Acts as Bengel tersely remarks, ' Non 

xxiii. 27). It was true that the didicit antea, sed postea;' and he 

Apostle had been seized by the Jews adds, ' Be verberibus tacet Lysias.' 
and on the point of being killed, 
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LECT. tions for the prisoner's night journey, and before 

— . — ' the sun rose over the hills of Samaria, gilding the 

Actsxxiii. roofs of Antipatris and touching the waves which 

broke on that level sand, St. Paul was halfway on 

his road to Co^sarea. 



31 



Large ma- AU this part of the Apostle's biography is given 
this part of in vcry minute detail: hence it affords our best 

the Acts. 

supply of the examples we are seeking. Before 
proceeding to the two illustrations which invite the 
most prolonged examination, and on which I would 
chiefly rest the case, I will notice two other isolated 
instances, one connected with Jerusalem, the other 
with Caesarea, and without any close attention to 
the order of time. 



Condact 
iu his de- 
fence be- 
fore the 
Sanhe- 
drim. 



The scene which I select from among the in- 
cidents at Jerusalem is that in which Paul stood 
before the Sanhedrim, and when, after he began by 
asserting his unbroken conscientious loyalty to the 
God of the Jews, the High Priest brutally ordered 
Actsxxiii. him to be struck upon the mouth. That such an 
insult should have caused him to lose his self-com- 
mand for a moment is not remarkable; but that 
after this irritation he should instantly have re- 
covered, not only his temper, but all his usual tact 
and resource, is worthy of notice.^ Now — seeing 



* I cannot help thinking that the 
best explanation of the difficult 
phrase ovk f^tiv is that of Bishop 
Sanderson (* Non noveram, i.e. Non 
cogitavif non satis a ttente consideravi '), 
adopted by Dr. Wordsworth, who 
refers in illustration to Acts vii. 18, 



Rom. viu 7, Eph. vi. 8, Col. ill. 24. 
So Bengel, with a shade of difference 
(* Nesciebanij modeste dictum, in- 
terpretere, non veniebat mihi in men- 
tern ') : and what he adds has a bear- 
ing on our subject,' Convenientissime 
hffic locutio varium ^dos Apostoli 
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that part of his judges were Sadducees, and part of lect. 
them Pharisees — he cried out in the Council, * I am ' — • — ' 
a Pharisee, the son of Pharisees : ^ it is for the hope Actsxxiii. 
and resurrection of the dead that I am here on my 
trial.' Some persons are inclined to blame St. Paul 
for what he did here. He is accused of adopting 
an unworthy artifice, that he might throw confusion 
among his enemies and secure a party for himself.'^ 
Now I am not indeed concerned on the present 
occasion with defending the Apostle's conduct. I 
am only pointing out a characteristic trait of the 
man ; and the trait is equally characteristic, whether 
he was to blame or not. I venture to think, how- 
ever, that, if we look below the surface, we shall see 
no reason for censure, but rather for admiration, 
and (if it might be), under like circumstances, even 



exprimit, partim respecta adstan- 
tium, quos ita mitigavit, prseser- 
tim addita appellatione frairum^ 
et allegato interdicto Mosis de non 
maledicendo principibus : partim 
respectu Ananis, cujus ratio et 
jussus qaemvis potius quam sacer- 
dotem summum indicaret' 

* The plural ^oLpuraiMVy which 
seems undoubtedly the correct read- 
lug, increases the force of the state- 
ment : and it may be remarked that 
his assertion of the hereditary 
Pharisaism of his family is as ap- 
posite to his purpose here, as the 
reference to his teacher Gamaliel 
was to his purpose in Acts xzii. 3. 
See below, p. 23. 

' It is not so much the mere fact 
of appealing to the Pharisees, as the 
occurrence of the phrase Tvobs 8c 6 
UavXos 8r( rh %v fitpos, fc.r.A., which 
suggests at the first sight the im- 
pression of a culpable * vafrities,* to 
quote a word used here by Bullinger. 



The very mention, however, by St. 
Luke of St Paul's thought and feel- 
ing on the occasion implies a recog- 
nition of that characteristic habit, to 
which I have given the name of tact 
and presence of mind. 

A large collection of opinions 
may be seen in Stier on this passage 
{Reden der Apostel ii. pp. 226-230). 
To unfavourable criticisms of the 
Apostle's conduct, he replies very 
justly by noticing that Paul's aim 
was not to save himself Arom danger 
or ill-treatment, but to obtain a hear- 
ing for the Truth of Christ But it 
seems hardly necessary with Stier 
himself to suppose that it was by a 
Divine impulse that St Paul made 
this appeal to the Pharisees (though 
even such an impulse might act 
through a natural faculty). It is 
worth while to add that, on a later 
occasion, he deliberately refers to this 
appeal (xxiv. 21) in such away as 
to imply that it was not culpable. 
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LECT. for imitation. The Apostle (who had fiir more 
at heart than mere personal safety or a mere party 
victory) thought they would have listened to him 
when he claimed for himself the credit which he 
gave to them, Pharisees and Sadducees alike/ for 
loyal attachment to the Jewish religion, and when 
he appealed to them for sympathy on this great 
common ground. But when rudely driven from 
this position, he rallied immediately and took up 
another. If conscientious attachment to the Law 
cannot be accepted as a common bond of sympathy 
and a fisdr starting-point among them all, at least 
the Pharisees will agree with him as regards the 
Resurrection. It was a narrower standing-ground 
than the former, but it was equally honest, and it 
Acts xxiii. was vcry adroitly chosen. For the time, too, it was 
successful, and possibly some hearts among the 
Pharisees were touched.^ However this may be, 
and however we may deem ourselves competent to 
sit in judgment on the Apostle's conduct, all must 
agree in this, that he ' walked in wisdom ' on that 
occasion, and that his speech was 'seasoned with 
salt.' 



9. 



In his de- The illustratiou from what happened at CaBsarea 
forrFdix. ^® taken from his speech before Felix, in reply to 



* Besser seems to be of opinion 
that the Apostle's opening words 
regarding his conscientiousness were 
an indirect rebuke of the Sadducees, 
to which party Ananias belonged, 
and that the words were so under- 
stood {PauluSf p. 89). This seems 
a very artificial view : and certainly 



it was not like St. Paul to begin 
a speech on a critical occasion by 
giving offence. 

* This too may be said, that it 
was a clear gain to Christianity that 
the controversy should turn very 
definitely on the Resurrection. See 
Acts xxiv. 15, 21. 
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LECT. 
I. 



what had been advanced by TertuUus, the pro- 
fessional advocate employed by the Apostle's 
enemies. Passing by much besides, that might 
be used for the purposes of this argument,^ I turn 
at once to two incidental remarks, which might 
escape notice on a careless perusal, but which almost 
make us start when we read the speech closely. 
He says in one part of this address that he had come 
up to Jerusalem ' to worship^ and in another part, that Acts 
he had come ' to bring alms to his nation^ and offer- ib. 17. 
ings.^ He puts these two motives forward, boldly and 
without hesitation, as the grounds of his visit to 
Jerusalem. Now, as regards the former, it is indeed 
stated, in an early part of the account of the voyage, i^- x^- 

16« 

that he was anxious, if possible, to reach that city 
by ' Pentecost ; ' but I think any reader's first im- 
pression would be that this wish was connected 
simply with the opportunity a festival would afford 
for communicating the Gospel to a greater number 
and variety of people. As regards the latter, we 
cannot find anywhere in the Acts any previous 
trace of this bringing of alms. The whole subject 
starts suddenly into view in an apologetic speech, 



XXIY. 



' AmoDg these may be men- 
tioned the complimentary (yet far 
from flattering) address to Felix at 
the opening (v. 10), the deviation 
from his nsual habit of describing the 
Jewish people by the word Ao^s, and 
the use of lldvos instead (ib.), the 
employment of the term t^ irarpcitp 
ecf , which would seem quite na- 
tural to the Heathen Felix, while 
doing no yiolence to the speaker's 
own convictions, or the convictions 
of his Jewish listeners (v. 14), the 



appeal to conscience, which a 
Heathen could understand as well 
as a Jew (v. 16), and the applica- 
tion of the words t^ iBvos fiov to the 
Christians for whom the collection 
was made. (See p. 25.) And gene- 
rally, if we bear in mind the threefold 
accusation brought against St. Paul, 
as (1) a disturber of the peace, (2) a 
violator of the Jewish law, and (3) a 
polluter of the Temple, we shall 
see the admirable fitness of the 
speech. 
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LECT. 
I. 



Ps. 

cxxii. 2. 

lb. Ixxxiv. 
10. 



and there is no allusion elsewhere to anything of 
the kind. I can well imagine some persons feeling 
(for indeed I once felt myself) an uncomfortable 
sense of disingenuousness here on the part of St. 
Paul. Such an impression, however, gradually 
vanishes in proportion as we patiently realise 
(what is to be gathered also from all our other 
sources of information) that St. Paul was still a 
Jew in deep hereditary sympathy and aflfection, 
that his Jewish feelings, in feet, grew even more in- 
tense in proportion to the opposition he was forced 
to offer to the Jews and to Judaism. There is no 
reason to doubt that he did really come to the Holy 
City ' to worship * — ^that among the various motives 
which drew him thither, one earnest desire was ' to 
stand within thy gates, Jerusalem,' with the old 
national feeling that one day in those courts was 
' better than a thousand.' And why should it not 
be so ? Why should he have thrown off that pas- 
sionate love of the old festivals to which he had 
been accustomed since his childhood? Why should 
a convert become a bigot ? It is only the narrow- 
ness of our party-spirit which leads us to suppose 
that a love of Jewish ceremonial and utmost piuity 
of Christian doctrine could not possibly coexist.^ 
The point before us is, that among the various 
things which St. Paul might have mentioned in 



* The public association with the 
four Nazarites (Acts xxi. 26), and 
the shaving of the head at Cenchrese 
(Acts xviii. 18), will occur as obvi- 
ous confirmations of this reasoning. 
The latter (perhaps from some such 
reluctance as that which is described 



above), I used to think was the act 
of Aquila (See Life 'and Epistles of 
St. Paulfi. p. 498), an opinion which 
is grammatically allowable, but on 
the whole, I am now persuaded, less 
probable. 
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regard to this coming to Jerusalem, he chooses that lect. 
one which tells best on the audience, while he ^ — r — ' 
throws all others into the background. So with 
regard to the other phrase. The 'worship' may 
probably imply the ' oflferings ; ' and thus one part 
of the apparent difficulty may easily be dismissed. 
And as to these ' alms to his nation,' we have only 
to consult the Epistles contemporaneous with his 
recent journey, to learn that this collection for the 
poor Hebrew Christians in Judea was one of his 
most prominent occupations at this time, and that 
it engaged his feelings with the utmost intensity, 
for he hoped thereby to win the confidence of the 
Jews while asserting the liberty of the Gentiles.^ 
This single sentence — ^used by St. Paul, on an 
emergency, in justification of himself — ^is one of the 
most curious of those half-concealed links which 
bind together the Acts and Epistles, removing at a 
glance, and as if by accident, the imputation of 
discrepancy.^ But it is not less remarkable, as sup- 
plying an instance of that versatile tact which 
never seemed to forsake this Jewish Apostle of the 
Gentiles. Here he is standing before a Heathen 
judge, but with Jews for his accusers. Does he 
not show, in his recollection of all the circumstances 
of his position, that he was in the habit of walking 
wisely ' toward them that are without,' and that he 
well knew * how to answer every man?' 



' See 1 Cor. (written at Ephesns) * The remarks of Paley at the 

xvi. 1-4, 2 Cor. (written in Mace- opening of the Hora PauKna (Bom. 

donia) viii., ix., Rom. (written at No. 1) are familiar to all; but, though 

Corinth) xy. 25-33. familiar, they are not obsolete. 

C 
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Tlie three 

narratiTes 

of St 

Paul'g 

oonveiv 

lion. 



AcUix. 

lb. xxiL 
lb. xxvi. 



Those in 
Acts 

xxii. and 
xxvi. apo- 
logetic, 



The examples which I have hitherto adduced 
have been isolated, and, so to speak, casual in- 
stances. But, as I have said, the same period of 
St. Paulas life supplies illustrations presenting the 
same feature on a larger scale, and inviting a more 
elaborate treatment. In the Acts of the Apostles 
there are three accounts of St. Paul's conversion. 
We have St. Luke's calm and simple story, and 
two narratives given by the Apostle himself under 
Apologetic conditions— one addressed to the mob in 
the Temple-court at Jerusalem, the other to Festus 
and Agrippa, in the audience-chamber at C^sarea. 
Our general course, and our natural course, in 
studying St. Paul's biography, is to combine these 
three accounts, for the purpose of obtaining a fiill 
and complete history of this momentous transac- 
tion. Here we are required rather to separate these 
narratives, that we may analyse those features of 
personal character which two of them display.^ 

As to the narratives in the twenty-second and 
twenty-sixth chapters, they are both (as I have said) 
' defences.'^ So far they are similar to one another 



' I am not aware that these two 
speeches have ever been fully and 
minutely examined from the point 
of Yiew here taken. There are a 
few remarks to our purpose in the 
Commentaries of Alford, Humphry, 
and Hackett; and reference must 
be made especially to the excellent 
but too brief discussion of Mr. 
Birks, in the Horce Apostolic€B (the 
appendix to his edition of the 
HortB PauUntB), pp. S24-330. In 
the elaborate analysis of Stier 
(JReden der Apost, pp. 157-203, 



and pp. 277-333) are observations 
here and there which bear on our 
purpose, but his point of view is 
more general and more important. 
We are here occupied with what is 
on the surface. He traces the 
moral and religious significance 
of every phrase used in these 
speeches by St. Paul, and thus 
enables us better to follow the deep 
undertone of earnest persuasion 
which is, after all, their true cha- 
racteristic. 
' St. Paul himself modestly and 
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and broadly distinguished from the account in the leot. 
ninth chapter. Hence they have some features in * — - — - 
common as opposed to that. Thus to notice only as op- 
one insertion and one omission. Both the later that in 

A.ct8 ix 

accounts state that the miraculous light was at mid- 
day} Paul's purpose evidently is to call attention 
to the wonder, and to leave no doubt of the nature 

of the occurrence on the road to Damascus. Luke Acts xxvi. 

13. 
simply mentions the light. It is not his habit to jb.xxii. e. 

make the most of a miracle. On the other hand, it 
is his habit to notice very exactly any medical symp- 
toms^ in the nature of an illness or the process of a 
bodily cure. He therefore mentions ' the falling, ib. is. 
as it were, of scales ' from the eyes, of which Paul 
himself says nothing.^ For Paul to have referred 
to this (independently of its being the natural 
remark rather of a bystander^) would have been 



discreetly calls tbem both aTroA^mi. 
See Acts xxii. 1 : hMol(ro.T4 fxov t^s 
irpbs vfias vvv &iroAo7(as ; and xxvi. 
2 : IfftiiMi ifAavrhv fiaKapiov /aSWuv 
ijro\oy€ur6au iir\ aov. Not that we 
are to forget that St Paul had a 
higher end in view, on both occa- 
sions, than any mere defence of 
himself. This mode of speaking 
is in fact an illustration of the very 
point of character we are here con- 
sidering. 

* IIcpl fi€(nifi€piwj xxii. 6 ; and 
rather more strongly, ri/A4pas /MoriSf 
xxvi. 13; where he also adds, 
{nrhp tV Ao/iirp^TiTTo tov ^Aiou. 
We must notice, too, in xxii. 6, 
the intensifying phrase ^ws lKav6v^ 
and the further reference below to 
the blinding effect of the light : &s 
ovK iyi^Ktirov kith rijs 8^{ijs tov ^rhs 
4K€lyov, y. 11. As Mr. Birks remarks 
(p. 328), he meations not only the 



fact, but the cause of his blind- 
ness. 

' We may refer to Luke iv. 38, 
xxii 5 1 ; Acts iii 7, 8, xxviii. 8 ; also, 
with reverence, to Luke xxii. 43, 44. 
See Mr. Walker, On the Medical 
Shjle of St Lukeyin. the GenUemarCs 
Magazine for June 1841. Mr. 
Smith of Jordanhill remarks, rather 
shrewdly {Diss, on the Gospels, p. 
290), that, in the account of the 
healing of the issue of blood, St. 
Luke ' gives the facts without the 
slightest suppression, but at the 
same time without implying blame 
to the physicians.* 

' With this we must class two 
other peculiarities found only in the 
narrative of ch. ix., viz. the a.P€<p' 
yfifvtop rS)v d<l6a\fJiMv, v. 8, and the 
Ka^v Tpwpiip iviaxvatVj v. 19. Com- 
pare Luke viii. .55, Acts xxvii. 34. 

* Not that we need suppose St 
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L 



beside his purpose, and would probably have led to 
minute questions, disturbing the course of thought 
in those who were listening. Other cases of omis- 
sion and insertion could easily be enumerated on 
comparing the two defences on the one hand with 
Luke's single history on the other.^ But our main 
business here is to take each defence separately, 
and to show the consummate judgment with which 
it was made to fit its special occasion. 



Defence in No long introduction is required to bring back 
the first of these scenes to recollection. St. Paul 
has been violently seized in the Temple on a false 



Luke to have been preient at Da- 
mascoB or on the journey at the 
time of the conyersion. He and St 
Paal must often have q>oken to- 
gether on the details of that mar- 
Telloos event, especially if the 
Apostle's health was professionally 
an object of the EvangeliBt's care, 
as seems probable on comparing GaL 
iv. 13 with AcUxTi. 10, and on con- 
sidering Col. It. 14. See Lectures 
II. and V. 

* As to information which is 
found in Acts zxii and zxtL, and 
not contained in the direct narra- 
tive, there is nothing in ch. iz. or 
preyiously, concerning Paul's early 
life as a strict Jewish zealot and 
Pharisee. But, in an apologetic 
speech, the mention of this was the 
necessary background and shade 
for bringing forward his Christ- 
ianity into stronger light on the 
picture. 

As to what is found, tfice versd, in 
ch. ix., and not noticed in the other 
chapters, we see that the exact topo- 
graphical detuls of the conyersion 
— ' the house of Judas ' — ' the 



Straight Street'— would have been 
irrelevant there. Nor does St Paul 
himself mention the ' three days' 
of fasting, penitence, and prayer. 
Again, in regard to Ananias, there 
were very good reasons, as we shall 
see below, why he was not men- 
tioned at all in ch. xxvi., and why 
the vision which he himself had 
(ix. 10-16) was not brought for- 
ward in ch. xxii. (See pp. 27 and 
36.) Hence, whatever was spe- 
cially connected with that vision 
does not appear in either of the 
apologetic narratives. Thus it is 
only in ch. ix. that we have the 
' vas electionis,' which we meet so 
often in the Latin Fathers and in 
Latin Hymns, 'lo Vas d' elezione * 
of Dante {Inferno, ii. 28). May we 
not, however, possibly trace a re- 
miniscence of this phrase in the 
imagery from the furniture of a 
house which the Apostle is fond 
of using? See Rom. ix. 21-23 
2 Tim. iL 20, 21. It is at least 
instructive to contrast the o-kcDo 
^icXoy^r of Acts ix. 15 with th 
(Ticc^ dorpdiuya of ^ Cor. iv. 7. 
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accusation of having taken Greeks within the Holy lect. 
Precincts. A sudden rush of soldiers from the ^ — . — 



tower of Antonia rescues him* The express inten- 
tion of the Jews was to murder him ; and many Acts xxi. 
blows had already been inflicted. In Airious dis- 
appointment they now press and crowd on the 
stairs, lifting the Apostle off his feet as the soldiers 
bear him upwards* It is just at such a time as pi«tnri>- 
this, when, deafened by the uproar, confused by of Aeoc- 
the crush, sickened and stunned with pain, dis- 
turbed by the instinctive fear of death, ^ most men 
would lose their presence of mind, and, whatever 
might come afterwards, would be glad of a moment's 
safety and shelter — it is just here that St. Paul 
gives a most signal proof of his power of dealing 
wisely with a difficulty. The * time ' is as short as 
possible, but he promptly ^redeems' it* Just at 
the top of the stairs — at the very entrance to the 
barracks — he addresses a few rapid but respectful 
words to the officer.^ He speaks in Greek. This 
attracts the officer's attention. Paul asks for leave 
to speak to the people. The officer has hardly 
time to reflect— and, in his perplexity and surprise^ 
he consents. 

Having thus obtained permission, the Apostle Piresence 

of mind. 



Actazxu 
37-40. 



' It mast be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that St Paul was in no real 
danger, as regarded his life, from 
the time when he was under the 
care of the Roman soldiers. It is 
the sudden rally after a narrow 
escape, on which stress is here laid. 

' An ingenious critic might ask 
why St. Paul did not immediately 
claim his rights of Roman citizen- 



ship. The answer is that his heart 
was set on securing, not his own 
personal safety and honour, but 
an opportunity of persuading his 
countrymen to accept the GospeL — 
He did claim his political rights 
afterwards (Acts xxii. 25), and his 
choice of the occasion was an in* 
stance of his tact» 
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LECT. tiuns round on the instant and speaks to the crowd 
—^ — ' below — ^not in Greek, which most of them would 
have understood, but in Hebrew. There is some- 
thing in this quick and ready turn from one language 
to another which itself deserves remark. He had 
good reason to expect the silence which followed.^ 
But observe how he begins.*^ He uses the very 
woi'ds he had just addressed to the chief captain, 
but instantly gives them a new and adroit turn — a 
turn as sudden as the change of language in which 
he spoke. To him he had said in Greek — ' I am a 
Acts xxi. Jew, born at Tarsus in Cilicia, and Tarsus is no 
lb. xxii. 3. contemptible city.' To his countrymen he says in 
Hebrew — ' I am a Jew, born indeed at Tarsus, but 
nurtured and educated in this city.'^ It is sur- 
prising how differently the same words may sound 
when the emphasis is changed. Tarsus here falls 
into the background and Jerusalem fills the view ; 



^ Some commentators see a mi- 
racaloas element ia this silence. 
In answer to Hess, -who thinks 
that the rage of the mob had 
partly spent itself, and that many 
wished to hear the man, espe- 
cially as they did not know 
exactly how the tumult had arisen, 
Stier says : * Wir miissen aber 
auch die Wunderbare nicht ver- 
gessen, indem es doch wohl nur 
dadurch ganz begreiflich wird/ 
p. 168. Without presuming to deny 
that there may be some truth in 
this, I think we gain something in 
regard to the consistency of St. 
Paul's character, and the literal 
reality of the facts, by making 
much of the natural side of the 
transaction. 

^ We should not fail to notice 
the conciliatory and respectful 



phrase (ivUpfs iJitXufMi koI iraWpes) 
with which he opens his speech. 
Stier remarks (p. 161) on the hu- 
mility which is willing to make a 
* defence ' before this angry mob, 
as if it were a lawfully constituted 
tribunal ; and he sees in all this mode 
of addressing them the earnest 
pleading of God*s prophet with the 
chosen people, in their latest mo- 
ments of rebellion and hardness of 
heart 

" Stier notices (pp. 151 and 164), 
that while, in speaking to the 
military officer, St. Paul modestly 
called himself ivBpcgiros *lov9cuos 
(xxi. 39), here he says, with a 
certain dignity and independence, 
avijp 'lovSaios (xxii. 3), thus making 
himself one of the AvUpts (ver. 1 ) 
whom he is addressing. 
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and so we shall observe throughout the speech, 
the stress is on that holy word, that holy place, 
Jerusalem.^ 

Thus he passes on, strongly and yet easily mark- 
ing each point that would tend to persuade, and 
leaving out all that was irrelevant. He was brought 
up * at the feet of Gamaliel.' Thus he hints that 
he was a Pharisee ; ^ but yet how delicately ! There 
might have been Sadducees present, who would have 
taken offence at any stronger assertion. The Law^ 
in which he had been so strictly trained, he calls 
by that endearing term, ' the Law of the Fathers.'^ 




The case 

skilfuUy 

presented 

to his 

Jewish 

aadience. 



Acts xxii. 
3. 



> Dr. Beets, in one of his lively 
and instnictiye sketches of St. 
Paul {Paulus viii.* P. u. Jerusalem*), 
beginning -with his early education 
under Gamaliel, forcibly points out 
the Apostle's intense feeling to- 
wards Jerusalem, and the special 
sufferings which came upon him. in 
connection with that city, as though 
they were a retribution for the per- 
secution of Stephen. He was re- 
ceived there with suspicion by the 
disciples, which, to a mind like his, 
mast have been peculiarly painful 
(p. 208} ; he was forced by perse- 
cution, and also directly commanded, 
to depart, though he longed to bear 
his testimony in the place where he 
had most grievously sinned (p. 209). 
Even in his next visit he had no 
opportunity for spreading God's 
kingdom in this city (p. 212). His 
succeeding visit was at a time of 
controversy (p. 215), and now, 
* Was ist ergreifender als die tra- 
gische Geschichte von des Apostels 
letztem Besuche in der Heiligen 
Stadt?' (p. 218.) He hopes that 
the people of his dear city will at 
length listen : * O schone Hoffnung, 
die sich der Erfiillung naht ! Jeru- 



salem hort den Paulus ; Jerusalem 
hort ihn an, geduldig, empfanglich, 
betroffen .... Jerusalem lasst sich 
von ihm erzahlen von der Erschei- 
nung auf dem Wege nach Damas- 
kus .... von Jesn, dem Gerechten 
.... Aber ertont da nicht der 
verhasste Name der Heiden ? . . . . 
Von dem Augenblicke an hat Jeru- 
salem keine Ohren mehr .... Vor 
diesen Gerichtshof, o Paulus, giebt 
es fiir dich kein Recht * (pp. 222, 
223). 

> We may perhaps see here a 
half-expressed reference to the 
Resurrection, which could not be 
prominently mentioned on this oc- 
casion. If St Paul's coincidence 
with the Pharisees on this point 
were present to the Apostle's mind, 
it illustrates his consistency, and 
throws light on Acts xxiii. 6. See 
p. 14. 

' In the words tov warp^u p^ 
fiuv (the translation of the Hebrew 
phrase used by the Apostle) there 
is a different shade of meaning 
from the words r^ warp^ ec^, 
which (speaking Greek) he ad- 
dressed to Felix, Acts xxiv. 14 ; 
see p. 1 5, n. In his mind there would 
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Acts zxii. 
5. 



And as to his early zecU^ in the Law, he says, 
using a most conciliatory phrase, ^ as ye all are 
this day.' Just as when he spoke to the Athe- 
nians^ of their care for religion, or began his first 
and severe letter to the Corinthians by commending 
some of their spiritual attainments, so on this occa- 
sion he gives his hearers credit for as much as was 
honestly possible.® 

Proceeding now to his persecution of the Chris- 
tians and his miraculous conversion (the crowd 
meanwhile listening breathless, but only just kept 
at bay*), he does not simply state, as St. Luke does, 
that he asked for letters to Damascus, but that he 
obtained them, and that not only from the High 
Priest, but also (here again adding to St. Luke) 
from ' the whole body of the elders,' some of whom 
were probably present. He openly appeals to their 
evidence, and shelters this part of the transaction 



simply be the thought of a national 
Divinity. They would see in such 
a phrase a reference to the * God of 
Abraham. Isaac and Jacob.' 

xxii. 3— the very words used in 
xxi. 20, ^i}X«Tal roO tf6/xou uwdpxoutri, 

* See below, p. 45 and n. Grotiua 
(quoted by Dean Alford on 2 Cor. 
Tiii. 7) expresses the matter well 
in two or three words: * Non ig- 
noravlt Panlus artem rhetorum, 
movere laudando.' 

' See note in Lecture III. on 
the words koI aurds, in xxiv. 16. 
Nothing is more characteristic of 
St Paul, than the habit of giving 
credit for something to those whom 
he wishes to conciliate. The Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, which 
reveals more than any other epistle 



of his habitual feelings and im- 
pulses, supplies seyeral instances. 
See, for instance, the assumption 
that they love him and are proud of 
him {ko^x'IM* hyAv iafuv, i. 14; 
ircp«fr<rc^c7c if rfj ^ 6fiihf i¥ ijfMf 
ieyJarpf viii. 7). 

* It is worth while to notice^ as 
a help to the realisation of the 
scene, that, while the Apostle was 
speaking, the Roman officer and 
soldiers probably did not understand 
a word of what he was saying. 
So far the speech was, as it were, 
a confidential communication of 
St. Paul to his countrymen. This 
circumstance would almost give an 
impression of humour to the scene, 
were it not that the transaction was 
full of intense and solemn earnest- 
ness, and that souls were at stake. 
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under the cover of their authority.^ And then 
how does he describe those Jews at Damascus, to 
whom the letters were addressed, those unconverted 
Jews ? He calls them * brethren^^ a name which in 
this speech he never applies to the Christians. He 
adroitly look& back at the transaction from the 
point of view from which his hearers would neces- 
sarily regard it/^ Ananias,® again, the Christian 
Ananias^ who was employed to restore his sight and 
baptize him and renew his commission, is not called 
* a brother ' (or even ^ a disciple, as in St. Luke's 
accoimt^), but he is carefully described as * a man 



LECT. 

I. 

* , < 

The Jews 
described 
as bre- 
thren. 



Acts xxii. 
12. 



Ananias 
described 
as a Jew. 



' St Luke, following the coarse 
of the personal narrative, naturally 
points to St Paul's action in the 
matter : vpoaeX$i}v r^ iipx^^p^^ 
TfriiaaTO xap* avroG intaroX^s tlf 
AafioffKhif irphs rks ffworyvyiLS (iz. 
1, 2), whereas here it is vap* Sv 
kolL ivurroX^s Scl^f^vos vp6s robs 
&8cX^oir$ €is ^ofuuTKhv iirop€v6fAriP 
(xxii 5), where ^ScA^ots is a 
warmer expression than awcfytayds. 
Again : comparing xxii. with 
xxyi., the language in the former 
>is more viyid than in the latter. 
Though there he can speak more 
at length, the phrases t^v irc^ 
T&y itpxifpfotv ify>ufflav Xafitiv (ver. 
10), and ftcT* i^owrias koI iwirponrris 
Tfis irapik r&v iipxt^p^f (jet. 12), are 
parenthetic But especially we 
should oontrast &s 6 hpx^^p^bs ftetp' 
vupu fioi Kai xov rh irp€fffivr4pwp 
(xxii. 5), with tacuri irdvr^s ol *Iov- 
SoToi . . . 4iL¥ $4Ko»vi ftaprvpuy (xxvi. 
4,5). 

* He makes their case his own, as 
afterwards (xxiii. 6) in dealing 
with the Pharisees. He puts him- 
self, as we may say, in the same 
rank and file with them. But we 
must beware of imagining for a 



moment that he expresses what he 
does not feel. Not only does he 
not forget, as Dr. Meyer says, 
' seinen yorchristlichen Stand- 
punkt,* but his heart is full of 
intense sympathy with his fellow 
Jews ; and it is only the pressure of 
the occasion which hinders him 
from fully expressing this. See 
how he writes (Rom. ix. 1-5) 
when his feelings have space to 
flow freely. 

' It is very observable that the 
direct communication from Heaven 
is condensed here within the nar- 
rowest limits, and that the com- 
mission to Paul is placed as much 
as possible in the mouth of Ana- 
nias. Thus the communication 
made by Ananias is fuller here than 
in ch. ix., in proportion as the words 
spoken by Jesus are given more 
briefly. There were good reasons 
for this. See also p. 29. 

* In consistency with all this the 
utmost care is exercised to avoid 
any designation of the Chriatiana. 
The phrases used are quite negative, 
ravniv rifp 68<(i', v. 4 ; and rovs 
.^ic€tac 6pT€a, v. 5. We might almost 
say that the words tia rifMfntBwrip 
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Commu- 
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pious according to the Jewish Law^ and not only so, 
but as having the fitvourable testimony of ^ all the 
Jews at Damascus.' And mark how Ananias is 
represented as begmning his speech to Saul, when 
he visits him m his blindness. He addresses him 
in Hebrew^ and says, ^The God of our Fathers hath 
chosen thee' — chosen — ^to do what? Ah! here 
St. Paul is approaching the dangerous point — ^the 
mission to the Gentiles. But how lightly and 
skilfully he touches it ! The offensive word is not 
Acts xziL used. ^ He hath chosen thee to be His witness 

14 15. 

unto aU men.^ All the truth is here, but only in the 

form of a hint. And notice, too, how the name of 

AToiding Jesus is avoidcd. In the whole address it occurs 

of the 

name of only oucc, and then at a place where it could not be 

Jesus. •' 

omitted. St. Paul uses merely a pronoun,^ where 
we should expect an exact designation. Ananias, 

Acts xxii. addressing Saul, speaks of the Saviour as ' the Just 
One.^ He speaks, it is true, in the same context, of 

lb. 16. « calling on the name of the Lord.' But, however 



were adapted to the feeling of his 
listeners, were it not that same 
phrase is nsed in zxyI 11. 

^ This we see from the form 
SoovX &8cX^i here (xxii. 13), and in 
ix. 17. There it is still more 
marked, because throughout St 
Luke's general narrative the name 
is ^vKos, In connection with this, 
it is interesting to notice that in all 
the three narratives the words from 
Heaven are in the Hebrew form 
Sooi'fA, 2aoh\, thus confirming 
(but most incidentally and un- 
designedly) the fact expressly 
stated, where the Apostle was 
speaking Greek (xxvi. 14), that 



the words were r^ 'Eff/wtSi 810- 
\4ttTip, Here (xxii.) he is speak- 
ing in Hebrew ; and the occurrence 
of such a comment would be quite 
out of place. It is worth while to 
add, that in xxvi. the Greek form 
'Upo<r6Kvfia is consistently used, 
whereas elsewhere the name is 
often 'UpovatMk^ 

' *Ey4iftr6 fioi ^oarp^^um ds 
'IcpoiMToA^/i .... llitiy abrhv \4yoyTa, 
Acts xxii. 17, 18. Let the interval 
between this passage and verse 8 be 
noticed, and the obscure (though 
sufficient) link furnished by the 
words in verses 14-16. 
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much is meant in this phrase (and all Christianity lect. 
is in the phrase^), the name is not used. ' — ^ — 



It is very important, in analysing this speech OmisBions 
for our pi'esent purpose, to notice not only what speech. 
Paul says, but what he omits.^ He makes no 
mention of his journey to Arabia. When he wrote Oai. i. i7, 
to the Galatians, that fact was of consequence to 
his argument : here it is of no moment.^ Dwelling irrelevant 
as he does very fully on Ananias, and making much omitted, 
use of his important sanction, he yet says nothing 
of the vision seen by Ananias. He could not him- 
self have been a witness of that vision, and therefore 
such a reference would have been impolitic. More- 
over, it would have delayed the rapid progress of 
the narrative. But especially, as will readily be re- 
membered, he must thus have used expressions very 
much adapted to irritate the Jewish mob.* Nor does irritating 



circum- 



' The theological importance of 
such passages as this, and Acts ii. 
21, and Rom. x. 12, compared with 
Joel ii. 32, and other places -where 
the same verb is used in the LXX., 
need only be mentioned. 

^ Two additions in the speech 
call for a remark. Here only 
(xxii. 10) is the question recorded 
rl itoiiiffw, K^pi€'f (for the correspond- 
ing words in ix. 6 are spurious). 
Why is this ? Perhaps to point as 
definitely as possible to Ananias, 
who is presently to be mentioned. 
Again, in xxii. 9, Paul isays of his 
companions r^v <pdnrnv ovk IJKOtMraw 
rod KaKovjnos fiotf words which 
have sometimes been very unfairly 
used a« antagonistic to what is said 
in ix. 7. They saw the light and 
heard the sound ; but no articulate 
voice reached their souls. The 
turn of St Paul's phraise might 



well have reference to the possible 
presence of some who had been 
with him on that journey, or of 
some who had heard the history 
from his actual companions. 

* Similarly the mention of the 
mode of escape from Damascus is 
to the purpose in 2 Cor. xi. 32, 33 ; 
for the Apostle wishes to record 
some circumstances of humiliation. 
Such a reference on the stairs of 
the Temple could have served no 
good end. 

* Especially the expressions rois 
aylois (Tov (ix. 13), and ivdirioy 
iBv&¥ (ver. 15), in the words ad- 
dressed by Jesus to Ananias, and 
6 K<)pios 'Iritrovs, in the words of 
Ananias to Saul (ver. 17). At the 
same time, if St. Paul's speech on 
the stairs i« closely considered, it 
will be seen to imply some kind of 
divine communicatioil' to Ananias, 
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he refer to what he did at Damascus after his con- 
version. To have alluded to this might have called 
up some reminiscences of the persecution he en- 
dured in that city from the Jews : thus the allusion 
might have seemed like a complaint. The generous 
tone^ is like that at Rome on a later and calmer 
occasion: 'Not that I have ought to accuse my 
nation of.' Besides this, the course of his argument 
urges him in all haste back to Jerusalem, and to the 
recounting of what took place there inmiediately on 
his return. Here it was, in the Holy City, and not 
only in the city, but in the Temple — ^the very sacred 
precincts, within which they were now listening — 
and not only so, but when he was praying there — 
here and when so occupied — ^he had a vision and a 
dialogue with the Almighty ; and all according to 
the recognised type of the Old Testament miracles, 
and the communications from heaven to the ancient 



and also a miracolons cure of the 
blindness. 

Whatever is peculiar to the Yision 
of Ananias is of course only to be 
learnt from ch. ix. ; e.g. the im- 
portant tiob wpoff^dx^w. See also 
aboye,p. 20, n. Again: * the laying 
on of hands' is only mentioned 
there. But, on the other hand, the 
* wash away thy sins,* with its con- 
fession of the guilt involved in 
persecuting Christians (see Stier, 
p. 1 89), and its warning to those who 
were similarly sinning now, and its 
important doctrinal statement con- 
cerning baptism, is found only here. 
And how vivid is the personal 
reminiscence contained in iwurr^s 
and aimp rp &p^ Mfi\t^a elf 
abi^tfy xxii. 13 1 

Another mark of vividness may 



here be noticed. It was remarked 
above (p. 20. n. 1), that the minute 
topography connected with the cure 
of PauVs blindness, and his baptism, 
is omitted : but, on the other hand> 
the city where the conversion oc- 
curred is marked as sharply as 
possible. In ix. 6, it is cT<rcA0€ els 
riip ir6\uf. In xxii 10, it is iroptCow 
els AafmffK6if. See also 6, 6, and 
11. Damascus is mentioned four 
times in this speech, only twice in 
the much longer speech at Caesa* 
rea. Compare 2 Cor. xi. 32 ; GaL 
i. 17. 

* This spirit of forbearance will 
come under consideration in Lec- 
tures. II. and III. Keen as was 
his sense of iigury, nothing was 
more alien from St. Paul's mind 
than resentment. 
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worthies. Now all this information concerning the lect. 
vision in the Temple we should never have obtained ^ — . — • 
but for the apologetic requirements of the speech 
before us. It helps us to complete the history of 
this part of the Apostle's life, and to see the secret 
springs which directed his course from Jerusalem 
to Tarsus. The narrative in the Acts tells us that Acts ix. 
he was driven by persecution. But to have men- ' 
tioned this would have been unwise. There might 
have been some present who conspired to kill him 
on that occasion, and no man likes to be reminded 
of his crimes. Both causes for the journey were 
true. Paul's tact was shown in omitting what 
would irritate, and bringing forward what had a 
tendency to persuade.^ But observe one thing 
farther in regard to this vision. He is now close 
to the dangerous ground on which he must tread at cautious 
last: but he has been approaching it under the ^^^h- 
shelter of what (in their eyes) must have been the m^sj^n 
highest sanction. He did not quote the commis- Q^^^tyeg, 
sion as given by Jesus Himself on the road to 
Damascus.^ . What was said even by Ananias was 
only adduced as a hint.* He reserves it till he has 
shown how he longed to stay at Jerusalem, and till he 
has intensified the whole matter by alluding to the 
death of Stephen, in which he himself took a me- 
morable part. Then it is that he says that a Divine Acts xxii. 
voice in the Jewish Temple spake thus : * I will send 
thee far off to the Gentiles.* 

' A similar instance of two se- outward motlTe arising from cir- 

parately-mentioned moving causes cumstances ; in Gal. ii. 2, the in- 

for a journey is to be found in con- ward mission * by revelation.' See 

nection with the Council of Jem- Life and Epiatks, vol. i. pp. 254, 255. 

salem. In Acts xv. 2, we have the « See below, p. 36. » See p. 26. 
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LECT. We all know the result. A furious uproair 
— . — ' drowned the speaker's voice, and they would hear 

Result of . ... 

the speech, him uo longer. This is nothing to our argument. 
The Apostle's presence of mind was so far success- 
ful that, by means of it, he was able to say more 
than he could have done by any other method. A 
Advan- ' pulpit was, as it were, extemporised for him here on 
J^rtu- * the stairs of the Temple, siich as he never could have 
"'*^' found by his own contrivance, for pressing on his 
countrymen the facts and lessons of the Conversion. 
And again soon afterwards j in the midst of continued 
suflfering. Divine Providence gave him an oppor- 
tunity of bringing similar testimony before the 
chief official people of the land. To that other 
address I now proceed. Of that which we are 
leaving I will simply add, that I think no one who 
reads this speech carefully and patiently, wiU say 
that the preceding criticism is strained, or that the 
Apostle's words were not adapted, with eminent 
skill, to the case in hand. Nor can I conceive any 
Thespeech One, in the calm possession of a candid judgment, 
forged nor supposing that the speech was forged to fit an ima- 
™^^ ^^* ' ginary scene, while certainly the narrative is far too 
minutely exact to be derived from any mythical or 
accidental origin.^ 

On the next occasion when Paul recounts his 



^ Even BauT {Paulus der Apos- best answer to such criticism is 

tel Jesu Christi, Pt. i. ch. yiii.) con- probably to point out the close and 

cedes something here. He wonders, yet easy way in which the speech 

however, that the people should fits the occasion. See Baumgarten's 

have listened so well, when they very good remarks ^Apostolic His- 

were so angry, and that Paul did not tory^ Eng. Trans, iii. 3-10). 
enter into a long argument The 
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conversion, he is before a very different audience, lect. 

and his aim is correspondingly different, though (as r — ct^_ 

we shall see) his judgment and practical wisdom foreFestua 

are the same.^ Surrounded by the civil and mili- Agrippa. 
tary state of the Governor, and with royal visitors, 

professing the Jewish religion, seated in the hall Greater 

ireecLom* 

with Festus — ^here^the Apostle has a freer range. 
It is no scene of violent excitement. It is indeed a 
precious opportunity to be wisely * redeemed.' He 
is doubtless in a difficult position; for his audience Mixed 
is mixed. But he does not speak under constraint, **^^^®°^®- 
and with the fear at every moment of a violent in- 
terruption. It is true, too, that the chain is on the 
wrist of that hand^ which he stretches out while he 
speaks. He has probably also suffered in health,^ 
for his detention at CaBsarea has lasted nearly two Acts xxw. 
years. But he has for some time been under the ^^' 
cahn protection of the Roman law, for already he 
has appealed to the Emperor. Thus, though here too ib. xxv. 
he is making a defence,* he can safely take a higher ^^' 



* Or rather, we fought to say 
that his aim was identical (for the 
nnyarying effort of his life was to 
win souls to Christ), but that his 
mode of presenting the facts was 
varied. Stier, following out a pre- 
vious train of thought, points out 
here (pp. 276, 295) the solemn re- 
sponsibility under which Festus 
and Agrippa were placed, like the 
general body of the Jews on their 
recent (and final) opportunity in 
the Temple. Beets has some good 
remarks on Agrippa*s curiosity to 
see Paul, and Paul's earnest desire 
to save Agrippa (pp. 233, 234, 240). 
Besser says truly that in the grand 
series of Paul's defences, contained 
in this part of the Acts, this is 



' das Meisterstuck heiliger Beredt- 
samkeit,' pp. 86-95. 

' We may notice, as a contrast in 
harmony with the two contrasted 
occasions, the difference between 
iraT^o'cio-c t/7 x«»1p*> Acts xxi. 40, and 
iicrelvas r^y X^^P<h xxvi. 1. There 
may have been something of the 
same characteristic gesture in both 
cases : but there is more urgency in 
the former (to say nothing of the 
KOTci), more composure in the latter. 
See also fuuepodifius, xxvi. 3. 

' Dr. Beets calls attention here 
to the contrast between Paul, poor 
and mean in appearance, and the 
robust soldier to whom he was 
chained.— Pp. 235, 236. 

* See above, p. 18, n. 2. 
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Luke 11.32. 



and a more distinctiyely Evangelical ground. Some- 
thing was due to the fact that here the doctrine of 
the Resurrection is the turning point, as at Jeru- 
salem it was the Mission to the Gentiles ; but there 
was more in the mere circumstances of the occasion, 
which gave to the Apostle a wide scope, that had 
been denied on the stairs of the Temple. Thus if 
Luke's plain narrative is a colourless sketch of the 
conversion, and the account given by Paul himself 
on the last occasion was a Jewish picture of the 
same event, in that which is before us all the 
Christian features are marked as strongly as possible. 

We see this difference at the outset. Addressing 
Agrippa, he says, without hesitation, that * Jews' 
are his accusers ; and he calls them Jews, as if he 
himself were something different from a Jew.^ 
There is no special need to identify himself with 
them so closely, or to conciliate them so care- 
ftdly, as he did at Jerusalem. The immediate 
Jewish pressure is removed. Moreover, Festus is 
seated there with Agrippa. Paul is preaching the 
Gospel to both. It is not wise that anything should 
be said which would needlessly alienate either the one 
or the other. In this Nunc Dimittis of the faithful 
Apostle, if we may so call his last defence before 
leaving the Holy Land, he must set forth Christ as 
the ^ Light of the Gentiles ' as well as the ' Glory of 
the People Israel.' 

Yet another thing must be carefully noted. Not 



> Four times this word occurs in 
the opening part of the address. St. 
Paul's identifying hlMself with the 
Jews was illustrated above from an 



Epistle. — P. 25, n. 2. His separat- 
ing himself from the Jews here may 
be sunilarly paralleled. See the 
use oflovBoufffjAs in Gal. i. 144 
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even here is this Apostle tempted to be false to 
his hereditary feeling. No ungenerous repudia- 
tion of his Hebrew birth and education is here, 
no retaliating by harsh words for cruel actions. 
The old tender sympathy with his fellow Jews is 
audible in every phrase. It is ^ mine own nation.' 
It is ' our religion.' And here he says most ex- 
plicitly that he was a Pharisee. The Eesurrection 
was now the main point in question ; and Agrippa 
knew well the difference between the two great 
opposing sects. So below it is ' our worship,' ' the 
promise to our Fathers ' — unto which ' our Twelve 
Tribes ^^ (a very remarkable phrase, almost without 
a parallel in the New Testament), ^ serving God 
night and day, earnestly desire to come.' 

But then immediately below he adds in his rapid 
way, and with characteristic alternation of feeling : 
' for which hope's sake I am accused by JewsJ'^ So 
proceeding in the same strain (in the account of 
his own persecuting days), he calls the Christians 
' Saints^^ identifying himself with them, as in his 
speech at Jerusalem he had identified himself with 



LECT. 
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7. 

D). 10. 



' Tb 8c0S6ic({^u\oy vfti&v, Acts xxyi. 
7. See James i. 1, Rey. yii. 4-8. 
Without seeing here all that Baum- 
garten enlarges on through many 
pages (Eng. Trans, ill. pp. 121-138), 
we may remark that St Paul's lan- 
guage helps the emphasis with 
which he spreads the expectation 
of Messiah oyer the whole range of 
Jewish history, and the force with 
which he presses upon Agrippa's 
mind the fulfilment of prophecy. 
There is weight too in Dr. Words- 
worth's remark : ' St Paul appeals 
from the Jews at Jerusalem to the 



Jewish nation throughout the world. 
Agrippa was a Proselyte.' It may 
be added that a strong personal and 
religious feeling in regard to the 
old constitution of the Chosen 
People seems to be shown in St 
Paul's emphatic references to his 
own tribe, Actsxiii. 21, Rom. xi. 1, 
Phil. iii. 5. No one in the New Tes- 
tament is so closely associated with 
a specific tribe. The case which 
comes nearest is that of Anna, Luke 
ii 36. 

* 'Tirb 'lovSafvy. There is no 
article. 
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LECT. the unconverted Jews, calling them * brethren.' 
' — I — ' He says his eflforts were directed to make those 
Acu xxyI. saints ^ blaspheme.^ To speak then against Chris- 
tianity was to blaspheme. Such a word, with such 
a meaning, would not have been tolerated in the 
Aitema- Temple. All this free play of feeling corresponds 
feeUng. with the comparative freedom of the occasion. I 
see also in every word the traces of sagacity and 
judgment. Let me add Airther (though this is not 
the point I am mainly urging) that this interchange 
of emotion reminds us of the ebb and flow of feeling 
which we notice in the Epistles written shortly 
Pewua- before this time.^ And I can hardly imagine any- 

siveness of , . 

this. thing more likely to conciliate the respect both of 

Festus and Agrippa than this natural outpouring 

of the heart, tempered and controlled as it was, all 

the while, with the utmost discretion. 

General The general remarks which were made at the 

istica outset ou this speech at Caasarea, as summing up 

speech. much of its significance, may be divided into two 

particulars. Being far more disengaged from local 

conditions than was the address at Jerusalem, it 

contains a far greater amount of Christian doctrine 

than the former, and St. Paul is able to use this 

occasion, to a degree in which he could not use 

that, as an opportunity for pressing the truth on 

individual consciences. 

Pointed To take the second point first, it is very observa- 

con^- ble how a reference to conscience^ marks this speech. 

ence. 

' See especially Gal. i. 6, iii. 1, 20, z. 1, zL 1. 

iv. 12, 19 ; 2 Cor. ii. 4, vi. ll-13f « This feature of the speech is 

yii. 3, 16, xi. 2, 16-20, zii 21, xiii. noticed again, and more folly, in 

2, 10 ; Rom. ii. 1, 17-24, ix. 1-5, 19, Lecture lU. 
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St. Paul says here that before his conversion he lect. 
had conscientiously thought that he ^ ought to do ^ — r — ^ 
many things contrary to the name of Jesus of 9- 
Nazareth.' Again, it is. here alone of the three 
narratives (for of course I must follow the true 
readings) that the remarkable expression occurs, 
' it is hard for thee to kick against the pricks ' — ib. u. 
^ hard,' that is, * for thee to resist these inward com- 
punctions^ — ^and again, of his subsequent conduct 
his phrase is : ' immediately I was not disobedient to ib. 19. 
the heavenly vision.' What a lesson was here for 
Agrippa and Festus ! If the sin and the duty of 
the Jews were gently indicated in what Paul said 
of himself at Jerusalem, here he preached still more 
pointedly through his own experience to his Gentile 
and Hebrew hearers. The momentous question for 
them was, whether they would resist the com- 
punctions which they felt, whether they would 
become ' obedient to the faith.' ib. vL 7. 

And now as to doctrine (besides the great belief fuU exM- 
in the resurrection, with all its logical results, as docSne. 
regards the whole question of miracles), the follow- 
ing fundamental truths wHl be found in the 
sentences of this short address : — the existence and 
power of Satan, the reality of conversion, the 
necessity of the sufferings of Christ, the remission 
of sins, faith, repentance, good works the proof 
of repentance, the fulfilment of Old Testament 
prophecy, the enlightening of the mind and the 
supporting of the life by grace from above. A 
Creed or a Catechism might be constructed from 
this speech at Cassarea. 

d2 
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Minor 
detail!. 



But still, perhaps, it is most to our purpose, on 
the present occasion, to dwell upon points of detail. 
Let me, therefore, before leaving this speech (and 
with this speech preparing to leave the whole 
subject), invite attention to one or two of its 
minor features. St. Paul at Caasarea does not 
mention Ananias at all, on whom he had laid so 
much stress at Jerusalem. Nor does he say any- 
thing of his own vision in the Temple. The au- 
thority of an obscure Jew of Damascus could have 
had no weight with Agrippa; aud the mention of 
a vision might have provoked the ridicule of Festus. 
Acts xxvL The Apostle concentrates himself on the full com- 
mission given to him by Jesus Himself ; and this 
he details far more copiously than we have it in 
Luke's own narrative.^ So again with regard to 
his actual work in obedience to the vision. He 
briefly recounts his labours in Damascus, in Jeru- 



lb. 20. 



' A -very important question arises 
here, as to whether the words in vt. 
1 6-1 8 were literally spoken by Jesus 
to Paul on the road to Damascus, 
or the Apostle condenses into one 
statement words spoken to him 
on different occasions. The first 
opinion is rather difficult to recon- 
cile with the cfireXOc els r^y ir^Aty koI 
XaA.TK^o'cTal (rot ri (re 8ci iroieiv of iz. 6, 
and the itvaarhs irop€iov els LoiuutkSv^ 
Kiueti ffoi TioKjjOiiaerai ircpl irdyruv &v 
rirtxKToii aoi -Koirjacu of xxiL 10. 
There are also some objections to 
supposing that words are given here 
which were addressed to Saul by 
Ananias in continuation of what is 
recorded in Acts xxii. There is, h ow- 
ever, a third view ; viz. that we have 
here a compendious statement of a 
later appearance and commission 
not in immediate sequence to the 



interview with Ananias or the vision 
in the Temple. And this is Stier*s 
opinion. See his remarks at length. 
Die Reden der Apostel^ ii. pp. 301- 
316, and Die Reden dee Herm Jesu 
vom Himmel her, pp. 9, 43-51. He 
traces a series of progressive dis- 
closures ; and herein he notes a dis- 
tinction between Paul and the 
Twelve. (' He was emphatically the 
witness of the glory of Jesus: Peter 
was a witness of His sufferings and 
a partaker of the glory to be after- 
wards revealed,* 1 Peter v. 1.) The 
determination of these questions, 
however, is of no moment to the 
limited argument of this sermon. 
St. Paul's skill and discretion in 
giving fully here what he omitted 
at Jerusalem, are equally con- 
spicuous, however and whenever the 
Divine communications were made. 
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salem, through Judaea, and in the Heathen world lect. 
beyond. His mission is to the Jew and the Gentile, ^ — r — 
to Agrippa and to Festus. Other particulars, too, Courtesy 
might easily be mentioned — all illustrative of a nessof 
noble tact and presence of mind — ^such as the 
judicious, complimentary, yet perfectly truthful, 
preamble;^ the mindful courteous respect for au- 
thority shown in his mode of addressing the 
Governor after an insulting interruption;^ the 
credit given to Agrippa, not only for religious 
knowledge, but for some degree of religious faith;* 
and, above all, the unparalleled skill with which he Vv. 28, 
gives a new and exquisite turn to the king's sudden 
exclamation. If ever — to use again the words of 
our text — ^if ever speech was ' with grace,' it was 
that admirable reply. But for the discussion of 
that point another occasion must be found.^ On a 



' ' Wie wahr iind wiirdig ist auch 
hier (Vrgl. xxiv. 10) der gewin- 
nende Eingang, mit welchem Paulas 
seine Rede anhebt !' is Meyer's jast 
exclamation. For the deep under- 
current of St Paul's thoughts, the 
"words of Stier are worthy to be 
quoted : ' Der Apostel, welcher in 
der Tomehmen Versammlung, vor 
die er beschieden wird, nur Sunder 
sieht, denen er gem von ihrer Ret- 
tung und Erlosung in Jesu Christo 
zeugen mochte, antwortet hierauf 
als ein yluckiicher Gefangener und 
fireudiger Zeuge. O, ich achte 
mieh gWcklichf Konig Agrippa, 
mehr als du denkst und weissest, 
auch iiberhaupt in meiner Gefan- 
genschaftl Mit dieser Kette an 
meiner doch zum Reden fur Gottes 
ungebundenes Wort ausgestreckten 
Hand I '—11. p. 281. 

* KpArurrc ^ijtrrt, xxvi. 25. So 
he addresses Felix, xxiy. 3. So 



three times, in the phrase used by 
Festus himself (xxv. 24, 26), he 
says ficurtXev *Aypi'inra (xxvi. 2, 19, 
27), giving the title which was the 
due, but only just the due, of this 
last of the Herodian monarchs. As 
to Festus's interruption and St. 
Paul's reply (w, 24, 25), it is worth 
while to notice, as an indication of 
the mixture of enthusiasm and dis- 
cretion in the Apostle's character, 
that he had previously been accused 
both of madness and of a^^poff^ 
(the Tery word used here). See 
2 Cor. V. 13. 

' After the pointed and searching 
question addressed (y. 27) to the 
king (irurrc^if, jBcuriAcv ^Kypimroj 
rois irpotpifyrMS ;), the words suddenly 
subjoined (o78a 8ti irurrei^is) are 
eminently characteristic of the 
Apostle. His Epistles supply many 
parallels. 

* See Lecture II. 
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LECT. general review of this whole address, it is clear 
^—^ — ' that a careful analysis brings most distinctly into 
•ion, as to prominence that feature of character which has 

illnstra* 

tion of been before our attention to-day. And can any one 

anduterai imagine of this speech, more than of the former, 

city. ' either that it was put together by an ingenious 

composer so as to suit a place prepared by himself, 

or that it grew together accidentally by concourse 

of the loose atoms of an impalpable tradition?^ 



Argnment 
applicable 
to the 

Epistles. 



Classical 
quotations. 



And now, in our conclusion, it must be evident 
to all familiar with the New Testament that large 
materials are left entirely untouched. Hardly any 
direct mention has been made of the Epistles — ^yet 
it must not be supposed that there would be any 
difficulty in pursuing through them the same line of 
argument. Thus, to take just one instance which is 
common to both classes of the sacred documents : — 
If anything deserves the name of a word spoken 
^ with grace ' and ' seasoned with salt,' it is a good 
and timely quotation. Such quotations from Heathen 
poets occur both in the Acts and Epistles ; and no 
one who knows what were the mental and moral 
characteristics of Athens, Corinth and Crete, will 
deny that they are applied here with singular pro- 
priety.^ And what is said here of classical citations 



> The shallow criticism of Baur 
(p. 212) amounts to this, that the 
author of the Acts, wishing to ex- 
hibit Paul in harmony with Judaism, 
brings him before a judge well ac- 
quainted with Jewish customs and 
with the history of Jesus (xxyi. 3), 
makes the matter more pointed by 
such an appeal as that in y. 27> and 



then secures the acquittal (tv. 31 , 
32). The indiyiduality (so to 
speak) and appropriateness of the 
speech are, as in the former case, 
an adequate answer, especially if 
we consider the deep feeling mani- 
fested by the Apostle. 

' These citations, taken together, 
famish a solid addition to the ar^- 
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might be said with equal truth of the Apostle's 
use of allegory in arguing with his own Jewish 
brethren,^ He who could be an Athenian to the 
Greek, was ^ a Hebrew of the Hebrews ' to the Jew. 
Proceeding along the same line of thought, I 
might notice the judicious way in which religious 



LECT. 

I. 

Use of. 
Jewish 
allegory. 



Judicious 
mode of 
presenting 
doctrine. 



ment of these Lectures. One is in 
the Acts, the second in an epistle 
which no one doubts, and the 
third Ib an epistle which has 
been questioned of late. There 
is no trace of imitation ; nor 
would imitation be easy in such a 
case, without the appearance of 
contrivance. The quotations, too, 
are yery different from one another, 
and each of them rises naturally 
out of the context Tet one cha- 
racteristic marks them alL In 
each case the Apostle falls back on 
ground which is common to himself 
and those whom he wishes to per- 
suade, and adduces an authority 
which they themselves must recog" 
nise as of weight To the Athenians 
he quotes one of their own Poets in 
regard to a principle of Natural 
Religion (Acts xvii. 28). On the 
Corinthians he urges a lesson of 
Morality from one of their own 
Comic writers (1 Cor. xv. 33). In 
writing to Titus he has given a very 
severe character of the Cretans; 
but he shows that this is no slander, 
by quoting one of their own Sages 
to the same effect (Tit i. 12). 

It is not out of place here to 
use the words of one who was no 
fHend to Christianity: *When I 
consider this Apostle as appearing 
either before the witty Athenians, 
or before a Roman court of judi- 
cature, in the presence of their 
great men and ladys, and see how 
handsomly he accommodates him- 
self to the apprehensions and tem- 
per of those politer people; I do 
not find that he declines the way 



of wit or good humour ; but, with- 
out suspicion of his cause, is willing 
generously to conmiit it to this 
proof, and try it against the sharp- 
ness of any ridicule which might 
be offer'd.* — Lord Shaftesbury's 
Characteristics, vol. 1. p. 30. Else- 
where he refers to the quotations 
from heathen poets, -vol. iii p. 238. 
In a third passage is the following : 
' The magnificence and beauty of 
that Temple is well known to all 
who have form'd any idea of the 
ancient Grecian arts and workman- 
ship. It seems to me to be remark- 
able in our learned and elegant 
Apostle, that tho* an enemy to 
this mechanical spirit of religion 
in the Ephesians ; yet, according to 
his known character, he accommo- 
dates himself to their humour, and 
the natural turn of their enthusiasm, 
by writing to his converts in a 
kind of architectsiilef and almost with 
a perpetual allusion to building and 
to that majesty, order and beauty of 
which their temple was a master- 
piece: Eph. iL 20, 21, 22, and so 
ch. iii. 17, 18, &c., and ch. iv. 16, 
29.'— .VoL iii. p. 83. 

> See especially Gal. iy. 21-^1, 1 
Cor. X. 1-4, 2 Cor. iii, J-16. In 
the same point of view we may con- 
sider many of St. Paul's quotations 
from the Old Testament. No one 
can appreciate these, and especially 
the fitness and beauty of what may 
be called his semi-quotations, with- 
out a careful verbal comparison of 
the New Testament and the Sep- 
tuagint 
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22. 

Discrimi- 



doctrines are presented in the Epistles, so as to pene- 
trate, with the least possible amount of resistance, 
the hearts of those who are addressed. Here, I con- 
fess, the feeling of reverence would in some degree 
arrest me. I should indeed, in thus writing, be fol- 
lowing the footmarks of one, whose voice, not many 
years ago, was among the strongest and weightiest 
here.^ But Professor Blunt's steps were firm; and 
those who have not his mature wisdom may well 
be cautious where they tread. When we speak of 
doctrinal teaching we rise into a higher sphere than 
that within which this discourse is Umited. Yet 
this one remark may be hazarded, that Inspiration 
makes use of tendencies of character as well as 
peculiarities of style. And at least it is important 
to observe, that in the teaching of the Epistles the 
same discretion is conspicuous which we have noted 
in the sudden emergencies of the Acts. The cha- 
racter of the man, however we may explain it, is 
idenUcal. Here, as elsewhere, he is, to use his own 
expression, ^made all things to all men.^^ 

I may speak, however, with less difficulty and 



' The quotations on tbe title-page 
and opposite the first page of this 
Sermon are from Professor Blunt's 
Lecture *0n the Ministerial Cha- 
racter of St Paul,* in his volume 
on the Duties of the Parish Priest 
He dwells on the zeal * which makes 
every person, thing, and crisis more 
or less tributary to the cause in 
hand' (p. 6), on his readiness to 
use * every expedient, rather than 
give the sinner up' (p. 11) ; on his 
' sound discretion ' in endeavouring 
to maintain 'cordial cooperation 
among fhe ministers of the Church ' 



(p. 23) : and as illustrations of con- 
ciliatory prudence he adduces fhe 
Apostle's cautious * treading upon 
ashes, under which he knew there 
were smouldering fires,' even in 
urging the doctrines of justification 
by faith, and of the union of Gen- 
tiles and Jews in Christ (pp. IB- 
IS). 

* Yet must we never forget the 
conclusion of the sentence, which 
gives the motive of the whole — 
* that I might by aU means save 
some* 



^^^^'^f'^'^^f'^^'^^mmmmmmmmmmm^mmi^mmmKmam 
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reserve in lightly touching two other points in the lect. 
short time wliich remains — viz., the discriminating "— r^^ — ' 

natmg 

judgment with which St. Paul in his writings deals skm and 

, , _ caution. 

with practical subjects, and addresses different in- 
dividuals and classes of men. We see this in the 
skill with which he approaches an unpalatable 
topic, sometimes correcting himself,^ for instance, 
to take the edge off what might otherwise cut too 
sharply. We see it in his habit of praising before 
he blames,^ to a degree which would hardly be 
excusable except on his own principle (or rather 
the Divine principle) of ' hoping all things and i Cor. 
beUeving all things.' ^'"- ^• 

As to St. Paul's communications with indivi- in dealing 
duah^ there will be other occasions for dwelling viduais. 
on his distinctive salutations and messages. This 
only need be noticed now, that they are eminently 
adapted to touch the chord of feeling which he 
wishes to reach.^ And can anything be more judi- 
cious and skilful (as well as tender, just, and edify- 
ing) than the whole of the letter to Philemon? 
And again, with regard to his two dear sons in 
the faith, Titus and Timotheus, just as we can see 
the wise discrimination of the Apostle in circum- 
cising the one and resolutely refusing to circumcise Acts xvi. 
the other, so I believe we can, on a careful scrutiny, oai l 3. 
trace a regard to the differing characters of the 
two men, in the different missions with which they 

' See, for instance, 2 Cor. ix. 4, 2 Cor. viii. 7. 

and compare Rom. i. 12. ■ See Rom. xvi. 1-4, 5, 9, 13 ; 

» The most marked example is 1 Cor. xvi. 15-18; Phil. iv. 2, 3; 

in the First Epistle to the Corin- Col. iv. 12. 
thians. See i. 4-10, and compare 
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LECT. were respectively entrusted, the different posts in 
' — r — ' which they were placed, and the different modes 

in which they were addressed in the Pastoral 

Epistles.* 
In dealing As to the Apostlc's discretion in dealing with 
ticai sX" practical subjects (though here, too, as in doctrinal 
^^^ teaching, we must reverently recognise a wisdom 

higher than his own), we still find consistency. 

Let me just mention the one momentous subject of 
Slavery, slavery, partly because some have presumed to call 

the morality of the New Testament in regard to it 

defective,^ and partly because of the terrible solu- 



> I may refer here to the article 
' Titus ' in the Dictionary of the 
Bible, and (with more satisfaction) 
to the article * Timothy.' Both were 
men of zeal, activity, and integrity, 
and both bound by the closest ties of 
affection to St Paul ; but there are 
good grounds for concluding that 
Titus was the firmer and more 
energetic of the two. To him was 
entrusted the task of enforcing the 
Apostle's rebukes on the offend- 
ing church at Corinth, and urging 
on the flagging business of the 
collection. (See Stanley's Corin- 
thians, 2nd ed. pp. 347, 348.) He 
too had afterwards the hard duty of 
dealing with the rough and lawless 
Cretans. The abrupt and peremp- 
tory tone of the Epistle to Titus 
implies a position in which decision 
and strength of purpose were re- 
quired. On the other hand, it 
seems no fancy which traces a 
shrinking sensitiyeness in Timothy, 
and something of a 'feminine 
piety,' corresponding to his deli- 
cate health and early education. 
And it is not likely that he would 
be on this account less attractive to 
St Paul, however unfit he might 
be (comparatively) for the more 



difficult missions. See the anxiety 
expressed when he is sent to 
Corinth (1 Cor. xvi. 10), and the 
reiterated admonitions to courage 
(1 Tim. i. 18, v. 21 ; 2 Tim. i. 6, 
7, 13, 14; ii. 1, 15). 

' Not to mention others who have 
written more directly against Chris- 
tianity, I may refer with regret to 
some pages (87-94) in Mr. J. S, 
Mill's recent book On Liberty. He 
says that the New Testament does 
not give us a complete system of 
ethics (p. 88), and that some of the 
best of our morality is derived from 
Un-Christian and even Anti-Chris- 
tian sources (p. 93), and ' magnani- 
mity, high-mindedness, personal 
dignity,' are particularly specified 
(p. 90), which, it must be con- 
fessed, have but a small place in 
the ideal of the Sermon on the 
Mount, or of St Paul's Epistles. 
' St Paul's advice to Christians is, in 
a great measure, a system of accom- 
modation to the pre-existing mo- 
rality of the Greeks and Romans, 
even to the extent of giving an 
apparent sanction to slavery' (p. 83). 
In a superficial sense this is true. But 
really it is a fallacy to say that slavery 
is sanctioned by him because it is 
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tion whicL the question is receiving in our own lect. 
time. On the one hand the execrable sin of kid- ^ — r— ^ 
napping and dave-dealing is condemned by St. 
Paul in language to which even the natural con- 
science of a Heathen might be expected to respond ; 
and thus the Apostle lays the axe at the root of 
the tree which has spread a poisonous shade over 
many fair regions of the earth.^ Yet, on the other 
hand, while addressing slaves, his language is 
always that of advice to the performance of present 
duties, without a word concerning natural rights, 
real or supposed, or suggestions that bondsmen 
should struggle for their liberty. And here (as in 
the case of circumcision) the principle laid down by 
the Apostie is iUustrated in his practice. Writing 
to the Corinthians, he says that slaves are to remain i Cor. yiL 

• •• 20-24 

in the condition in which Christianity found them ; 
and even if they can be free, he advises them rather 
to use their present position as a means of honour- 
ing the Gospel.^ So, in writing to Timothy, he ^ ^im. vL 
gives special directions as to the attitude they are 
to maintain towards their, masters, whether Heathen 



dealt with as a fact. The recog- 
nition that Masters hsve duties as 
well as Slaves must necessarily 
have a disintegrating effect on the 
system. Christian love must un- 
dermine slavery. 

' IlarpaX^r Ktd fiirrpaX^ais, &y- 
lipoip6vois, •K6pvoi5, i^nrtvoKolrtus, 
AySpcnroSiffTfluf, 1 Tim. i. 9, 10. 
No words could set a blacker mark 
on the crime of man-stealing : and 
it is evident that slavery is here 
assailed in its very root and origin. 

' *AAX' c2 Koi liivtKTou iKtiOtpos 7c- 
ycVdou, fjMWov xP^^f ▼ii' 21. It 
seems to me certain that St Paul 



here advises the Christian Slave 
(now * the Lord's Freeman '} to re- 
main in his present position, even if 
the change is within his power. 
This is the natural translation of 
the Greek, so far as I can judge : 
and the other view is out of harmony 
with the whole argument of the 
chapter. See especially verses 20 
and 24. Philanthropic feeling has 
sometimes a disturbing effect on 
criticism. We put into the Bible 
what we think we ought to find 
there ; and we condenm or suspect 
others accordingly. But Revelation 
will in the end justify itself. 
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LECT. or Christian. And in harmony with all this, 
• — '-> — ' Onesimus, who had defrauded his master and left 
him, is sent back (now a Brother-Christian) to 
Philemon. By thus enjoining love and forbear- 
ance and mutual trust, in the relation of slave 
and master, the seed was sown whence a harvest 
of liberty was gradually but surely to grow. 
But suppose that St. Paul had written and acted 
otherwise ; suppose that he had excommunicated 
Philemon for being an owner of slaves; suppose 
that, like an Apostolic Spartacus, he had pro- 
claimed, in the name of the Gospel, the duty of 
the rising of all who were in bondage — ^who that 
knows the dreadful features of the colossal slave- 
system of the first century can doubt what the 
consequences would have been? A Servile War, 
more terrible than those which cost some Roman 
armies in Sicily and on the slopes of Vesuvius, 
would have raged through the Empire in the name 
of Religion. Christianity would have been dis- 
graced in its early days — and along that Appian 
Way,^ where Paul went in humility and weakness 
to bring blessings to such as Onesimus and the 
PhiL iv. members of ' CaBsar's household ' — and on all the 
roads of the Empire — ^the spectacle would have 
been seen of slaves crucified to strike terror into 
those who passed. Or, what would have been 
worse, the slaves would have obtained the victory, 
and the Roman Polity would have been destroyed 
without the triumph of True Christianity. 

^ See Appian, B,C, i. 120: '£k- &irb Kair^s 88oy. 
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There are other mines of rich wisdom in St. lect. 
Paul's Epistles, through which the same charac- ^ — 'r — - 
teristic vein of practical discretion might be fol- 
lowed.^ Nor is the book of the Acts itself by any unnoticed 
means exhausted. Every one must remember ^^^^ 
those proofe of versatility which the Apostle affords ^^^ 
— ^when he speaks of the seasons and the harvest to J^ ... 

•■• lb. xiu. 

the rude idolaters of Lystra, when he quotes the Old ^3, 35. 

Testament m the synagogue at Antioch in Pisidia, i9, 34, 35. 
when he appeals to the experience of conflict and 
suffering in addressing the elders at Miletus, and, 

above aU, in the opening words of that speech on ib.xvii.22. 
the Areopagus at Athens, the mistranslation of Opening 

which ^ is almost more to be regretted than any speech at 
other flaw in our admirable English Version, be- 
cause it turns into a glaring exception to St. Paul's 
habit what reaUy was one of its signal examples. 



British 



' Ye men of Athens, I perceive that ye are too 
superstitious.' I could imagine some fearless 
preacher addressing a Scientific Congress with some The 
such words as these : ' Ye men of Science, I per- Associa- 
ceive that ye are too sceptical.' Such a parody ^^^ 
as this (even if it were justified by the facts) 
would be rebuked, not only by the true meaning 
of the Apostle's words at Athens, but by the whole 



> Especially in questions con- 
nected with marriage and the posi- 
tion of unmarried women. 

' I do not forget how 86i(riSai- 
liiov is used by Theophrastus, but 
such a man would be apt to look 
coldly on all religious earnestness. 
AeKridcu/bioyfa is a neutral term ; and 
one part of St. Paul*s tact is seen 



in the use of such a term. He gives 
the Athenians credit for bestowing 
much zeal and attention on religion, 
without expressing any opinion (at 
first) on the quality of the religion 
itself. Just so Festus, in speaking 
to Agrippa of the Jewish religion 
(zzY. 19), uses this very word. 
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and 
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tenor of his speeches and letters. If the Apostle 
Paul were preaching here, he would not expect 
to succeed by means of antagonism between his 
auditors and himself. Rather he would imme- 
diately and instinctively discover some common 
ground on which he might address a word to Hieir 
immortal souls. What feeble echo can I attempt 
of this early Apostolic wisdom, in the great space 
which modem discovery has created round our 
weak and degenerate Christianity? Surely it is 
best that I should enter at once on that common 
ground on which we aU stand, as sinful, dying, 
redeemed men. I know not why I should assume 
an essential difference between iMs congregation 
and any other that meets this afternoon in the 
towns and villages of our land. This Holy Day 
is a pause in the midst of a week of busy and 
varied discussion. The contrast may well be 
marked by the simplicity of what is said now in 
church. The questions are very simple to which 
we shall seek an answer at the last, unless we have 
found the satisfactory answer before. How am I to 
be pardoned for my sin? How am I to be pre- 
pared for being happy in that world beyond the 
impenetrable gloom ? Science wUl advance, but I 
must die. * Art is long, but life is short.' ^ 

That aphorism of the Greek Father of Medicine 
has such richness of meaning beyond its first appli- 
cation, that it never need be deemed commonplace. 

' 'O /9fos fipaxps, ^ 8^ ^^X>^ t*fiucph, &\X& Ktd rhv vaaiovra koI robs irapc- 

b tk Kouphs i^ds, ^ 84 ireipa (t^kxAc/)^, 6yTas leai rk l(a>0cy. — Magni Hippo- 

ij 84 Kpttris ;;caXcir^. Ac< 84 ov fii¥ov cratis Coi Opera. Ed. Vander Lin- 

iuvrhy wttpix^w rh d4ovra iroUoyra, deXL i'p. 68: 1665. 
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If on the other days of this week the stress is laid leot. 
— ^very naturally, though not without some dangers 
—on the first part of the maxim — on the increas- 
ing grandeur and indefinite progress, and ever- 
lengthening prospects of Science — ^here on this day 
our stress must be laid on its latter part. * Life is 
short.' Even while it lasts it is a troubled life. 
And Science gives no comfort to the bereaved, no 
strength against temptation, no alleviation of the 
guilty conscience. And when we leave this life 
(as soon we must), then Science, even Science in 
connection with Theology, will do little for us. Not 
the precise antiquity of the human race* — ^not the 
precise line which separates allegory in Scripture 

interval between the physical orgamsations of man 
and the brutes^ — ^not the precise relationship 
between miracles and necessary causation — ^not 



' This Lecture was delivered be- 
fore the publication of Sir C. Lyell's 
work on the Antiquity of Man : but 
the opinions which culminated in 
that book had been for some time 
gaining ground among many geolo- 
gists. To unscientific minds some 
of their inferences regarding lapse 
of time appear yerj -precarious. 
And if these inferences were esta- 
blished, they would indeed require 
a modification of habitual modes of 
interpreting the early chapters of 
Genesis and part of St Luke's gene- 
alogy ; but they could not affect the 
proofs of the Resurrection of Christ, 
and the Conyersion of St Paul : and 
if these are literal facts, Christianity 
is a Supernatural Religion. 

' Such sentences as this, which I 
have seen in print — 'If Darwin's 
book on the Origin of Species is 



true, the Bible is false ' — seem to 
me very unwise. It is seldom pru- 
dent to drive an unsettled mind into 
a religious dilenmia. Besides this, 
it is not always possible to know 
beforehand what conclusions of 
science may in the end be found 
reconcileable with easy interpreta- 
tions of Scripture. When the doc- 
tors of Salamanca quoted the 104th 
Psalm against Columbus, they had 
no notion that the rotundity of the 
earth would be found consistent 
with Christianity. As to Mr. 
Darwin's theory, I do not see how 
it can ever possibly be proved to 
the full : but a large scope may be 
allowed for the principle of Natural 
Selection' without touching any 
Biblical truth : and I am not aware 
that there is any reason to doubt 
Mr. Darwin's belief in Revelation. 
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I. 



2 Cor. T. 
19, 21. 



Recent 
death of 
Professor 
Henslow* 



the reconciliation of general laws with special 
providence — these will not then be the important 
questions. These we shall all probably leave 
unsolved. But one question of far greater moment 
has been solved for us — ' God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world unto Himself, not imputing their 
trespasses unto them.' 

How can I avoid here referring to one, lately- 
taken from us, from the work of the University and 
from the society of kindred minds, who evidently, 
in his calm dying hours, combined a wise and 
candid philosophy with a deep sense of the need 
and the efficacy of atonement? I have none of 
that right to speak of Professor Henslow which 
arises from scientific attainments, but I have 
those rights which arise from the recollection of 
personal kindness, from sharing his love (though 
not his knowledge) of Nature, and fi^om a sense of 
the benefit he has done in asserting for the Natural 
Sciences their due place in elementary education.^ 
How the Christian heart rejoices when the eye 
falls on such words as these in the concluding pages 
of the memoir of his life ! ' Saviour of this awful 
world of corruption, who can tell what Thou hast 
done for us sinners ? How beautiful a world this 



* I cannot help here expressing 
an opinion that Zoology and Botany 
have seldom been appreciated in 
schools at their true educational ya- 
lue. These sciences may be made sin- 
gularly useful in promoting the habit 
of exact observation, the power of 
describing accurately, and the for- 
mation of the ideas of classification 
and order — to say nothing of their 
association with poetry on one hand, 



and prod uctive industry on the other. 
The extraordinary success of Pro- 
fessor Henslow with the village- 
children of Hitcham is described in 
the fourth chapter of the Memoir 
by the Rev. Leonard Jenyns. I 
may refer also to the Botanical Dia- 
grams and the small Manual pub- 
lished under the direction of the 
Department of Science and Art. 
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is ! all love it too well and cling to it : but I have lect. 
no desire to do so now : I hold fast my faith : my ^^ — 
sure trust is in the merits of my Blessed Saviour.'^ 
Soon we shall be on the eve of the same departure. 
' Art/ indeed, ' is long.' Science will advance — to 
what results we know not. But our souls will 
have passed into another world ; and all will then 
depend upon whether we have so ' redeemed the 
time/ as to be united by faith and love with the 
Saviour who died that we might live. 

' Mtmoir of Pro/euor Henshw, pp. 260, 261. 
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LECTURE II. 



TENDEENESS AND SYMPATHY. 



mw^^^^^rmmi 



Loin de youloir dissimnler les infinnit^s de Paul, j*eii ai besoin pour 
mettre son ezemple k notre portee ; c'est gr&ce k elles qu'il pent nous 
dire: * Soyez comme moi, car je suis aussi comme vous.' 

Les idees de grandeur et d'energie qu'une lecture meme superficielle 
de TEvangile fait associer avec le nom de saint Paul, pourraient aise- 
ment nous faire oublier un autre trait de son caract^re que revile 
nne ^tude plus attentive de son histoire. 

Par un rare privilege de la nature, dirai-je ? ou de la grace, saint 
Paul, rlunissant des qualites contraires et temperant la force par la 
douceur, portait un des cceurs les plus sensibles qui aient battu sous le 
ciel : je ne dis pas seulement un coeur chaud, mais un cceur sensible 
aux attachements tendres, aux emotions yiyes, a la larme facile: tant 
s'en faut que sa grandeur ait rien de baut, ou son Anergic rien de dur. 

A. MONOD. 



LECTURE n. 



TENDERNESS AND SYMPATHY. 



2 Tim. i. 4. 
Being mindful of thy tears. 

One of the best of modern sermons has for its lect. 
subject, 'the tears of St. PauV The preacher — ^ — ^ — ' 
an eloquent Continental divine, whose loss is de- ofSt-PanL 
plored by all who knew him ^ — takes naturally for 
his text that address to the Ephesian Elders at 
Miletus,^ in which all the sympathy and tender- 
ness of the Apostle's nature finds copious expres- 
sion. Three times within the space of a few verses The inter- 
are ' tears ' mentioned in the short narrative of MUetus. 
that meeting and parting : first, when he reminds 
his hearers ' after what manner he had been with 
them at all seasons, serving the Lord with all humi- 
lity of mind, and with many tears and temptations Acts xx. 

' The reference is to the second well as by the two French writers, 

of Adolphe Monod's ' Cinq Dis' A. Monod and E. de Pressense ; 

cours * on St Paul, ' Ses Larmes.* and I have given several extracts 

There is an earlier French sermon in the notes, 

with the same title, by Ancillon ' For some observations on the 

(Charenton, 1676). See below. internal marks of authenticity, and 

The side of St. Panl*s character of resemblance with St. Paul's 

which forms the subject of the Epistles, which are evident in this 

present Lecture, has been illustrated, address, see Lecture V. 
80 fiar as I know, by no one so 
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LECT. which befell him by the lying in wait of the Jews ' ; ^ 

'^ — ^ — ' then again below, when he warns them of coming 
danger, and says that he himself ' by the space of 
three years had not ceased to warn every one night 

Acts XX. and day with tears ; ' and then at the close, when 
he kneeled down and prayed with them, and ' they 
all wept sore^ sorrowing most of all for the words 

lb. 37, 38. which he spake, that they should see his face no 
more.' And occasion is taken from this passage to 
illustrate a threefold manifestation of the Apostle's 
feeling. He shed tears of suffering and pain — 
tears of pastoral solicitude — tears of natural affec- 
tion and friendship. Herein is the servant in a 

Heb. V. 7, holy parallelism with his Master. For three times 

Luke xix. , , 

41, John it is recorded of Jesus Christ that He wept — tears 
at Gethsemane — tears over Jerusalem — ^tears at 
the grave of Lazarus, 
Tears pf As to the first expression of feeling — ^that of 
and pain, affliction and pain — St. Paul's whole ministry was 
a ministry of tears. His Apostleship and his suffer- 
ing were inseparably blended. We see this, whether 
we take for our guide the history in the Acts of 
the Apostles, or his own short summary in the 
eleventh chapter of the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians : and when he wrote that letter a few 
months before the meeting at Miletus, he was not 
yet near the end of his course. Taking our stand 
anywhere about this part of his career, and looking 
either backward or forward, in each direction we 

* One point may be noticed here viz. the nse of iroj. See 2 Cor. xii, 

"which is peculiarly characteristic 12; Eph. i. 3, 8, iv. 2, vi. 18; 1 Tim, 

of St. Paul's style in his Epistles, iii. 4; 2 Tim. iv. 2; Tit ii. 16, v. 2 ; 

and which might even be used as and especially 2 Cor. ix. 8. 
illustrative of personal character, 
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see a continued martyrdom,* Even at the very lect. 

• • • IL 

time of his conversion, Ananias was directed to — , — ' 
speak to him of * the great things he should suffer Acts ix. 
for the name of Christ.' At Miletus his foreboding 
was of * bonds and afflictions ; ' and standing with n>. xx. 23. 
him there, we are now able to fill in the perspec- 
tive of what was then before him, with materials 
supplied by two groups of letters, written either 
in or between two subsequent captivities — the 
Epistles to the Colossians, Ephesians, Philemon, 
and Philippians on the one hand, and those to 
Timothy and Titus on the other. 

If we turn to the second of these passages, which Tears of 
speaks of the earnest warning of each individual, roilcitade. 
night and day, it is well remarked by the preacher 
to whom I have referred, that those tears contain a 
whole body both of dogmatic and of moral theo- 
logy. Here is no mere purified Deism. Whoever 
heard of a Deist weeping because his doctrine was 
not accepted ? ^ Here is no mere opinion, probably 

' The aocomalation of varied demele, quant il moi, tout un cours 

suffering -which weighed on St de d(^pnatique chretienne ou de 

Paul throughout his Apostolic life morale chretienne; j'y trouve bien 

is well shown by De Pressens^ in mieux encore : au lieu de la dog- 

the fourth of his sermons, ' Paul matique, la T^rit^, et au lieu de la 

Martyr.' He does not, however, morale, la charity. La verite, vue 

notice the special sufferings arising si clairement, qu'elle lui fait pres- 

from the Jtvos, which is the main sentir pour vous un malheur af- 

point here (Acts xx. 19). Nothing f^ux si vous persistez IL la reje« 

is said of this in the narrative of ter ; la charite, si vivement sentie, 

what had occurred at Ephesus (Acts qu'elle lui rend votre salut presque 

xix.) : but it is singularly in har- . aossi necessaire que le sien . 



• • « 



mony with what happened- almost On veut savoir si I'Evangile de 

everywhere else. See A. Monod, saint Paul n'est qu'un d^isme 4pur4 

pp. 50, 51, and Palejjr, Hor, Favl^ • . . £xplique2-moi les larmes de 

Gal. v., and I Thess. v. saint Paul, s'il n'avait d'autre doc- 

' ' Ces larmes que vous lui coutez, trine "k porter au monde que la voire 

ne vous font-elles pas lire dans le — votre doctrine, k vous, pleurer 

coeur de son christianisme ? J*y de ce qu'elle n*est pas re9ue? et 
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IL 



true, but possibly mistaken. We need not read 
through Paul's writings to see his positive con- 
viction of the truth which he preached, though that 
conviction is evident enough throughout. We can 
read it at Miletus in his tears. But then, if we 
can, on the one hand, defy heresy to explain these 
tears of St. Paul without the truth which he 
preached, so, on the other hand, cold orthodoxy 
cannot explain them without the love which burnt 
in his heart.^ 

But there is a sympathy of nature, as well as a 
sympathy of grace: and St. Paul wept, not only 
through the pressure of suffering, and not only (to 
Md friend- quotc our own poct's words) in grief over ' souls 
"*''^- that wiU not be redeemed,' ^ but he also wept under 
the emotions oi affection and friendship. Meetings 
and partings were significant reaUties to him. Not 
merely had he a warm human heart, but it was a 
most sensitive and easily-agitated heart. Friend. 



Tears of 
affection 



qu'a-t-elle dont fait pour tous, qai 
yous oblige ^ tant faire pour elle V 
— A. Monod, pp. 60-62. 

To the same effect De Pressense 
urges that St. Paul would never have 
exposed himself to such sufferings, 
had he not had also ' la souffrance 
de Tamour compatissant qui briile de 
se repandre sur lliumanite perdue * 
(p. 287). His was no mere vague 
and cloudy faith, such as would 
^ave suited a.* sentimental scepticism * 
(p. 337): *c*etait cette verite an- 
cienne et toujours nouvelle de la re- 
demption d'une race perdue, par le 
sacrifice de THomme-Dieu. C*est 
au nom de cette oroyance, qui etait 
pour lui une conyiction profonde, 
qu'il a supporte toutes les fatigues. 



brave tous les perils ' Cp. 230). If 
he had bad no fixed doctrine to 
teach, he never would have dis- 
turbed himself or the world so much : 
' La religiosity nuageuse qui ne 
conclut pas, n'affirme aucun dogme* 
. . . may produce eloquent philoso- 
phers and pleasing preachers . . . 
'jamais elle iCafait w\ missionnaire * 
(p. 231). 

* * Nous defioDS l*heresie d*expli- 
quer les larmes de saint Paul, sans 
la verite qu'il proclame : souffrons 
qu'elle nous defie k son tour de les 
expliquer, sans la charite qui Ta- 
nime.' — A. Monod, pp. 64, 65. 

' TTie Christian Year, Nineteenth 
Sunday after Trinity. 
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ships were among the supports of his life. Notice, lect. 
for instance, his discriminating messages to indi- - — r^— ' 
viduals, and his specific prayers according to the 
necessity and character of each.* One subject, 
which will come under consideration in another of 
this short course of Lectures, is the large space of 
time which St. Paul spent in prayer.^ We naturally 
wonder, in a life of such activity, how the requisite 
leisure could be found. Perhaps the intensity of 
his friendships supplies part of the solution of this 
affecting problem.® 

The train of thought which (borrowing partly The same 
from the words of the preacher himself) I have traceable 
endeavoured in a slight sketch to indicate, might Epistles, 
have been carried much farther in the same 
direction. Especially it might have been observed 
(had it fallen within his plan, as it partly falls 
within mine), that the incidental passages on which 
this criticism of character rests might have been 
traced through the Epistles as well as in the Acts. 
And I almost wonder that this hare fact at least 
was not noticed: for it is most interesting to be 
conscious that the same heart is beating, that the 
same eyes are filling with tears, whether we look 
at St. Paul in his Mend's narrative, or in his own 



' See Rom. zyi., Col. It., 2 Tim. On se demande oiL T Apotre troavait 

L iv. le temps (pour ne parler que du 

' See I^ect. IV. temps) de prier si constammeat 

' ' Les Eglises sans nombre qu'il a pour tant de monde : et la tendresse 

fondees ne comptent pas mi membre inepuisable de son ame entre as- 

qui ne trouve sa place dans ces snrement pour sa large part dans la 

pri^res, dont la frequence ^tonne solution de ce touchant probl^me.' — 

presque autant que leur ferveur. A. Monod, p. 69. 
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LECT. letters. In writing that second Epistle to the 
^ — ^ — ' Corinthians, his words are : ' Out of much affliction 

2 Cop. ii. ' 

4. and anguish of heart I wrote to you with many 

tears^ not that you should be grieved, but that ye 
might know my love/ Here is the same pouring 
out of his own heart into the hearts of his disciples 
which we saw at Miletus. And, again, long after- 

Phiiiu. wards he t^Us the Philippians — 'tells them even 

18 

weeping — of those who are the enemies of the cross 
of Christ, whose glory is in their shame, whose end 
is destruction.' Here is exactly the same weeping 
over obstinate sinners and their hopeless doom, 
which there was so eloquent of the terrible responsi- 
bility under which men hear the Gospel. Thus to 
what was heard by the Ephesian elders on the 
Asiatic shore, we add what was written from 
Macedonia to Corinth, and from Rome to Philippi 
— and are able largely to enrich our illustration of 
Ps. czzvi. the truth — that, however St. Paul had the pros- 
' * pect of ' reaping with joy,' however ' precious ' the 

seed which he carried with him, yet everywhere he 
* went on his way weeping/ he ' sowed in tears.' 

Tears of But, again, it should be noticed, that in the third 
of St. instance of weeping adduced from the narrative of 
the interview at Miletus, it is not PauVs tears, but 
the tears of others^ which are mentioned. No 
doubt he blended his own weeping with theirs. 
Whenever sjmapathy was felt for him, that sym- 
pathy was always reciprocal. But that which is put 
before us is rather their grief at the prospect of 
losing sight of him whom they loved so well, and 
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on whom they felt spiritually so dependent. Nor lect. 
is this the only instance of the kind. If we follow ' — ^ — - 
the narrative a little fiirther, we are sure that tears 
are implied, if not expressly mentioned — especially Acts xxi. 
when we notice the force of the true reading^ — ^in 
the account of the parting at Tyre. But soon 
again what is said at CsDsarea is unequivocal, a. 13. 
' What mean ye to wee/p and to break mine heart ? 
for I am ready not to be bound only, but also to 
die for the name of the Lord Jesus.' Here we 
clearly perceive both his emotion and theirs — and 
how the storm of their grief shook his feelings, 
though it could not bend his resolution. And at this 
point, again, as at all points, the Acts and the Epis- 
tles are in harmony. In the passage I have read 
for my own short text, the reference is to the tears The tears 
of Timothy, not the tears of Paul. The whole Sieus.™^ 
verse runs thus : ' Greatly desiring to see thee, 
being mindful of thy tears, that I may be filled 
with joy.' Nothing could be more expressive of 
the tenderness of friendship, the grief of separation, 
the cherished remembrance of their last parting. 
As to where and when that parting was, into such 
details we need not enter.^ Many a tear was shed 
in those Apostolic journeys, in that life of martyr- 
dom, of which no record was kept. It is e^iough 



^ n^NMrcv^dt/icyoi &irf}(nra<r(l/ic0a. See 
Lachmann's Preface to his New 
Testament, Tom. II. p. ix. 

« Dr. Wordsworth (on 2 Tim. i. 
15, and iv. 13, and Introd. to Past. 
Epp. p. 423) coi^ectures that St. 
Paul, on revisiting Asia after his 
first imprisonment, was through the 



influence of the Jews (like Ignatius 
afterwards) arrested by the Roman 
magistrates for the last time, and 
thence conveyed to Rome, and that 
the tears of Timothy took place at 
this last parting. See also the Hora 
ApostoHca: of Mr. Birks, p. 306. 
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LEOT. 
11. 

Subject of 
the present 
lecture: 
Tender- 
ness and 
Sympathy. 

1 Cor. iz. 
£2. 



Rom. zii 
16. 



lb. 15. 



for US here that we have in these words a good 
starting-point for examining that feature of St. 
Paul's character which I propose for our present 
consideration. Last Sunday we had before us his 
tact and presence of mind : to-day let us observe his 
tenderness and sympathy. If it is true that he 
became * all things to all men ' with singular ver- 
satility and ease — ^a Gentile to the Gentile, a Jew 
to the Jew, an Athenian in Greece, a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews on the stairs at Jerusalem — at one time 
rising in royal ^ grandeur to a level above Festus 
and Agrippa, at another ' condescending to men of 
low estate,' down to such as Philemon's fiigitive 
slave — ^it is true likewise that, wherever we follow 
him, 'he rejoiced with them that rejoiced,' and 
especially that ' he wept with them that wept.' *^ 



> See the sketch of this scene by 
Dr. Beets C Zwei Konige*), P- 227. 

^ St Bemaril, in two of his 
wonderful sermons on the Canticles, 
speaks of compasaio and congrata-' 
latio as the twin-fountains of Chris- 
tian sympathy, and that with spe- 
cial reference to St. Paul. — Bemardi 
Opera, £d. Mabillon. i. col. 1291,* 
1418. Bernard was remarkable for 
his love of the character and writ- 
ings of St. Paul ; and an instructive 
parallel might be drawn between 
the two men. They were alike in 
their delicate health, in their prac- 
tical tendency, in their union of 
eagerness, firmness, and sensitive- 
ness, in their habit of unwearied 
work, in their power of exerting in- 
fluence, especially through the writ- 
ing of letters, and in the affec- 
tionateness which brought round 

each of them a large circle of 
friends. 

The tears of the friends of Ber- 
nard are prominently mentioned at 



a critical point of his life : * When 
Bernard and his twelve monks 
silently took their departure, you 
might have seen tears in the eyes of 
all present, while nothing was to be 
heard but the voices of those who 
were singing the hymns ; and even 
those brethren could not repress 
their sobs. Those who remained 
and those who departed were all in- 
volved in one common sorrow.* — 
Neander (quoting from the Cister- 
cian Chronicle) in his Life of St 
Bernard (Eng. Trans, p. 14). To 
this may be added a passage from 
one of the contemporary Lives: 
' Germanicis etiam populis loquens 
miro audiebatur affectu ; et ex ser- 
mone ejus(quem intelligere, utpote 
alterius linguae homines, non vale- 
bant) eedificari illorum devotio vide- 
batur: ciyus rei certa probatio erat 
effusio lacrymarum.* — S, Bern. Vita, 
auctore Gaufrido Monacho Clara- 
Yallensi, iii. 3, 7. 
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Three short remarks may be allowed, before we lect. 
pass onward into the heart of the subject. ftSi^TT^ 

nary re- 
marks. 

The first remark is this : — ^that sympathy is itself Tact may 
one great secret of tact, that a tender heart often sympathy. 
creates presence of mind. You wish to speak to a 
fiiend of his sins. How difficult a task that is ! how 
certain you are to fail if you speak in a harsh and 
censorious spirit ! Yet how can you safely neglect 
the duty ? Or you go to comfort a friend in his 
sorrow. But how to find precisely the right kind of 
comfort for that particular case? — The very tones of 
the voice will make all thediflference between wound- 
ing and healing. ' Considering thyself, lest thou also Gai. vL i. 
be tempted,' * as being yourselves also in the body.' Heb. xiii 
Here are the roots and principles of judicious rebuke 
and successful consolation: so that the subject- 
matter of this discouirse may contain much of the 
explanation of what was noticed in the former. 

And this leads to a second observation — ^viz., that The latter 

feature of 

in blending the two features together, promptitude character 
and judgment on the one hand, with tender-hearted the former, 
sympathy on the other, the latter very considerably 
modifies the former, softening down and smoothing 
its harsher and abrupter lines. I can easily imagine 
that a sermon dwelling exclusively on the former 
feature might create a Mse impression, as though 
a certain clever adroitness were held to be the mala 
characteristic of St. Paul. This is an obvious dif- 
ficulty in separate sermons on a complex character. 
Something, however, very diflferent is now before 
us : and the two must be combined. It is only by 
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LECT. a series of successive touches that a portrait can be 
"- — • — ' completed. 



Here we And then, thirdly, both in this sympathy, and in 
religious the tact itsclf viewed as arising out of sympathy, 

side of St* 

Paul's cha- we begin to draw more closely than before to the 
religiotts side of the Apostle's character. It is not 
easy indeed, even here, to draw the line precisely. 
Sympathy may be purely natural. Tact, again, 
may arise from religious feeling. But this at least 
is true, that (whatever unassisted nature may be 
able sometimes to produce) there is no surer mark 
of Christianity than sympathy— in fact, that with- 
out some sympathy there is no true Christianity. 

Affection- Now as to the fact that tenderness and sym- 
nature pathy wcrc a characteristic of St. Paul, it will be 
Msumed. couccdcd at oucc, in general terms, that he was 
conspicuously marked by a warm affectionateness of 
nature — and also that the same feature comes into 
view both in the Acts and the Epistles — and 
further, that it displays itself both in feeling 
towards churches collectively and in personal 
friendships. This is an immediate result of even 
a superficial examination of the documents of 
the New Testament. But it is desirable to go 
more deeply into the subject — ^to scan this feature 
more closely — ^to discover, if possible, the precise 
form of this affection and its hidden springs. Thus 
shall we be better able afterwards to combine it 
with other parts of the Apostle's character. 

Weakness In Order to accomplish this, our best course is, I 
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think, in the first place, to endeavour to see Paul 
in his weakness.^ And I use this term advisedly 

'' of St Paul. 

and with a literal meaning; for in the harmony 
of that complicated personality there is ever an 
undertone of human weakness. . In the picture of 
that wonderful and varied activity there is ever 
this sober colouring in the background. To dis- 
criminate completely — to distinguish always ac- 
curately the soimd of those lower notes — ^to see all 
those softer shades separately from the glory of 
Divine power which rests upon his life — this, no 
doubt, is impracticable. Yet a rapid glance at a 
few particulars will be both useftd and safe : and 
we need not doubt that we shall thus obtain, if only 
an approximate, yet stUl a very instructive result. 
Now, in the first place, there is no doubt that 
Paul suffered much fi*om some weakness of hodily Weakness 
health. It has at times been the fashion to repre- health, 
sent this Apostle as a robust missionary, dealing 
fierce blows on every side with that sword which 
is his conventional symbol ^—as hardly sensible of 
fatigue — never depressed — never discouraged. Disposi- 
This is certainly a mistake. Not thus, not like some forgeuMs. 
hero of the old Mythology, not like a knight errant 



* A. Monod, after pointing out 
that St Paul had in certain respects 
* une preparation de force * for his 
mission^ proceeds : ' Sa preparation 
distinctive, celle qui donne le mot 
d'enigme de cette grande vie, celle 
qui a fait de saint Paul un saint 
Paul, c'est une priparation de fai- 
blesse . . . Sans ses faiblesses, il 
n'aurait plus et^ lui-m^me, parce- 
qu*il n'aurait pas ete, dans la plus 



haute portee du mot, Thomme de la 
foi * (p. 124). And specially with 
regard to his weakness of health : 
* Avec un corps plus sain et une 
constitution plus vigoureuse, Paul 
n'aurait tremble comme il a tremble, 
desesp^re de lui-m4me comme il en 
a desespere, crie k Dieu comme il a 
crie, ni par consequent aussi fait ce 
qu'ilafait* (p. 139). 
* See Lecture V. 
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II. 



2 Cor. xiL 
10. 



Or to 
exagge- 
rate it 



of the Middle Ages, did Paul accomplish and secure 
his victories. *When I am weak, then am I 
strong ' — this, his own phrase, might be taken as the 
motto of his life. Now, indeed, it seems as if we 
were called to bewai'e of a reaction.^ It is quite 
possible to fall into an extreme on the opposite 
side. Surely we are not to imagine Paul of Tarsus 
a poor confused decrepit creature, travelling like 
an invalid without plan or purpose. This would 
be absolutely contradictory to the facts of his life, 
whether we take them from the general narrative 
of St. Luke, or from the fragment of his own 
experience (above alluded to) as given by himself.^ 
» Cor. xi. We shall see this at once, if we recall to mind four 
scenes from four very marked periods, separated by 



' It is observable that in the recent 
portraitures of St. Paul this element 
of bodily feebleness has generally 
occupied a prominent place. See, 
for instance, Besser, pp. 11-13. Bat 
in Professor Jowett's * Fragment on 
the Character of St. Paul* (^Epistles 
to the ThessalonianSf &c., with Critical 
Notes, &c.) — in the midst of much 
that is beautiful and true, I feel sure 
that there are passages quite one- 
sided, exaggerated, and unreal ; as, 
for instance, when it is said that * in 
his manner of teaching he wavers 
between opposite views' (p. 291), 
that * he must have appeared to the 
rest of mankind like a visionary' 
(p. 298), that he was marked by 
< absence of human knowledge ' 
(p. 295) ; and especially when he is 
described as * a poor decrepit being, 
evicted perhaps with palsy* (p. 303). 
I venture to think that what has 
been brought forward in Lecture I. 
is decisive as to his clear calm 
judgment: and it would sorely be im- 



possible, without a continued mira- 
cle, for a man with the palsy to 
carry on for many years incessant 
journeys, involving hardships of 
every kind, in the midst of a per- 
petual mental strain. 

^ It cannot be too carefully noted 
that this enumeration of his trials, 
toils, and sufferings synchronises 
with the first verse of the 20th 
chapter of the Acts. Thus the three 
shipwrecks, the frequent imprison- 
ments, are exclusive of what is re- 
corded in the latter part of that 
book, and of all that succeeded his 
first trial at Rome. 

Prof. Stanley remarks most justly 
(^Corinthians, p. 562) that this chap- 
ter represents a life of self-devotion 
for the interest of mankind at large, 
' previously without precedent in 
the history of the world,' and also 
that the biography in the Acts is 
much confirmed by underrating the 
Apostle's difficulties and sufferings. 
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considerable intervals — ^the return through Lycaonia lect. 
after the stoning at Lystra, the travelling south- '^ — r^- 
wards after the ill-treatment at Philippi, his soli- 20, 21. 
tary journey, m a time of much depression, from xyH 1. 
Troas to Assos, and his attitude on board the ibixxVii. 
Alexandrian ship after fourteen days of the storm. ^^~^^' 
But there are many most pressing trials of bodily 
weakness quite consistent with much activity.^ 
Thus when a man longs to work hard, and (though 
he does much) yet cannot do as much as he would, 
this is a trial which idle men hardly imderstand. 
The mere liability to frequent interruptions of 
health is no light sorrow. Something of this kind 



* Probably no two men could be 
mentioned, who more admirably 
combined, like St Paal, incessant 
activity and toil with habitual bodily 
sufferiDg, than King Alfred and St 
Bernard. 

Dr. Pauli's words of our Anglo- 
Saxon King might almost be used 
of the Apostle : ' Mit dem Namen 
Aelfreds verbindet sich uns nicht 
der Gedanke an eine kolossale Fi- 
gur ; wir glauben vielmehr uns eine 
untersetzce, urspriinglich kraftig 
gesunde Gestalt vergegenwartigen 
zu diirfen, deren Zahigkeit in jabre- 
I anger Krankheit und haufigerkor- 
perlicher Anstrengungsich lange be- 
wahrte . . . Aber mit unvergleich- 
licher Standhaftigkeit wuste Aelfred 
diesem Uebel, welches er als von 
Gott gesandt betracbtete, zu begeg- 
nen. . . £in gesunder, regsamer, ja 
schwungvoller Geist bemeisterte 
stets den gebrechlichen Korper/ — 
Pauli, Kdnig Aelfred, p. 294. 

To complete the parallel, it ought 
to be added that Alfred prayed 
earnestly to be delivered from this 
trial. * He entreated of God's mercy, 
that in His boundless clemency He 



would exchange these torments for 
some lighter disease ; but with this 
condition that it should not show 
itself outwardly, lest he should be an 
object of contempt, and less able to 
benefit mankind : for he had a great 
dread of any such complaint as maAes 
men useless or contemptible,* — Asserts 
Life of Alfred (in Bohn's Six Old 
English Chronicles, p. 67). 

Bernard suffered like Alfred in 
early life — even then he was * j uvenis 
exesi corporis et moribundi.' See 
Mr. Morison's Life and Times of 
the Abbot of Clairvaux, p. 34. The 
general account of his life-long suf- 
ferings given by the contemporary 
biographer, William of St Thieny, 
may well be applied to our present 
subject : * Quis enim nostr& eetate, 
quantumvis robusti corporis et ac- 
curatsB valetudinis, tanta aliquando 
fecit, quanta iste fecit et facit mori- 
bundus et languidus ad honorem 
Dei et Sanctss Ecdesise utilitatem ? ' 
And all is summed up in what might 
be a Latin translation of 2 Cor. 
xii. 10 : * Virtus Dei in infirmitate 
ejus reftdgens,* — Bernard! Opera,iU 
1079. 
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LECT. we can trace on one of the Apostle's journeys ; 

' — , — ' for I hold that the right translation of that pas- 
sage in the Galatians ^ is undoubtedly this — that it 
was ' because of sickness that he staid among them at 
the first : ' and his meeting almost immediately after- 
wards with * Luke the beloved physician ' is a coin- 

CoL iv. 14. cidence not lightly to be overlooked.^ How bitterly 
Paul felt this kind of trial is evident from that other 
passage, where he calls this ' thorn in the flesh ' a 
' minister of Satan,' recognising in it a shaft from 
the mysterious dark side of this perplexing life.® 
Whatever the affliction was, it was something which 
to our unsubdued impatience would have been a per- 
petual source of mortification and vexation, though 
to him it became, through grace, a source of 
triumph ; for — ^to complete the context of the pas- 
sage which I have ventured to call his motto — ^he 
' thrice prayed that the suffering might be removed 
from him,' and the prayer was granted by being 
turned into a thanksgiving : ' ^ for the answer was. 



2 

8. 



or. xii. 



' I cannot for a moment think 
with Professor Jowett that there is 
in St Paul that looseness in the use 
of prepositions, which would make 
8t* iurdevtuxy, in Gal. iv. 13, equivalent 
to $t* a(r0€V€las, See Bishop Ellicott's 
Essay in the Aids to Faith, p. 466. 

^ 'Es ist annehmlich, dass er 
seinen Lukas als seinen Arzt ken- 
nen gelernt hat; auch mogen die 
Schwestem Phobe und Maria (Rom. 
zvi 2, 6) eben als Krankenpfle- 
gerinnen viel Mlihe und Arbeit mit 
ihm gehabt haben.* — Besser, p. 12. 

' There can be no reason why 
we should hesitate to identify (with 
Paley, Horce Paul, Gal. No. iv.) the 
ikff0ev€ia rrjs aapkhs of Gal. iv. 13, 
and the trnSKwlf rf <rapK\ of 2 Cor. 



xii. 7. Four things may be said 
with confidence of this affliction : 
First, that it was not any prevalent 
temptation to commit sin ; secondly, 
that it was some bodily suffering or 
disease ; thirdhf, that it was attended 
with depressing and hvmiliating cir- 
cumstances; fourthly, that it was 
not transient, but continuous or 
frequent, and, so to speak, chronic. 
All else must be left in doubt : and 
this is not a loss to us, but an ad- 
vantage. How many of God's af- 
flicted servants have been brought 
nearer to St. Paul by sharing with 
him some constant trial, and thus 
brought closer also to the Truth 
which he taught and by which he 
lived I * See Lecture IV. 
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* My grace is sufficient for thee : for my strength is lect. 



made perfect in weakness.' 'Most gladly, there- - — ^^ 
fore,' he adds, * will I glory in my infirmities.' 9. 

What this particular form of weakness and suf- The*thom 
fering was we shall (in this world) never know, flesh.' 
It is easy enough to conjecture, but impossible to 
prove. Those who have been brought by medita- 
tion and study, and by some experience, into close 
personal sympathy, as it were, with St. Paul, will 
imagine it to be that particular form of weakness 
(whatever it may be) from which they themselves 
sujffer most. I think that something of this kind 
may be traced in the commentators. And here I 
cannot but regard this indefiniteness as a blessing its lesson 
to be thankful for. We all know what suffering is : ^^ 
— vexatious hindrances — the sense of defective 
energy— weariness overpowering the Tvill — these 
thmgs fret and disappoint us. Thus we are all able, 
in our times of depression, by a lawful exercise of 
imagination, to place ourselves (so far as weakness 
is concerned) in St. Paul's position, and gain some 
benefit to ourselves from his bitter experience. 

For, after aU, the essential point is, not what the its effect 
trial was in itself, but what it was to him, what he 
(subjectively) felt it to be. We often feel our 
trials fer more than would be supposed possible by 
others, who see us only from without. If we had 
beheld St. Paul, he might have appeared (to us) 
brave enough. We might have had no conception 
of his inward sense of feebleness. Nay, we often 
imagine evils to he far worse than they are — and cer- 
tainly they are none the less on this account very 

r 2 
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LECT. serious realities to us. It is quite allowable to 
^ — ^ — * suppose that St. Paul, under the influence of a 
sensitive temperament, exaggerated the ejffects of 
the trial in question. The main point (as I have 
said) was the ejffect on the Apostle's mind: and 
A training that effect was humiliation.^ He thought the Ga- 
miiity." latiaus would despise him: perhaps he was mis- 
taken in supposing that they would do so ; but this 
does not afffect our argument. The points for our 
consideration are these : first, that he felt the 
humiliation ; and next, that he was not ashamed to 
express the feeling. 

Again, there is a more definite and special kind 
of humiliation brought before our notice elsewhere 
— ^whether connected or not with the former we 
need not inquire. If generally he was mean and 
2Cor.x.i, weak *in presence,' he was specifically accused by 
his enemies of being rude and even contemptible 
4n speech.' Such accusations (however exagge- 
rated and malignant) usually rest on realities : and 
it seems evident from the tone in which St. Paul 
speaks (twice) on the subject, that he accepted the 
abasement without denying that there was ground 



Weakness 
in public 
utterance. 



10. 



lb. X. 10, 

xi. 6. 



' St. Paul's humilitj must be 
viewed as in a great measure the 
result of this discipline: and it is 
Tery instructive to follow in detail 
the steps of the severe training to 
which he was subjected. As to 
humiliation before God, we should 
notice the mode in which at his 
conversion he was sent into Da- 
mascus, there to he told what he 
should do (Acts ix. 6, xxii. 10), and 
then the pause and the abasement of 
the * three days * (lb. ix. 9). As to 
humiliation before man, how signifi- 
cant are the facts that it was only 



through the instrumentality of Ana- 
nias that he was introduced into the 
full blessings of Christianity, and 
that when he came to his fellow- 
Christians at Jerusalem, he was 
only received under the shelter of 
Bamabas(Ib. ix. 27). And this pro- 
vidential course of humiliation may 
be traced in his later life, especially 
in what is mentioned above. Such 
discipline might be peculiarly neces- 
sary for St. Paul : for one of his 
prevailing temptations might be the 
desire of gaining personal influence 
over the minds of others. 
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for it.^ And a hard trial it is (as many know), in 
a work which depends on influence exerted over 
the minds of others, to be checked at every turn 
through wanting the accomplishment of public 
speech. Such was the trial also of Moses, and 
such will probably be the experience of some in 
this University, when they are hereafter engaged 
in the work of the Sacred Ministry. It is well to 
learn, fix)m the examples of Moses and of Paul, 
how our natural dearth and drjniess may be turned 
into a fountain of vigour.^ 

To turn now to another point; most of us are 
under the impression that St. Paul was eminently 
marked by courage. This subject will be fully 
considered in a later discourse.^ Here I only desire 



LEcr. 
II. 



' A. Monod says truly that the 
very accusation implies that there 
was some reason for it, p. 143. 

' That the personal appearance of 
St Paul was mean and insignificant 
can hardly be doubted. Luther*s 
description ('ein annes diirres 
Mannlein, wie Magister Philippus') 
probably conveys a true impression, 
though it might have been given with 
a little more reverence. Another 
place will be found for a notice of 
the forms under which he is repre- 
sented in Art See Lecture V. 
The traditionary notices of his ap- 
pearance—the short stature, baJd 
head, large eyebrows, clear grey 
eyes, aquiline nose and Greek oval 
face — ^are consistent, and probably 
rest on fact : and they appear in the 
earliest artistic representations. I 
cannot understand a remark made 
by A. Monod (p. 135). After saying 
that most painters have represented 
this Apostle with all the marks of 
a vigorous constitution and great 
physical force, he adds, * Mais on 



liiability 
ta fear. 



sait que Raphael I'a peint autre- 
ment : c'est qu'il s*est inspire, pour 
peindre saint Paul, du portrait que 
saint Paul a fait de Ini- mcme, dans 
cette seconde epitre aux Corinthiens, 
si precieuse par les echappees qu'elle 
nous ouvre sur la personne de 
TApotre et sur son caractdre.* It 
appears to me that, however grand 
and eloquent the Cartoons may be, 
they are certainly not in harmony 
with what St Paul says of himself, 
or with the types of the early 
painters. See Life and Episties of 
St Paid, i. pp. 270, 271, and Mrs. 
Jameson's Sacred and Legendary 
Arty pp. 158-202. I have seen no 
representation of St Paul which 
seems to me to contain so much of 
his real character as Mr. Wooluer's 
composition (known to me only 
through a photograph) for the pulpit 
of Llandaff CathedraL The expres- 
sion, as I read it, is that of tender- 
ness and persuasiveness, intense 
suffering and intense earnestness* 
• See Lecture V. 
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LECT. 
IL 

2 Cor. xi. 
26. 



1 Cor. ii. 
3. 



Acts 
xyiii. 9, 

ZZUI. 11, 

xzyi). 24. 



to raise a question which we are in danger of 
answering hastily. Is it quite certain that he was. 
conspicuous even for physical courage? And if we 
assume that * perils in the wilderness, perils in the 
sea,' were indijSferent to him, can we confidently 
say the same of * perils by his own countrjnnen, 
perils among Mse brethren ? ' Are we sure that 
it cost him no struggle to summon to the front of 
the battle that moral courage which enables a man 
to oppose his friends, to incur suspicion, to face 
contempt, to rally after disappointment? Is there 
not, on the whole, very good proof that he was well 
acquainted with fear, literal fear ? Does he not 
say of himself, when he was at Corinth the first 
time^ that he was ' in weakness and fear and much 
trembling? ' No doubt this phrase denotes chiefly 
the sense of anxious responsibility.^ But then 
this is not the only passage that can be quoted in 
illustration of the point. What mean those visions 
three times repeated, and always at critical times, 
'Fear not, Paul] be of good cheer ] be not afraid,^ in 



> The other places where <t>^fios 
mH rpSfws are used in conjunction 
are 2 Cor. yii. 15, Eph. vi. 5, PhiL ii. 
12. Bat there the preposition is furd, 
here it is iv, which makes some 
difference : and a considerable dif- 
ference, it seems to me, is made by 
the presence of the adjective irjAAy, 
and by the addition of do-^cret^ Of 
all the passages in common it may be 
said that the Christian grace of self- 
distrust is put forward, as opposed 
to the human virtae of self-con- 
fidence. See Bishop Ellicott on 
Eph. vi. 5, and Phil. ii. 12. Bat I 
think the farther element of ctetual 
timidity can be traced in t Cor. ii. 3. 



Sach also was Chrysostom's Tiew ; 
and he mast have had an instinctive 
sense of the meaning of the Greek 
phrase, to say nothing of his very 
close appreciation of St Paal*s cha- 
racter: Tl \iy€isi Ktd UavXos ^- 
iSctro KUfiivoif ; i^o^lro md ff^^pa 
^eSoffcci. El yhp icai ITavXos jf k, &XA.* 
Mpuiros^ . . . 1^ yhp 4fhK i^ofiuTOf 
iro(a Ka^cp(a rb toi)$ kivHvovs ^4pfip, 
*Eyii> ykp 8t& rovro avrhv ^wffuifa 5ti 

iiKK^ KoL rpifmf roi^s Kl»d^vs, 8ia- 
wcurrhs HSpofjit tnt^mifo^fupos Ktd 
Torraxov rh tc^pirffui mr^lpw, — ^S. 
Chrysostom, Qpera, Ed. Montfan^on, 
X. 44. 
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the very language addressed to the disciples on the lect. ^ 



lake of Gennesareth ? and what can be more explicit ^ — ^ — ' 
than his description of his experience when he was 2 Cor. vii. 
on his way to Corinth for the second time — ' Without 
were fightings, within were fears ? ' That he should 
not be ashamed to confess this, indicates, I think, 
the reality of the &ct as well as his remarkable 
humility,^ 

However this may be, it is most certain that he 
suffered, seriously (and probably often) from de- Depr<». 
pression of spirits^ and that he makes no secret of spirits, 
this. In all St. Paul's life there is no more marked 
indication of a particular estate of mind (as there 
is no stronger and yet more delicate link of unity 
between the Acts and the Epistles) than the de- 
sponding foreboding state of mind (associated 
indeed with the utmost tenacity of purpose) which 
comes to view in the latter part of the third mis- 
sionary journey, the very period to which our 
attention was directed at the outset. To see this, • 
we have only to read in succession what has just 
been adduced (and along with it other passages) 
from the Second Epistle to the Corinthians — ^and 
then his earnest request for intercessory prayer at 
the end of his Epistle to the Romans — then his »<»». ^v- 

Til ,80, 31. 

afFectinff words at Miletus — and then what took acuxx. 
place at Tyre and afterwards at Csesarea (as we ib.'xxi. 5, 
have already seen), on the way to Jerusalem.^ li. 12, 13. 



> See pp. 68 and 77 for notes on consistent state of feeling is an 

St. Paul's Humility, ' evidence ' of some value. See 

« The possibility of tracing here above, p. 55, n. 2, and p, 54, n. I. 
through independent documents a 
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LECT. Connected with this weakness is another (if 

II. . . 

' — r — indeed we can call it such) in the Apostle Paul — 

Craving ^ ^ ^ 

for per- viz., a natural craving for personal sympathy. We 

sonal syni- 

pathy. might gather this, in the very earliest of his letters, 
from the tone in which he speaks of being left at 

1 ThesB. Athens ' alone^^ and prays that he may be directed 
lb. 1*0, 11. to the Thessalonians, that he may * see their face 

again.' But we see it most distinctly in the way 
in which he clings to individuals, as shown by 
several of the later letters. How he longs to see 
Titus, for the sake of meeting whom he leaves an 

2 Cor. ii. Opportunity of much usefulness at Troas ! * I had 
^^' no rest in my spirit, because I found not Titus my 

brother.' What evident reluctance there is to part 
with Onesimus! How gladly he would have 

Phiiem. retained him, if he could with any propriety have 
done this ! And how the Epistle from which my 
text is taken abounds in indications of this kind ! — 
* Demas hath forsaken me ' — Demas, who once was 

2 Tim. i. his faithful companion — ' All in Asia turned aside 

^^' from me ' — ^not referring to any general apostasy, 

but to an abandonment of himself on some par- 
ticular occasion.^ And then to Timothy (not 

lb. iv. 9, without some misgivings^) — 'Do thy diligence to 
come unto me — Do thy diligence to come before 

lb. 21. winter.' 

Now here I, have just quoted three very different 
r^SS^^^ Epistles, written at considerable intervals. And 
the same course might be followed, with the same 

* The aorist i»€(rTf>dt^ij(roy decides Alford's notes, 
this. They were probably ' ashamed * See note above, on the character 

of his chain/ which , Onesiphorus of Timothy, p. 42. 
was not See i. 16, 17 ; iv. 16, and 



Indica- 
tions of 
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results, in reference to a feature closely connected lect. 
with the last — I mean the indications of wounded ' — r^ — • 
feeling^ as shown by sudden transitions from in- 
dignant expostulation to intreaty, or by abrupt 
appeals for sympathy.^ Thus, after such severe 
words as these : — * We are fools, but ye are wise : i Cor. iv, 
we are weak, but ye are strong: ye are honour- 
able, but we are despised,' immediately, most 
tenderly: — *my beloved sons, though ye have ten ib. i4, 15. 
thousand instructors in Christ, yet have ye not 
many fethers/ So elsewhere: — * These only are CoLiy. 11. 
my fellow-workers, who have been a comfort to 
me:' and then at the end of that letter, as he ib. is. 
signs it with the chain on his arm: — 'Remember 
my bonds.' And elsewhere, again : — * Am I become GaLW. le. 
your enemy because I tell you the truth?' and 
again at the end of that other letter : — ' You see the ib. vi. 11, 
characters in which I have written this with my ' 
own hand^ — from henceforth let no man trouble 
me : for I bear in my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus.' Here once more I have quoted three 
Epistles, dijfferent from the three former: though 



1 On these points, as on manj 
others noticed in these Lectures, it 
is to be observed that nothing of 
the same kind is to be traced in the 
epistles written by St. John, St. 
Peter, or St James. It may indeed 
be said that those letters are too 
short and too little connected with 
special occasions, to giye scope to 
marked exhibitions of character — 
still the contrast exists, and is worth 
observing. 

' There is a strong appeal to sym- 
pathy in this. He generally em- 
ployed an amanuensis See Nie- 



meyer, Charakteriatik der Bibd, 
L p. 415: * Wenn Paulus seine Gala- 
ter, die seine Liebe yerkannten, 
machtig rtihren wollte, so setzte er 
am Ende seines Briefes, nach al- 
ler vorausgeschickten Versicherung 
seiner besondem Zartlichkeit, hin- 
xa: Nun seket, tnit ao vid Worten 
habe ich euch geschrieben mit eigener 
Hand,* The appeal becomes only 
the stronger, if the ttixIkois ypdfi' 
fuuri refers, as I imagine it does, to 
the Apostle's well-known hand- 
writing. 
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Sensitire- 
ness to the 
good opi- 
nion of 
others. 



LECT. one of those would perhaps still have been most to 

— ^ — ' my purpose. There is in fiw^t in that Second 

Epistle to the Corinthians a perpetual interchange 

of shifting tides of feeling, which makes, it one of 

. the most difficult of all the books of the New 

Testament. 

Another weakness in St. Paul (though again I 
feel as though an apology were needed for the 
word) is a keen sensitiveness to the good opinion of 

GaL i. 10. others.^ 'Hi I yet desired to please men, I should 
not be the servant of Christ.' Does it not seem 
likely from this that in his unconverted days he may 
have been a vain man, very desirous of human 
approbation? ^ But chief stress must be laid on a 
consistent mode of pleading in self-defence,^ alike 
in writing to the Thessalonians, and writing to the 
Corinthians and speaking to the elders of Ephesus.^ 

1 Thess. it To the first he says : ' You know how I lived 

5-10, 

among you — that there was no deceit — ^that my 
words were not a cloke for covetousness — ^that I 
laboured night and day — and how justly and un- 
blameably I behaved myself among you.' To the 
2Cor.viL sccoud more vehemently: *I have wronffed no 

2 xii. 17. 

man. Did I make a gain of you through any of them 
whom I sent to you ? ' And to the third, in a gentler 



* Dr. Newman (see p. 84, n.) no- 
tices * how desirous he is of the ap- 
probation of his brethren — how alive 
to slights, though at the same time 
most forgiving — ^how sensitive of in- 
gratitude, though as meek and gentle 
as he is sensitive.' — Pp. 132, 133. 

' There is a great difference be- 
tween the tone of c2 fri Mpeiwois 
fy^cKov of Gal. L 10, and trima 



froffiv &p4aK»f fiii (^rir&p rb ifiavrov 
avfi^poVf &AA& rb t»v woWSiv, tya 
uvO&ai of 1 Cor. z. 33. 

' A deeper and more serious 
motive, which lay at the basis of 
this, viz. a sense that the credit of 
the Gospel was bound up in his 
character f»r honesty, will be 
treated of in the next Lecture, 

* See below, p^ 76, ii. 3. 
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tone, but still with deep and earnest feeling : * I lect. 
desired no man's silver or gold or raiment: ye 



Acts XX. 

yourselves know that these hands ministered to my 33, 34. 
necessities.' On considering all these things to- 
gether, we get a clear mark of individual character. 
Comparing these proofs of sensitiveness to sus- 
picion with the indications of a wounded spirit 
mentioned above, we come to the conclusion that 
no man ever more fully than this Apostle entered • 
into the meaning of the Psalmist's words — * Re- p«- ^^^- 
proach hath broken my heart.' 

We might sum up much of what has pre- Seif-con- 
ceded, with other traits that come mcidentally 
into view, by saying (though it is not a phrase 
which I would use, if I knew how to find a better) 
that there was a singular self-consdousness in St. 
Paul. We trace in him a peculiarly close and 
abiding recollection of personal sujfferings. These 
sufferings made an intense impression upon him, 
and a very permanent one. Probably there is a 
great dijfference amongst men in this respect. 
Some easfly forget, and rise above, what they have 
suffered in the past, whether it was in the form of 
bodily pain or mental mortification. To others 
these past trials are for years 'thorns in the 
flesh' — * temptations ' — and 'ministers of Satan 
to bufiet them.' St. Paul seems to have belonged 
to the latter class. See, in regard to afflictions 
comparatively recent, how he writes to the Thes- 1 Thess. 
salonians of what he had ' suffered before ' when he «• '• 
was ' shamefully treated at Philippi.' This was on 
the second journey. So on the third journey, again 



I 
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LECT. referring to what was recent, he pointedly reminds 
--^ the Galatians of the suffering state in which he 
was when they first became acquainted with him.^ 
But this habit of mind strikes us far more forcibly 
when the allusion is to afflictions endured many years 
before. Here again, two instances may be quoted, 
and again from two different Epistles. The igno- 
minious circumstances of his escape from Da- 
2 Cor. xi. mascus have a very marked place in the catalogue 
of sufferings given in the Second Letter to the 
Corinthians: and in the Letter from which our 
text is taken, he goes back, at the end of his life 
(associating Timothy, too, most touchingly in the 
2 Tim. ill rccollection), to the afflictions endured at Lystra, 
Iconium, and the Pisidian Antioch. And we 
should observe particularly, not simply his con- 
tinued feeling about these things, but his tendency 
to speak of them. In fact, St. Paul, throughout 
his Epistles, is constantly speaking of himself and 
Acts XX. what concerns himself.^ * Ye know, from the first 
^®' day that I came into Asia, after what manner I 

have been with you at all seasons,' is the opening 
of his address at Miletus. And as with his speeches, 
so with his letters.^ * I would that ye should know, 
Phil. L 12. brethren, that what has happened to me has turned 
rather to the fiirtherance of the Gospel:' this to 
a church very dear and familiar to him. * All that 

* AboYe (p. 66), ihefcLct of this He was before his conyersion, as in 
weak health was alluded to, as a Acts xxii., zzvi, and 1 Tim. 1. 
trial of St Paul. Here the refer- ' Thus in identity of personal 
ence is to his use of that fact, as an character, as well as in resemblance 
appeal for sympathy, of style (see aboye, p. 54.), we see 

* A. Monod (p. 133, n.) notes his the unity of the speaker in the Acts 
habit of constantly referring to what and the writer of the Epistles. 
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relates to me Tychicus shall make known to you :' lect. 
this to a church he had never seen. And the ; - , / ; " 

CoL IV. 7. 

abrupt and incidental allusions to himself are still 
more remarkable. Does he mention the Gospel? 25/'^^' 
he adds, * whereof / Paul am made a minister.' Jgp®^- *• 
Does he urge men to avoid contention? he adds, 
* even as /endeavour to please all men.' And here Frequent 

^ ^ ^ reference 

we are particularly called to notice his frequent to his own 

, example. 

habit of bringing forward his own example. No 
doubt the burden of all these passages is, ' Follow 
me, as I follow Christ:' and that criticism which i^o^^-^i- 
should attribute such expressions to a wish for 
self-exaltation, would be as strange as if we were 
to declare that St. Paul was the apostle of self- 
righteousness.^ But still it is a feet, that in all his 
Epistles — as well as in that single speech in the 
Acts, which alone is addressed to fellow-Christians^ 
— one marked feature of the Apostle Paul is con- 
sciousness of self. 



Now here, in this delicate health, this sense of Effect of 
deficient natural powers, this tendency to depres- ^^* ^^ 
sion, this craving for personal sympathy, this have been 
sensitiveness to the good opinion of others, this ^™^g^gh 



' In referring to his own life, he 
was referring not onlj to that which 
was a conscious martyrdom, but 
also to that which was consciously 
nnder the operation of Divine grace, 
even as he was consciously the 
bearer of a supernatural message. 
Thus references of this kind are 
rather a proof of humility. See 
how, in Acts xx. 19, he adds /uct^ 
leiffili rar€Lvwf>poiH*vris, after he has 
been bringing forward his own ex- 
ample. * Si PApotre parait parfois 



se vanter lui-mSme, on reconnait 
bientdt que c*est I'effet d'une hu- 
milite audacieuse qui ne craint pas 
les faux jugements, et qu*il est 
arrive ^ on tel depooillement de 
lui-meme qu'il pent se donner oomme 
module sans se glorifier.' — De Pres- 
€ense, p. 237. 

' This consideration is of im- 
portance. No other speech in the 
Acts admits of the same full com- 
parison with the Epistles. 
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LECT. general consciousness of self, we have evidently the 
>-^ basis either for a very selfish, morbid and exacting 

character. *i » o 

character, or for a very loving and persuasive, win- 
ning and influential character. There would be no 
harm in saying that but for his Christianity St. Paul 
would have been the former — ^though I think there 
were otiier and sterner features of the man, which 
would, even naturally, have been corrective of such 
a tendency, and prevented that restdt^ Now, 
however, we come to consider what he was with 
Christian faith and principle in combination with 
such physical, mental, and moral conditions. And 
it « JeLiariy instmctive U, have approached ti>e 
subject in this way — ^for all this weakness brings 
Gai.iv.i2. jjjjj^ ygjy j^QQj. ^ ^g^ draws us very close to him, 

and so, by God's blessing, may bring us into living 
contact with the truths by which he was sustained, 
Heb.xi.34. and *out of weakness made strong/ 

Courtesy. First wc may notice this sympathy of the 
Apostle Paul — ^whether it be natural sympathy, 
or Christian sympathy, or both combined — and we 
need not be carefiil to determine the proportions — 
taking the lighter form of courtesy. The courtesy 
of St. Paul is so remarkable ^ that it might weU 

' See Lectnres III. and V refinements and delicacies of feeling, 

* Pro£ Jowett {JRom, i. p. 800) which are the result of adyanced 

quotes the saying, that St Paul was civilisation, not any one of those 

'the finest gentleman that ever lived,' proprieties and embellishments of 

and Prof. Stanley (Cor. p. 891) adds conduct in which the cultivated in- 

that he is the first example in detail • tellect delights, but he is a pattern 

of what we mean by * a gentleman.' of it, in the midst of that assemblage 

Dr. Newman, in the 5ermoi» quoted of other supernatural excellences 

below, expresses the matter thus (p. which is the common endowment 

138): * There is not any one of those of Apostles and Saints.' 
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have been made the subject of a separate and lect. 



specific discourse : and for such separate handling ^ 
the materials would be ample, both in the Acts 
and in the Epistles. There is some advantage, 
however, in treating it here as a composite result 
of the two characteristics which have hitherto been 
before our notice. For what indeed is courtesy? 
How ought we to define it ? Could we define it better 
than by saying that it is a combination of tact and 
sympathy 'i As to the principle of true courtesy, 
we find it stated in the thirteenth chapter of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, while the practice 
of it is conspicuous throughout the Apostle's life. 
I have alluded elsewhere to the conciliatory lan- 
guage with which that very Epistle opens.^ Let 
me ask attention to the turn given to one phrase 
at the end of it — * I am glad of the coming 1 c^^ ^^ 
of Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus, for they ^^' 
refireshed my spirit and yours.^^ He takes it for 
granted that the Corinthians will sympathise with 
him. Nothing is more truly courteous than to 
assume the presence of right feeling in the minds 
of those whom we address. With this compare 
that exquisite message at the end of the Epistle to Rom. xvi. 
the Romans — * Salute Rufus chosen in the Lord, 
and his mother and mine.^ If I were to select two 
other illustrations, I should take one from the 



' Lecture I. p. 41. iiL 7) ; < Lest Satan should get an 

' It is surprising how much is advantage of i»' (2 Cor. ii 11). 

expressed sometimes in St Paul*s These are both instances of the 

writings by the use of a pronoun. Apostle's facility of putting him- 

' If the truth of Qod hath more self in the place of those with whom 

abounded through my Ue* (Eom. he is arguing. 
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LECT. Epistles and the other from the Acts. The first 
' — ' — ' would be from the letter to Philemon; but if I 

Philem. ■ 

were to quote that letter at all, I should be obliged 

to quote the whole of it. Let me turn to that 

well-known answer to Agrippa, when Paul stood at 

Acts Caesarea before him and Berenice and Festus. I 

zxvL 29* 

confess I cannot think — either when I look at the 
Greek words, or consider the circumstances of the 
\ moment — that Agrippa, in that exclamation, ex- 
pressed any serious conviction, or meant to say that 
\ he was * almost persuaded.' I believe that it was 
I a contemptuous sneer, and that he wished all that 
dignified company to understand that he was not 
to be expected to join the sect of the ' Christians ' on 
such short notice and such trivial grounds.^ No 
doubt it is with some regret that this view is taken, 
when we consider the many excellent sermons 
which have been preached on this verse. But do 
we not gain as much as we lose? For this inter- 
pretation enhances tenfold the noble courtesy with 
which St. Paul replied — ' Be the reasons small or 
be they great, be the time of persuasion long or be 
it short, I would to God that not only thou, but 
also all that hear me this day, were even such as I 
am, except these honds.^ 
Considera- It is in little things that habitual character is 
heaitrand often most easily seen : and after this brief general 
Xre!^ ''^- ^oti^^ ^f *1^^ courtesy of St. Paul, I would next 
point out his grea^ consideration for the comfort of 

' Nearly all the most thoughtful the most commonplace illustration 

and accurate of recent critics take is the best See how ^i' h}dy<f is 

this view of the drift of Agrippa*s used in Plat ApoL Soc. 7, and ip 

words. As to the Greek, perhaps 6\iy^xP^y<p, lb. 10. 
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others. See him on board the ship, when the mom- lect. 
ing is breaking on the coast of Malta. He says to ^ — ^-r^ 
that crowd of weaiy and terrified people, which 
fills the deck, ' I beseech you now to take some Acts 

xxviL 33 

food : this is for your health and safety : seeing 34. 

that for fourteen days ye have had no regular 

meal.'^ And this for a number of persons with 

whom he had nothing in common, except that 

they had been in discomfort and danger together. 

When travelling with familiar companions, there 

must have been many occasions (as there always 

are on such journeys) for exhibiting either a selfish 

or an unselfish character. We are not without 

record of the Apostle's thoughtfiilness and care for 

his intimate friends. ' Trophimus have I left at 2 Tim. iv. 

. . 20. 

Miletus sick.' Some difficulties have been raised 

here as to questions of time and place. But to set 

against these (which I think are very trivial), and 

to mark the authorship of the Epistle, we have 

surely here a most characteristic mark of the man.*^ 

Paul knew what it was to be detained by sickness on 

a journey : and he could feel for his friends in like 

circumstances.^ The same sympathy is displayed 

* See Lecture I. p. 9. have reached Miletus on the voyage 

* The mere existence of this pas* to Rome (xxvii. 7), for the north- 
sage, occurring as it does so natn- westerly winds would have made it 
rally and spontaneously, seems to me impossible to sail northwards from 
enough to establish the authenticity Cnidus. — See Life and EpistleSf iL 
of the epistle. As to the difficulties of p. S90. 

time and place, they would be very ' Again I am tempted to give an 

considerable if we were to reject the illustration f^om St Bernard. He 

second Roman imprisonment. Tro- and his friendWilliam of St Thierry 

phimus certainly could not have were ill at the same time, and both 

been left at Miletus on the occasion felt the benefit of common expe- 

described in Acts xx., for he was rience of suffering. * Deus bone, 

afterwards with St. Paul at Jem- quid mihi boni contulit ilia infir- 

8alem(see xxi. 29); nor could he mitas, ferise lllsD, vacatio ilia I Nam 

G 
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LECT. 
II. 



Phil. ii. 
27, 28. 



1 Tim. V. 
23. 



more fully in the case of Epaphroditus, whose 
society in Rome was by no means indiflferent to 
him, bujt whom he sends to the Philippians, because 
Epaphroditus himself longed to see them, and was 
depressed, inasmuch as they had heard he had been 
sick. * Yea, and he was sick nigh unto death : 
but God had mercy on him, and not on him only, 
but on me also, lest I should have grief upon 
grief. Now therefore I send him the more cheer- 
fully, that when ye see him ye may rejoice, and 
that my grief may be the less.' ^ And to turn 
again to the Pastoral Epistles: what are we to 
say of that homely advice concerning health, sud- 
denly interposed in the midst of very solemn in- 
junctions? 'Drink no longer water; but use a 
little wine for thy stomach's sake, and thine often 
infirmities.' ^ Commentators have laboured to find 
the connection with the context : and perhaps there 
is some contextual connection.^ But I think that 
with an affectionate heart, and the thought of a 
friend in delicate health amidst responsible duties. 



et cooperabatur necessitati mess 
toto illo tempore infirmitatis mesB 
apud earn infirmitas ejus, qua et 
ipse tunc temporis detinebatur. In- 
firmi ergo ambo, tot& die de spiri- 
tuali physic^ animsB conferebamus, 
de medicamentis virtutum contra 
languores vitiorum.'— ii. 1085. 

* See Niemeyer (pp. 414, 415), 
who brings forward this incident, 
as an illustration of St. Paul's 
anxious care to avoid causing trouble 
or inconvenience to those whom he 
loved : ' Mit Sorgfhlt sieht er jeden 
Umstand vorher, der d«ti Eummer 
der Seinigen auch nur im geringsten 
vergrossem konnte. Er bleibt lieber 
ohne Gehiilfen und Beystand iu 



seinem Gefangniss, und schickt 
Epaphroditus ab, durch dessen 
schwere Krankheit die Philipper 
bekiimmert waren.' 

* Here (as above on 2 Tim. iv. 20), 
I hardly think it would be fana- 
tical to argue the authenticity of the 
epistle on this characteristic passage. 

• Dean Alford (referring to 1 Cor. 
zvi. 10, 11) sees the connection in 
the feeble health and consequent 
timidity of Timothy, which may 
have prevented the vigorous action 
necessary to a Bishop in judging of 
character. Hence the Aposile*s in- 
junction that he should take all 
reasonable means to raise his bodily 
condition above such weaknesses. 
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spontaneous suggestion is all that is needed for lect. 
such a word of advice. Love is very watchful in ^*— r^ — ' 
its attention to detail. And what a pitiful criti- 
cism that is which pronounces this verse below the 
dignity of an inspired Apostle ! ^ What a forget- 
fulness it implies of what life really is ! Has not 
our very religion its ordinary sphere in common- 
place details? This considerate thoughtftJness is 
a characteristic not simply of Paul, but of Chris- 
tianity. Here we can quote another Apostle, St. 
John writes thus to Gains — ' Beloved, above all 
things I pray that thou mayest prosper and be in « John 2. 
health, even as thy soul prospers ' — here writing 
in the spirit of the Lord Whom he loved ^ — and 
Who, when He restored that young child to life, 
* took- her by the hand,' as we read in St. Luke, Luke viii. 
and charged them that they should ' give her some 
meat,' 

A thought occurs here, on which we may pause Adapta- 
for a moment— viz. how a EeUgion with this charac- iSs j^. 
teristic fits our world of suffering. In the next Christian- 
discourse I shall have occasion to notice how a ^^y^®**"' 



^ ' Le christianisme de saint Paul 
est un christianisme essentielle- 
ment hmnain. L'Evangile a tout 
renoayel^ dans le ccBur de T Ap6tre ; 
mais il n'a transfonne en lui ni le 
caract^re general de I'esp^ce, ni le 
temperament particulier de Tindi- 
vido. . . . On le volt Fappliqner tour- 
il-tour auz plus petites choses et aux 
plus grandes, et toujours ayec la 
meme aisance de simplicite. Soit 
qu'il aspire k Sire anath^me, comme 
Jesus-Christ, pour ses fr^res (Rom. 
ix. 3) . . , soit qu*il s*occupe de ses 
liyres dont il ne peut se passer 



plus longtemps, de son unique man- 
teau que la saison rigoureuse ya lui 
rendre necessaire — c'est toigours 
TEsprit de Jesus-Christ qui Tanime, 
mais cet Esprit tellement passe dans 
tout son etre, qu'il j a pris Tempire 
facile et naturel qui semble n'ap- 
partenir qu'a Tesprit propre.' — A 
Monod, pp. 77, 78. 

' See also Matt. xxiv. 19, 20, and 
Acts xvi. 34. Under this general 
head ire may also class the iptlBofuu 
d/iw; of 1 Cor. vii. 28. See Lecture 
L p. 28, and below in this Lecture, 
p. 87. 
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LECT. tender regard for the consciences of others suits a 
^ — • — ' world of sin : here I am remarking how a tender 

present ^ ^ 

state. regard for the sufferings of others suits a world of 
sorrow. A large part of the comfort of life de- 
pends on small acts of attention, having reference 
Stoics and not Only to the soul but to the body. Some 
^t"^- austere and reserved men may seem independent 
of such things: but that outward severity often 
conceals an inward craving for sjonpathy, and a 
longing even to express sympathy. Self-indulgent 
men, on the other hand, often find that they have 
lost their best support through the habit of for- 
Acts xvii. getting others. We read that on one occasion St. 
Paul encountered certain philosophers of the Epi- 
cureans and Stoics. So has it been ever since. 
Christianity in Paul's teaching and example still 
meets and resists those two opposing schools. The 
Christian is no Stoic. Knowing that his own pain 
is a reality, and feeling it keenly, he feels for the 
pain of others. Still less is he an Epicurean, who 
is more selfish and more heartless than the former, 
and inverts the Christian precept, looking always 
ThiL ii. 4. qu ' his owu things,' not * the things of others.' 
Regard for B^t wc should not do justicc to this part of St. 
ings and Paul's character without going farther, and noticing 
of others, also his regard to the feelings and prejudices of 
others.^ This subject must be resumed in its graver 

' A note ought to be added on line as applicable, in a preeminent 

that large general sympathy with degree, to St. Paul 

all humanity — that <^iKavBp<inria, so Dr. Newman, in his Sermons on 

to speak — for which the Apostle was Various Occasions ( 1 857), gives (in 

so remarkable. Two writers may be the midst of some things which 

adduced here with advantage, both appear very strange to an English 

of whom quote Terence's familiar eye) a rich and varied picture of 
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form of religious toleration, when we are consider- lect 
ing, on another occasion, what is within the domain 



what he traly calU the Apostle's 
'characteristic gift' of sympathy 
irith human nature. He was one of 
those saints 'who are versed in 
human knowledge, who are husy in 
human society, who understand the 
human heart, who can throw them- 
selves into the minds of other men ; 
and all this in consequence of na- 
tural gifts and secular education. 
While they themselves stand secure 
in the blessedness of purity and 
peace, they can follow in imagina- 
tion the ten thousand aberrations of 
pride, passion and remorse. They 
have the thoughts, feelings, frames 
of mind, attractions, sympathies, an- 
tipathies of other men, so far as 
these are not sinful ; only they have 
these properties of human nature 
purified, sanctified and exalted.' — 
P. 106. 'In St. Paul the fulness 
of divine gifts does not tend to 
destroy what is human in him, but 
to spiritualise and perfect it The 
common nature of the whole race 
of Adam spoke in him, acted in 
him, with an energetical presence, 
with a sort of bodily fulness, always 
under the sovereign command of 
divine grace, but losing none of its 
real f^dom and power because of 
its subordination. And the conse- 
quence is that, having the nature 
of man so strong within him, he is 
able to enter into human nature, 
and to sympathise with it, with a 
gift peculiarly his •wn.' — Pp. 108, 
109. 'He felt all his neighbours 
to be existing in himself. He was 
conscious of possessing a nature 
capable of running into all the 
multiplicity of emotions, of devices, 
of purposes and of sins, into which 
it had actually run in the wide 
world and in the multitude of men.' 
— P. 110. Thus the writer accounts 
for St. Paul's liking for the heathen 



poets. ' He loved poor human na- 
ture with a passionate love, and the 
literature of the Greeks was only its 
expression ; and he hung over it 
tenderly and mournfully, wishing 
for its regeneration and salvation.' 
—P. 112. ' St. Paul's characteristic 
gift was a special apprehension of 
human nature as a fact, and an in- 
timate familiarity with it as an ob- 
ject of continual contemplation and 
affection. Though he had never 
been a heathen, though }\fi was no 
longer a Jew, yet he was a heathen 
in capability, and a Jew in the 
history cf the past'— P. 117. 'As 
he loved that common nature, so he 
took pleasure in viewing all who 
partake of it, scattered though they 
were all over the earth. He sym- 
pathised with them all, wherever 
and whatever they were; and he 
felt it to be one special mercy, con- 
veyed to them in the Gospel, that 
the unity of human nature was 
henceforth recognised and restored 
in Jesus Christ'— P. 134. 

Professor Stanley, in his Sermons 
and Essays on the Apostolical Age^ 
has happily expressed the same 
characteristic of the Apostle in 
another aspect: ' Whatever had been 
in former ages that remarkable 
union of qualities which had from 
the earliest times constituted the 
chosen people into a link between 
the East and West, that was now in 
the highest degree exemplified in the 
character of Paul . . . Never before 
or since have the Jew and Gentile 
so completely met in one single 
person . . . What is that probing of 
the innermost recesses of tiie human 
heart and conscience — so unlike the 
theocratic visions of the older pro- 
phets — but the apostolical reflection 
of the practical, individual, psy- 
chological spirit of the western 
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Generosi- 
ty. 



of Conscience, Here we may just glance at its 
more superficial aspect. The habit of mind which 
I am here indicating exhibits itself in many varied 
ways. We might group them, perhaps, under the 
two heads of generosity and forbearance. 

Notwithstanding all the plots and misrepresen- 
tations of his enemies, Paul's disposition is ever 
that of confiding trust. He does not indulge the 
habit of suspicion. Party-spirit is rife at Corinth, 
and the name of ApoUos is one of the watchwords : 

1 Cor. xvL yet he urges Apollos to go there, does not fear that 

Apollos will be disloyal, or that the spirit of faction 
wiU be increased by his presence. Soon afterwards, 

2 Cor. i. 8. in writing the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 

he tells them all his feelings, and assumes that they 
will be interested in the recital. He readily for- 
gives what was unfair to himself. He forgives and 
GaL iv. 12, he forgcts. He says to the Galatians : ' Ye have not 



philosophies? . . . That capacity 
for throwing himself into the position 
and feelings of others — ^that intense 
sympathy in the strength of which, 
as has heen truly said, he had a 
thousand fHends, and loved each as 
his own soul, and seemed to live a 
thousand lives in them, and died a 
thousand deaths when he must quit 
them — what was all this but the 
effect of God's blessing on that 
boundless versatility of nature which 
had formed the especial mark of the 
Grecian mind for good and evil in 
all ages? '—Pp. 167-169. And the 
important reflections which follow 
in a later part of the same dis- 
course must not be overlooked. 
* The conviction of the truth of 
Christianity rests far more than 
may at first sight appear on the 



conviction of its nniversality ; and 
if it could be proved that large 
provinces of human thought, im- 
portant elements of human advance- 
ment, were altogether foreign, if not 
hostile to its teaching, then, far more 
than by any direct attack on its 
outward evidences, would its hold 
be loosened over the minds of men ; 
it might be held to have been a 
religion, it could hardly be prac- 
tically held to be the religion of the 
world. Thanks be to God, the 
Scriptures teem with a thousand 
proofs that no such alternative is 
offered to us, and none perhaps is 
more convincing than the lesson 
forced upon us by the work and 
character of St Paul.*— Pp. 179, 
180* 
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injured me at all/ though this was a time when he lect. 
was full of anxiety lest, through the mischief of ^^- — ^ — ' 
the Judaizers, his labour had been in vain. 

To turn now to his forbearance :^ he is sensitively Forbear- 
afraid of causing pain. He calls God to record, 
that it was ' to spare ' his erring converts that he 2 Cor. i. 
had not visited them when he intended/^ Though 
infinitely above the little superstitions which make 
religion to consist in minor observances, he never 
boasts of his superiority, never treats scruples with 
derision. Irony indeed he has: but this he re- 
serves as a lash for those who were proud of their 
breadth of view and were contemptuous towards 
others.^ Perhaps the most remarkable of all the 
instances, which it is natural to mention here under 
this general head, is the passage in which he 
speaks of those at Rome who * preached Christ of phii. i. le, 
contention ' and ' sought to add aflSliction to his ^^' 
bonds.' ' Notwithstanding,' he says, ' everyway, 
Christ is preached ' : and he therein ' rejoices, yea. 



' No greater instance of forbear- 
ance can be adduced than what he 
says to Philemon (vv. 8, 9), * I might 
have such confidence in Christ as 
to command, but for love's sake I 
rather beseech* These words, as 
Dr. Newman says, might be taken 
as a motto to his whole ministry: 
* Letting influence take the place of 
rule, and charity stand instead of 
authority, he held souls captive by 
the regenerate affections of human 
nature,* — P. 137. 

* See above, p. 83, n. 1. 

' A question arises (to be re- 
verently handled, yet not necessarily 
to be repelled) as to whether we 
can trace in St. Paul anything 
like what we call hnmour. Our 



impression would be, that every 
thing in him was pitched too high 
for the ordinary play of light and 
shade in human converse. (Chry- 
sostom notes that, while it is 
strongly said that the Apostle wept, 
it is never said that he laughed. 
— HmniL in Matt, i. p. 82, ed« 
Field.) Yet there is a difference 
between the sarcasm with which, 
in the Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, he pursues the hypocritical 
disturbers of the church, and the 
lofty irony of Elijah (1 Kings xviii. 
27). The severity is extreme: but 
love is evident in every word. See 
Niemeyer*s excellent remarks, pp. 
320-322. 
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Friend- 
ship. 



and will rejoice.' It might indeed well be that 
differences among Christians would vanish into 
insignificance, in presence of the hideous Paganism 
of Rome.^ But how I'are is such generous for- 
bearance, even among good men and in the highest 
of all causes I 

A still more definite feature, perhaps, is before 
us when we consider St. Paul's tenderness and 
sjonpathy in their concentrated form, and think of 
his friendships. Here is the Christian result cor- 
responding to that natural desire for sympathy 
which we noticed before. Friendship was to St. 
Paul of as much consequence as to any man that 
ever lived. He needed the help of friends even in 
his divinely-conducted work. Their presence was 
his joy. His feelings towards them were intense. 
But the very prominence of this part of St. Paul's 
character makes it needless to enlarge on it.*^ I 
will just refer to one point of detail, which might 



^ See De Pressense, p. 240. 

' ' He who had the constant con- 
templation of his Lord and Saviour 
was nevertheless as susceptible of 
the affections of human nature 
and the influences of the external 
world, as if he were a stranger to 
that contemplation. He who had 
rest and peace in the love of Christ, 
was not satisfied without the love 
of man. He whose supreme reward 
was the approbation of God, looked 
out for the approval of his brethren 
... He loved them not only * for 
Jesus* sake,' to use his own expres- 
sion, but for their own sake also. 
fie lived in them ; he felt with them 
and for them ; he was anxious about 
them ; he gave them help, and in 
turn he looked for comfort iVom 



them. His mind was like some in- 
strument of music, harp or viol, the 
strings of which vibrate, though 
untouched) with the notes which 
other instruments give forth . . . 
Even when he was about to be 
martyred, still, as before, he had 
time to think of his friends, of those 
who were near him, those who were 
away, and those who had deserted 
him . . . He who is the special 
preacher of Divine Grace, is also 
the special friend and intimate of 
Human Nature. He who reveals to 
us the mysteries of God's Sovereign 
Decrees, manifests at the same time 
the tenderest interest In the souls 
of Individuals.* — Newman's Ser^ 
mons, pp. 130, 133. 
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possibly pass unobserved, namely, his gratitude to lect. 
lis friends, and his distinct remembrance of all who :- . » -" 

Gratitude. 

had ever shown him kindness.^ Again to notice 
that Epistle to the Galatians; though he has to 
rebuke them sternly for the present, he cannot 
forget their affectionate reception of him in the 
past. Thus also in writing to the Philippians, there 
come back upon his grateful recollection * those Phii.iv.«. 
women who laboured with him in the Gospel, with 
Clement, and other fellow-labourers ; ' and he begs 
that help may be given to them. How richly the 
same kind of fond remembrance overflows in the 
Second Epistle to Timothy — * The Lord give 2 Tim. l 
mercy unto the house of Onesiphorus, for he oft 
refreshed me, and was not ashamed of my chain : 
but when he was in Rome, he sought me out very 
diligently and found me. The Lord grant unto 
him that he may find mercy of the Lord ! ' And 
again at the very end of the letter, a salutation is 
expressly sent to ' the household of Onesiphorus.^ ib. iv. 19. 
But no passage is so much to our purpose, as that 

' Niemeyer has a very warm para- sich, sondem fordert ganze Gemein- 

graph on this part of St PauFs en zum Dank gegen seine Wohl- 

character. The Apostle well knew thater aaf, und wo es moglich ist, 

the art ' schon anzunehmen, die zum Dank durch That* And then 

vielleicht noch grosser ist als die he gi^es such instances as those 

Kunst schon zu geben.* And the which are mentioned above, adding 

example is all the more precious, with much truth of this kind of 

because what he received bore no gratitude, ' Wie viel warmer und 

proportion to what he gave. ' Und ausdruckvoller als unsre kalten 

dennoch ist ihm kein Beweis des Wiinsche, von dem Segen des Him- 

WohlwoIIens, kein Zeugniss der meh (als ob es Schande ware, den 

Liebe zn gering, als das er es nicht Namen der Gvtiheit zu nennen) 

mit den warmsten Ausdrucken eines von der Gunst des Glucka und 

dankbaren Herzens belohnt hatte. Schicksals (als wenn wir die For- 

Noch lange nach dem Genuss der tuna anbeten) und was sonsten die 

Liebe, gedenkt er ihrer, und behalt Mode fiir Formeln erfunden hat' 

das Gefiihl dafur nicht alieia bey Pp. 416, 417. 
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LECT. last chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, in which 
-- — r-^ — ' many individuals are singled out for remembrance, 

Rom. xvi. "^ , *^ 

1-4, 6, 9, and appropriate salutations sent to each : ' I com- 



23 



mend unto you Phoebe . . . that ye receive her 
and assist her: for she hath been a succourer of 
many, and of myself also. Greet Aquila and 
Priscilla, my helpers in Christ Jesus, who for my 
life laid down their own necks: unto whom not 
only / give thanks, but also all the churches of the 
Gentiles. Greet Mary, who bestowed much labour 
on us. Salute Urban, our helper in Christ. Gains 
mine host^ and of the whole church, saluteth you.' 

Dtsinter- One morc particular may bring this summary to a 
conclusion. An unfailing mark of true friendship is 
disinterestedness; and this was eminently charac- 
teristic of St. Paul. I suppose we expect in an 
Apostle that he will go through enormous trials for 
many year» without anything in a worldly sense to 
gain by it. Let us then glance at this matter too 
in one of its incidental and smaller manifestations. 
We find St. Paul refusing support for his labours, 
while yet (and this, too, is part of his consideration 
for others) he asserts the principle which is the 
sufficient justification of all ecclesiastical endow- 

1 Cor. ix. ments : ' Nevertheless I have not used this power ; 

12. 

but I sufier all things, lest I should hinder the 

Gospel of Christ.' Here in this sentence, and 

sentences like it, we are at the fountain head of aU 

Desire this tendcmess and sympathy. A disinterested 

salvation desire for the salvation of others makes a man dis- 

of others. — 

interested in everything else. This desire for the 
highest good, whether of churches or individuals, is 
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the controlling principle which harmonises all that lect. 
we have been considering to-day. If Paul longed - — r^ — ' 
to see the disciples in Rome, it was that he might 

* impart to them some spiritual gifk/ If he feels it Rom.i.ii. 
painful to be left in Athens ' alone/ it is because 

he has sent Timothy and Silas to * establish ' the i Thess. 
Macedonian churches, and * comfort them concern- 
ing their faith,' lest by some means the tempter ib. 5. 

* should have tempted them ' and all the Apostolic 
labour should be ' in vain.* If he mourns over the 
departure of Demas, it is because that unstable 2Tiir.iv. 
disciple * has loved this present world.' If he has 

no peace because he ' meets not Titus his brother,' 2 Cor. vii. 
it is because that friend is to bring him news of the 
polluted and tempted Corinthian church. If he 
pours out his heart to Philemon, it is that the Phiiem.i6. 
slave and the master may be reconciled as Christian 
brethren. If he keenly feels the indignity of being 

* an ambassador in bonds,' he exults in feeling that 2 Tim. ii. 
' the word of God is not bound.' ^ ' My tribulation Eph. iii. 

13. 

is your glory.' ' We live if ye stand fast.' ' Who is 1 Thess. 
weak, but that I am in tender and immediate 2 cop. xi. 
sympathy with him? Who is tempted into sin, but ' 
that I bum with anger and grief? ' * Ye are in my 
heart to live and die with you.' * I bear about in ib. iv. 10. 
my body the dying of the Lord Jesus : but if ib. 12. 



' I may just quote here one sen- 
tence from the above-mentioned 
discourse of Ancillon (p. 53), which 
is a curious specimen of an old 
French Protestant visitation - ser- 
mon. * Je prise beaucoup les larmes 
de S. Pierre, maisje prise encore 
davantage les larmee de S. Paul 



dans notre texte (Phil. iii. 18, 19). 
Les larmes de S. Pierre estoient des 
larmes de repentance, les larmes de 
S. Paul estoient des larmes de 
charite ; les larmes de S. Pierre 
estoient les larmes d'un pecheur, 
les larmes de S. Paul estoient des 
larmes d*un Pasteur.* — P. 20. 
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LECT. death works in me, life works in you/ Therefore 
^ — r^ — ' I * fiiint not.' * Jesus was crucified through weak- 
2Cor.xiu. jj^gg^ yg|. jjg liveth by the power of God: we 

also are weak in Him, but we live with Him by 
Col. 124, the power of God toward you.' *I rejoice in my 
suflferings for you, and fill up that which is behind 
of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for His body's 
sake, which is the Church, whereof I am made a 
minister.' But why should I multiply such quota- 
tions? It is evident that, though we began by 
endeavouring to look at the purely human side of 
this character, we are now looking at its divine side. 
We have passed out of the sphere of natural sjnnpathy 
into the sphere of that higher sympathy, which 
Love of springs from union with Christ. If the natural 
heart is beating here, the Christian heart is beating 
with it : and we cannot well distinguish the pulsa- 
Gen. xxiv. tions. * Bchold ! we stand here by the well of 
' ' water.' The love of Christ is that main stream, 
which receives all the other streams of impulse and 
passion, and makes them holy and safe and benefi- 
cent — ^^v^hich uses every mountain torrent — and may 
even absorb and make use of our scanty and slug- 
gish aflfections, even at this low level, turning even 
tbem into a blessing, through its own copious flow, 
unto the fatness and fruitfulness of the land. 



8ion. 



Conciu- Now in concluding this attempt to illustrate St. 

Paul's tenderness and sympathy, I might dwell on the 
fact that all his various Epistles, and the narrative in 
the Acts, have been used freely and indifferently : and 
that the same trait of character has come easily and 
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naturally to view from the use of all. No digression lect. 
seemed necessary, in the course of the inquiry, to call — r^ — ' 
attention to this fiict. . And now at the close I simply 
and barely notice it, with the additional observation 
that this argument reaches those Epistles which of 
late have been most closely questioned. It seems to 
me quite evident, that the same man who spoke to 
the elders at Miletus, wrote also from Rome (nearly 
ten years afterwards) that last letter to Timothy. 

And to end with what is directly practical. Such Persua- 
a character as this, which comes out before us in and infia- 
that affecting address and in those final letters, is a sadba^cha- 
very powerful character.^ Sorrow itself is winning '**^*®'" 
and persuasive.^ The mere sight of suffering is 
an attraction which few are able to resist: and 
when that suffering is combined with strong con- 
victions, and when those convictions have their root 



> The trath of ihig is well ex- 
pressed at the two poles of recent 
Oxford theologj. ' A man who thus 
divests himself of his own greatness 
and pats himself on the level of his 
brethren, and throws himself upon 
the sympathies of haman nature, and 
speaks with such simplicity and spon- 
taneous outpouring of heart, is forth- 
with in a condition both to conceive 
great love of them and to inspire 
great love towards himsell' — Dr. 
Newman, pp. 128, 129. < To St 
Paul specially was it given to preach 
to the world, who knew the world ; 
he subdued the heart, who under- 
stood the heart It was his sym- 
pathy that was his means of in- 
fluence ; it was his affectiouateness 
which was his title and instrument 
of empire.* — P. 118. 'Great men 
are sometimes said to possess the 



power of command, but not thd 
power of entering into the feelings 
of others. Such was not the great- 
ness of the Apostle Sr. Paul His 
strength was his weakness, and his 
weakness his streng^. His depen- 
dence on others was in part also 
the source of his influence over 
them.'— Prof. Jowett, i. pp. 302,303. 
' * On prete une oreille attentive 
fi un avocat qui a souffert pour la 
cause qu'il defend.' But, inde- 
pendently of this, ' la douleur a ses 
droits sur le cceur de lliomme ; elle 
exerce un empire, elle obtient un 
respect qui lui est propre. L'Apotre 
lui-meme, avee cette connaissance 
du coeur humain qui respire dans 
tout ce qu*il dit, fait appel fi ce 
sentiment (GaL vi. 17) en ecrivant 
aux Galates.' — A. Monod, p. 54» 
See also, pp. 140, 146. 
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LECT. in a sensitive and generous heart, then there is -an 
influence of commanding power. Sorrow, too, and 



suflfering are themselves a fountain of sympathy. 
And sjnnpathy helps others in sorrow, and often 
obtains for truth an access which would otherwise 
be closed. Sympathy wins confidence and secures 
co-operation — enables you to gather round you the 
willing labour of others — ^uses their services with- 
out forfeiting their love.^ Paul, like David— like 
a Greater than David — ^had the power of assimi- 
lating and controlling the characters of those 
around him. Paul's religion was the religion of 
the Beatitudes: and his, too, was the blessing 
promised in the Sermon on the Mount. * Blessed 
Matt V. 6. are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth.' 
2 Cor. vi. Paul was * poor, yet making many rich ; as having 
nothing, and yet possessing all things.' Natural 
weakness enhances the moral force by which the 
Gospel thus makes progress. By faith the very 
weakness is turned into strength, just as in 
Christian experience sorrow also is turned into joy. 
How deep is the truth in our Lord's words: — 
Matt. XX. t Whosoever will be chief among you, let him be 
your servant ! ' May He enable us, as He enabled 
Gal. V. 13. Paul, 'by love to serve one another,' yea to be 
2 Cor. w. 4 ^^^ servants of all, for Jesus' sake I ' 

> 'Le caract^re qae ces larmea pr^yenu raaditenr en fayear de 

rey^lent fait ane des puissances de TEyangile, qae de Tayoir pr^yenu 

son apostolat. Cette puissance op^re en fayeor de celui qui Tannonce. 

en gagnant les coeurs h. TApotre: Elleop^re, enmultipliantlesmoyens 

chacun se sent attire yers cet homme d*action de P Apotre ; cette famille 

en qui la faculty d'aimer a pris an fratemelle qui se groupe aupr^s 

deyeloppement extraordinaire ; et d'un maitre si aimant forme autour 

■comme les plus grands obstacles que ^e lui comme une sainte phalange. . 

rencontre T^yangilesontceux qu'il . . .' — A. Monod. p. 74. See p. 80. 
trouye dans la yolonte, c'est ayoir 
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VToDLMT thou be faithAil to do that work that God hath appointed thee 
to do in this world for His name ? then make mach of a trembling heart 
and conscience ; for though the Word be the line and rule whereby we 
must order and govern all our actions, yet a trembling heart and tender 
conscience is of absolute necessity for our so doing. A hard heart can do 
nothing with the word of Jesus Christ. 

Keep, then, thy conscience awake with wrath and grace, with heaven 
and hell ; but let grace and heaven bear sway. Paul made mach of a 
tender conscience, else he had never done as he did, nor suffered what we 
read of. * And herein,' saith he, * do I exercise myself, to have al- 
ways a conscience void of offence toward God and toward men.' But 
this could not a stony, benumbed, bribed, deluded, or a muzzled con- 
science do. Paul was like the nightingale with his breast against the 
thorn. That his heart might still keep waking, he would accustom 
himself to the meditation of those things that should beg^t both love and 
fear ; and would always be very chary, lest he offended his conscience. 

John Buntan. 
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Acts xxiv. 16. 



Herein do I exercise myself^ to have always a conscience 
void of offence toward God and toward men. 

The subject of the course of Lectures, of which the lect. 



III. 



present is the. third, is the personal character of the ^ 

General 

Apostle Paul. The purposes to be kept in mind plan of the 
during the inquiry were three — first, to notice how 
far the same character comes into view from an 
examination both of the Acts and the Epistles, 
thus furnishing an argument for the authenticity 
of all these documents ; secondly, to consider how 
far the character is not only harmonious and iden- 
tical, but strongly marked and definite^ and thus 
inconsistent with all notion of Christianity having 
grown up into its New Testament form in an acci- 
dental and traditionary manner ; and thirdly, and 
most especially, to turn this pattern of Apostolic 
character to some practical account for the benefit 
of our souls. I excuse myself for repeating this, 
because the congregation is now in some consider- change 
able degree changed. Of those who were present legation." 

H 
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LECT. on the first Sunday of this month, very many are 

J. 1 Im 



not present now: and of those who are here as- 
sembled, many are now in this church for the first 
time in their lives. ^ 

The first topic under consideration was the tact 
and presence of mind of the Apostle, the second, 
Subject his tenderness and sympathy. The present dis- 
present coursc I proposc to dcvotc to his conscientiousness 
Conscien- CL^d integrity. Thus we are following an obvious 
uousiiess ^^j useful order of progression. If the first 
Integrity, fg^i^pg Qf character was chiefly natural, and (so to 
speak) intellectual quite as much as moral, and if 
the second had main reference to the emotional 
side of the Apostle's temperament, now we are, if 
not necessarily on religious ground, at least on dis- 
tinctively moral ground. Nor does this change 
harmonise badly with the above-mentioned change 
in the nature of the congegation. If there is any 
subject on which a preacher might wish to address 
some afifectionate words to those who are newly 
come to the University, it is the subject of con- 
science. May God graciously give His help to this 
poor endeavour to make the example of St. Paul 
itself preach the sermon ! 

Eiucida- ^ Herein do I exercise myself,' he says to Felix, 

tionofthe . 

T^ords * to have always a conscience void of offfence toward 

Addressed 

to Felix. God and toward men.' He states here a cardinal 

ACtS XXIV. .."I />!■ Tll*/» 1 t 1 * 1 

16. principle oi his whole life: and every word which 

he uses in the sentence is worthy of our closest 

* See the note on Lecture I. p. 5. just after the beginning of the full 
The present Lecture was delivered business of the University Term. 
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attention. There is no selection between one duty 
and another, or between one class of duties and 
another — but alike 'toward God^ and 'toward 
men^^ and ' always^ he seeks to have his conscience 
' void of offence.^ As to the meaning of this last 
expression, it must, in regard to God, denote the 
avoidance of all breach of the Divine law — and also 
in regard to man, the chief reference must be to 
the avoidance of all thoughts and acts which are 
unjust to other men. Still it is worthy of remark 
(if only in anticipation of a part of the subject 
which will be noticed towards the conclusion) that 
in one of the two other places where this word 
occurs in the New Testament, it refers to the caus- 
ing of the occasions of sin to others.^ But there is 
another word in the sentence to which I desire 
particularly to call attention — the word ^ exercise.^ 
Literally it means ' to go into training.' And this 
training — this Christian acrxria-tg — this habit of 
self-discipline, as a necessary means of keeping the 
conscience in a sound and healthy state — is a serious 
subject which in this day we are apt to forget.*^ 
But, again, if we combine this sentence with another 
sentence used by the Apostle a very short time 



LECT. 
HI. 



1 *Awp6^i€oiroy. See 1 Cor. x. 32 ; 
Phil. i. 10. I need only refer to 
the use of «-pd<rico/ifia, Rom. xiy. 13 ; 
and irpoa-KOjHi, 2 Cor. yi. 3. 

' There is another little word, 
-which we must not fail to notice in 
this text ; for the tme reading is 
iral ain6s, * I aho,* * I as weU as 
ihey,^ Bengel says : * Ego, qoicquid 
illi facinnt* Meyer says: ^ Et 
ipse, wie andere Bekenner dieses 
Glaubens nnd dieser Hoffnung.' 



I should rather view this turn of 
St Paul's language as expressing 
a compliment, as intended to put 
himself and them on the same 
ground. Thus we have again one 
of those delicate touches, which 
bring his character to view. 
Thus, too, the connection with the 
ral cdfTol aboye is clearer and more 
marked. See aboye in Lecture I. 
p. 24, n. 3, and below, in this Lec- 
ture, p. 123, II. 
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LECT. 

III. 

> , 

Similar 
words 
addressed 
to the 
Sanhe- 
drim. 

Acts xxiiL 
1. 



before, and recorded in the same part of the Acts, 
we reach a further and an important point. Stand- 
ing before the Sanhedrim, he began a fearless speech 
with these words — ' Brethren, I have lived in all 
good conscience before God until this day.' Here 
the Apostle asserts that hfe had always been a care- 
fully conscientious man. This statement takes in 
the period before his conversion. The words cover 
all the ground from his early manhood to the eve 
of his voyage to Rome.^ Further elucidation also 
of this topic is to be obtained from something else 
recorded in the neighbouring context. In fact it 
is remarkable (as was noticed in the first Lecture^) 
subject in how the word conscience seems eneraved, as it were, 

this part . & ' 7 

of the on this part of the Acts of the Apostles, and espe- 
cially on the speech addressed to Festus and 
Agrippa. Speaking to them of the time before his 
conversion, St. Paul says, ' I thought that I ought 
to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus 

Actsxxvi. Qf Nazareth.' His persecution of the Christians 
was itself undertaken as a matter of conscientious 
duty. And then further, in the account of the 



Marked 
pro- 
minence 
of this 



Words 
addressed 
to Festus 
and 
Agrippa. 



' * Qu8B Terha si et ad anteriorem 
vittB partem, quum nondum factos 
est Christianus, extendenda sint, 
qnod mnltis placuisse video, et mihi 
qaidem yidetur valde prohabile, 
statuendum est eum etsi Christiano 
nomini et fidei infestissimum hostem, 
et, ut ipse fatetur (1 Tim. i. 13), 
persecutorem adhac et blasphemum, 
dici tamen potuisse etiam turn 
omni bona Conscienti& ireiroAtTcO- 
cBcu T9» Bttfif quod omni illo tempore 
nil fecerit, nisi quod Conscientia 
ipsius, pro mensura luminis quod 
tunc habuit, faciendum sibi dicta- 



verat Revera enim existimabat 
ut ipse, in altera sua, apnd Regem 
Agrippam, apologia, palam et sin- 
cere profitetur (^o^a ifMvr^f Acts 
XX vi. 9), oportere se adversus 
nomen Jesu Nazareni multa facere.' 
Sanderson's Works (ed. Jacobson), 
iv. p. 72. It will be seen that 
Bishop Sanderson speaks with a 
slight hesitation ; but we can hardly 
have much doubt on the subject, 
when we consider also 2 Tim. i. 3. 
Compare Acts xxli. 3. 
2 See pp. 34, 35. 
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moment of the conversion, we must recollect that lect. 

. III. 

it is only in this one of the three narratives of that ' — r-^— ' 

event ^ that the significant phrase occurs, ' It is hard Acts xxvi. 

for thee to kick against the pricks.' By which I 

presume we must understand that certain inward 

compunctions had, for some little time at least, been 

felt, and that, though the deluded view of duty 

still prevailed, yet the persecutor's mind was ill at 

ease.^ It was in fact the point of transition from stress laid 



1 See p. 35. In Acts ix. 5, the 
words ckKi^v troi irphs Kivrpa Aa- 
KTlfeitf are an interpolation from 
xxyi. 14. 

' Exception has been taken to 
this yiew, on the ground that Paul 
was in the full course of perse- 
cution when he was struck down 
to the ground, and that there is no 
symptom of any previous pause in 
his cruelty and rage. But the 
word K^vrpov must denote something 
which was felt. And who knows 
what misgivings he may have had 
from the moment of Stephen's death ? 
All such misgivings his blinded 
conscience would urge him to re- 
press, till he saw his mistake : and 
then his conscience became active 
on the side of Christianity. 

See A. Monod (pp. 108, 109). 
' Saul ne se rend pas, il n'en est que 
plus enflanun^ de coldre contre celui 
qu*£tienne invoque avec tant de 
foi, et en qui il s'endort avec tant 
de paix. . . . Et pourtant, que 
savons-nous si cette vue ne deposa 
pas dans le coeur de Saul une pre- 
miere inquietude, un premier doute 
salutaire ? Que savons-nous si cette 
inquietude, si ce doute, repousse 
d'abord comme une tentation im- 
portune, traduit peut-dtre en amer- 
tume et en violence, ne prepara pas 
les voies pour la scdne de Damas ? ' 
De Pressense says the same thing 



more confidently, and perhaps rather 
too strongly. < On se tromperait si 
Ton pensait que la conversion de 
saint Paul a ete operee instantane- 
ment, comme par un coup de 
foudre. W y avait long temps — 
c*est Jesus-Christ lui-meme qui 
nous Tapprend — qu'il ^tait pour- 
suivi par Vaiguilhn divin, au jour 
oh il fut terrasse sur le chemin de 
Damas (p. 207). Savez-vous, mes 
freres, ce qui excite surtout la colore 
de Saul ? c'est qu'une voix repond 
dans son coeur a la voix d'Etienne 
et confirme son temoignage sur le 
neant de la piete pharisaique .... 
Et pourtant Taiguiilon divin s'etait 
enfonce dans son coeur; 11 ne Ten 
arrachera plus : k sa coldre on pent 
mesurer son trouble' (pp. 212, 
213). n ne fuyait avec cet em- 
pressement que parce qu'il se sentait 
^ demi-vaincu' (p. 219). See also 
Stier, Reden der Apostel^ ii. p. 299, 
and Reden von Himmel her, pp. 19, 
20. Besser takes a different view, and 
regards this ' kicking against the 

pricks ' as the effort of self-righte- 
ousness to merit justification (* Wi- 
der den Stachel des gottlichen Zorns 
hatte Saul bisher gelockt ; wie der 
Stier auschlagt gegen den Stecken 
seines Treibers, hatte er den todt- 
lichen Stachel des Gesetzes in sein 
Fleisch eingebohrt, der stolzen 
Meinung lebend, den Stachel nb- 
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on Con- 
science 
in the 
account 
oftheCon- 
yersion. 
Acts xxvi. 
19. 



a conscience blinded to a conscience enlightened. 
And notice the phrase too in which he expresses 
his ready acceptance of the light when it did come. 
* Immediately I was not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision.' He obeyed his conscience on the right 
path, as he had obeyed it on the wrong path. No 
doubt all this was a lesson — a most solemn lesson 
— and intended to be such — ^for Festus and Agrippa. 
Their present duty was expressed in his past expe- 
rience. But all that I am concerned to urge here 
is the stress the Apostle lays on conscience, and his 
method of illustrating his teaching on the subject, 
by his own lifelong habit of obeying conscience. 



Similar re- It will be uscful uow (before proceeding to details) 
conscience to tum to a totally different period of the great Apo- 
Pastoral stlc's life. I take into my hand his Pastoral Epistles, 
Epistles, gj^^ ^ ^^ more willingly because they have been re- 
cently not only doubted, but confidently pronounced, 
in some quarters, to be post-apostolic* Here we 
have — not narratives with speeches interspersed — 
but three letters, written evidently about the same 
time, and under the influence of strong per- 



brechen za konnen darch Geset- 
zesgeniige und Gesetzesgerechtig- 
keit aus eignem Vennogen,* p. 38). 
So Baumgarten, Eng. Transl. i. pp. 
225 — 231. But this view does not 
seem so naturally to suit the phrase. 
* Thus Ewald, who never hesi- 
tates, goes further than Schleier- 
macher or De Wette, and decidedly 
places these Epistles apart from the 
Pauline writings. I venture to 
think that, by small touches, in such 
points as those which are brought 
forward in these Lectures, we can 



trace the same man who writes the 
other Epistles and speaks in the 
Acts, and thus bring forward iden- 
tity of character as a sufficient 
answer to objections derived from 
other considerations. One of the 
most marked features of resemblance 
is that which is under consideration 
in the present Lecture. Another, 
equally marked, is the sobriety and 
discretion which are as conspicuous 
in these communications to Timothy 
and Titus as they are in the Acts 
and the other Epistles. 
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sonal feeling. What can we gather from hence in lect. 

• . Ill 

regard to our special subject, both as to teaching ^ — r^ — ' 

and example ? Of all the peculiarities both of style 
and matter in these Epistles (and they are not a 
few^) hardly any is more remarkable than the em- 
phatic and repeated references to conscience. It 
would seem as if this Apostle's maturest judgment 
and prolonged experience (if we may use these 
words of one who acted and wrote under special 
Divine direction) led him, at the close of his varied 
life, to feel more deeply than ever on this momen- Not only 
tons question. He begins the first of these letters ^^ p^^^p*- 
by saying that 'the end of the commandment is iTim.i.5. 
charity out of a good conscience : ' and at the close 
of that same chapter he charges Timothy to hold 
fast ' faith and a good consciences^ which some, he ib. 19. 



* These Epistles are in style and 
verbal characteristics so different 
from St PauFs other writings, and 
yet so like one another, that I 
wonder good scholars and careful 
chronologists have not seen, on this 
ground alone, the difficulty of as- 
signing them to any but the latest 
period of the Apostle's life. I may 
mention, for instance, two very dif- 
ferent authors,Wieseler, Chrond. des 
Apostol Zeitalt 329-355, and Arch- 
deacon Evans, Script Biog. iii. 327- 
333. The conclusions of the former 
have been restricted by the theory 
(adopted by De Pressense among 
others) that there was no second 
imprisonment at Rome. This is a 
mere theory ; and if we reject it, the 
difficulty arising firom difference of 
style appears to me to vanish. Let 
any one who is accustomed to much 
writing observe the change in his 
own style after even a few years, 
and let him consider the struggle, 



conflict, and controversy which St. 
Paul went through, the perpetual 
strain upon his feelings, and the 
approach of old age ; and he will be 
at no loss to comprehend the verbal 
phenomena of the Pastoral Letters. 
Nor must we exaggerate the contrast 
of style which is admitted. We do 
still see here, as De Pressense 
says, ' le style si caracteristique de 
I'Apotre. . . . Cette phrase heurtee, 
coupee d'incidentes innombrables, 
entrelayant les idees et les mots dans 
une confusion apparente qui n'est 
que Tembarras de la richesse, brisee 
sans cesse pour repondre aux elans 
impctueux de sa pensee et de ses 
sentiments, ne porte-t-elle pas toute 
vive I'empreinte de son individu- 
alite ? * p. 326. Moreover, in words 
and phrases, as well as doctrinal state- 
ments, there is no lack of close re- 
semblances to the other Epistles and 
the speeches in the Acts. 
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LECT. adds, 'having put away, have made shipwreck.' 
-^ — r-^— Again below, in the same Epistle, the charge is given 

1 Tim. iii. that the deacons are to ' hold the mystery of the 

faith in apure conscience^ possibly in allusion to their 
pecuniary responsibility, a subject to which I shall 
have occasion soon to allude.^ And once more, in 
the same Epistle, we have a solemn passage con- 
ib. u. 2. ceming men ' whose consciences were seared with a 
hot iron ;' their ' own consciences ' it is in the original, 
as if to mark most strongly the individual con- 
sciousness of their own responsibility. They were 
like branded slaves who knew their guilt. And a 
passage in the Epistle to Titus is similar, concern- 
Tit Li 5. ing those * whose mind and conscience is defiled.' 
But in re But, it will be Said, this is all the language of pre- 
his o^ cept, and has nothing to do with St. Paul's per- 
practice. gQ^^^j character. Turn then to the Second Epistle 
to Timothy, which he begins in words very similar 
to those that were spoken to Festus and Agrippa, 
and with an abruptness almost as startling as that 

2 Tim. i. 3. with wliich he addressed the Sanhedrim, ' I thank 

God, whom I serve from my forefathers with pure 
conscience.'' How much light this throws on the 
words used in the opening part of the First Epistle 
1 Tim. i. to Timothy — to this efifect, that, * blasphemer, per- 
secutor, and injurious' as he had been, yet he 
obtained mercy because he ' did it ignorantly in un- 
belief.' Even then — in those days of violent oppo- 
sition to the truth — he had not disobeyed his con- 
science. Surely there is close similarity here with 
what we have collected from one particular part of 

* See note below, pp. 112-120, and note, p. 119. 
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the Acts, in this interchange of precept and prac- lect. 
tice, and in the illustration of a cardinal principle - — ,- — - 
by his own steady and consistent example. 

Pausing here for a moment, we observe, that Unity of 
through the whole of St. Paul's life (though that as to con- 
life consisted of two very different parts, one in ne^^both 
shade and the other in Ught) stiU there runs ^J^^hi^^ 
through the whole texture — from first to last — the ^^n^*'" 
one golden thread of an honest conscience. Ques- 
tions of the utmost moment arise here. What 
precise moral estimate are we to take of an honest True sig- 

nificAnco 

conscience, before a man has been converted to true of this, 
views of religion? And how far does conscience 
itself supply a standard for ascertaining what are 
true views of religion? Over this wide surface of 
serious thought I cannot attempt to wander, without 
leaving that narrow path which, in these discourses, 
I have thought it wiser and safer to follow. Our 
subject has reference merely, or at least mainly, 
to the facts of St. Paul's character, and the unity 
and consistency of that character, as exhibited in all 
our sources of information. Yet it may just be 
observed that Paul does himself, by God's inspira- 
tion, give us very suflScient light on those other — 
those great and general — questions. Of that early 
period — that dark period — when, though a perse- 
cutor, he was still conscientiously honest, he uses Deep and 
the language of the very deepest condemnation and l^sTot 
penitence/ It is evident that he did not think con- 

' A deep and abiding «en«eo/* 5m, cardinal point in the character of 
and very specially of this sin, is a St Paul after his conversion. Besser 



sin. 
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1 Cor. iv. 
4, 



science in itself a sufficient standard. It was Reve- 
lation which gave the light to Conscience : not Con- 
science which pointed the way to Revelation. Nay, 
even of the Christian — the spiritually-illuminated — 
conscience he says, ' I know nothing against myself 
— no known sin is on my conscience ' (the English 
Version obscures here the actual verbal connection * 
with our subject), ' yet,' he adds, ' I am not hereby 
justified. He that judgeth me is the Lord.' Still 
the fact of this continuous conscientiousness^ in light 
and in darkness, remains as an immovable feature 
of character : and this is our present subject.'^ As 
to the great questions which I have just touched, 



says very forcibly, ' Machtige Sunde 
iind ubermachtige Gnade, — diese 
beiden Angelpankte des ETaogelii, 
um die der Gktube sich bewagt, 
sind die beiden Hauptstiicke in des 
Apostels Lebre und die beiden 
Hauptseelenziige des Cbristenmen- 
seben Paulus/ p. 46. For bis bitter 
remembrance of tbe time vben be 
persecuted tbe Churcb of God (1 Cor. 
XV. 9; Gal. i. 13), see pp. 31-33. (3n 
the otber band, Besser marks equally 
strongly bow different Saul, before 
his conversion, was from Pharisees 
of the superficial and hypocritical 
kind, pp. 16, 21. 

' OMv ifxavT^ ffwol^ His aui*- 
tldriais was pure. 

' I may refer again to two writers 
who have been frequently quoted. 
Stier, in commenting on Acts xxii., 
on the one band, points out that St. 
Paul, even in bis persecuting days, 
did not act from interested motives 
(p. 169), that he did not consci- 
ously know Whom be was opposing 
(p. 174), that the instantaneous ques- 
tion, * What shall I do. Lord ? ' draws 
a sharp line of contrast between 
him and the hypocritical enemies 
of Jesus (pp. 178, 179), and that 



tbe words addressed to Ananias 
(tv. 14, 15) concerning the ' seeing 
and hearing,' imply an honest de- 
sire to see and to bear (p. 1 86) : but 
on the other hand he notes that 
Paul bad not till his conversion the 

* true pure conscience, sprinkled 
with the blood of tbe Lamb' (p. 171), 
and that deep guilt is implied in 
the phrase ' Arise, and be baptized, 
and wash away thy sins * (p. 189). A. 
Monod, after pointing out that St 
Paul's conversion was no mere out- 
ward reform or progressive amend- 
ment, no mere acceptance of a moral 
law or of certain religious principles 
(pp. 87-89), gives very strongly 
the Divine side of this momentous 
transaction (pp. 103-106), and then, 
equally strongly, the human side 
(pp. 106-112). On the one hand, 

* La conversion est Tceuvre de Dieu: 
c*e8t un germe etranger, depose dans 
notre ame par une main etrangdre :* 
on the other hand, ' Toute conver- 
sion est une alliance . . . Cette 
ignorance le laissait accessible k la 
grace, contre laquelle une resistance 
consciente et volontaire aurait in- 
vinciblement armc son coeur.' 
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they will probably never be summed up better than 
in the words of Bishop Sanderson : ' His zeal had 
been good, had it not been blind. His will did not 
run cross to his judgment, but was led by it. 
The error was in his understanding : that erroneous 
judgment poisoned all.'^ 



LECT. 

III. 



Following then our narrow path, let us inquire 
how this characteristic of the Apostle appears else- 
where, and into what details it penetrates. His Habit of 
consistent habit of appealing to conscience should to^on^^ 
be particularly observed. We might take as a ^^^^^ 
motto describing this settled principle, those words 2 Cor. iv. 
of his own ; ' By manifestation of the truth com- * 
mending ourselves to every man's conscience in the 
sight of God:' which again he supplements after- R), y. 11. 
wards thus : ' knowing the terror of the Lord, we 
endeavour to win men; but we have been made 
manifest to God, and I hope we have been made 
manifest in your consciences.^ And we see the 



^ Works (ed. Jacobson), i. 91. In 
what degrees the error -was caused 
by want of candid inquiry into the 
facts of Christianity, by prejudice 
in the study of the Old Testament, 
by the pride which sought to satisfy 
God*8 law by mere legal obedience, 
and by the indulgence of the passion 
of bigotry, we cannot ascertain. It 
is still true that Saul, before his 
conversion, went where conscience 
pointed, and that the error was in 
the light which conscience carried. 
Quotations have been given above 
from one of Dr. Newman's later 
works. I may add here some sen- 
tences from his Parochial Sermons 
(ii. pp. 115-118): * Saul was ever 
faithful, according to his notion of 



" the way of the Lord." Doubtless 
he sinned deeply and grievously in 
persecuting the followers of Christ 
Had he known the Holy Scriptures, 
he never would have done so . . . 
But he was bred up in a human 
school, and paid more attention to 
the writings of men than to the 
word of God . . . His sin was very 
great, because he certainly might 
have learned from the Old Testa- 
ment far clearer and diviner doc- 
trine than the tradition of the 
Pharisees . . . Stilf he differed from 
other enemies of Christ in this, that 
he kept a clear conscience, and ha- 
bitually obeyed God according to 
his knowledge.' 
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LECT. principle exemplijied everywhere. The speech at 

— ^ — . CaBsarea has already been mentioned : and various 

occasions might be adduced, in which the Jews are 

addressed, as for instance in that solemn quotation 

-^^*?.. „^ from Isaiah at the end of the Acts. But especially 

xxviu. 25. -t J 

isai. vi. 9, J would uoticc his modc of addressing the Heathen 
— in dealing with whom the reference is direct to 
the inward moral light — to conscience — that Old 
Testament before the Old Testament. The speech 
at Lystra, the speech at Athens, were both appeals 
to conscience. But the great and copious instance 
is to be found in the opening of the Epistle to the 

Rom. i. Romans. ' They were without excuse, because 

20,21. -^ . ' 

that, when they knew God, they glorified Him not 

as. God, neither were thankful : ' and on the other 

lb. ii. 14, hand, ' When the Gentiles, which have not the law, 

15. 

do by nature the things contained in the law, these 
are a law unto themselves, their conscience also 
bearing witness.' And as with the great natural 
principles of religious conviction, so with the details 
Gal. vi. 4. of Christian duty. ' Let every man prove his own 
Eph. vi. 7. work ; ' ' with goodwill doing service, as unto the 
Rom. xiii, Lord;' 'ye must needs be subject to the higher 
powers, not only for wrath, but for conscience sake.' 
And if, in turning from one of these passages to 
another, we have continually an interchange be- 
tween Paul's character as a Christian man, and 
Paul's teaching as an inspired Apostle, this again 
is no loss ta our argument. 
Warning A further point is his solemn warning against 
\f\ml trifling with conscience. Here again one of his 
sentences might be taken as a motto : — ' Whatsoever 



■with Con- 
science. 
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is not of faith is sin/ i.e. whatever you do, thinking lect. 
it to be wrong, that is wrong to you, though ;; — r-^ 

0.^0 Rom. XIV. 

another person, who thinks it right, may do the 23. 

same thing without guilt. ' He that doubteth, is ib. 

condemned ' if he doeth it. * Happy is he that ib. 22. 

condemneth not himself in the thing which he 

alloweth.' ' Let every man be fully persuaded in ib. a. 

his own mind.' And as were his injunctions to 

others, so was his practice as regards himself. He 

did not trifle with his own conscience. ' We labour 2 Cor. v. 

9. 
that we may be accepted of Him' — 'in all things ik vi. 4. 

approving ourselves' — 'not as pleasing men, but iThe88.ii. 

God, which trieth our hearts.' 'Our rejoicing 2 Cor. 1. 

is this, the testimony of our conscience^ that 

in simplicity and godly sincerity we have had 

our conversation in the world.' Nor could such 

passages, scattered thus here and there through 

the Epistles, be summed up more accurately and 

completely than in the words which I read at the 

outset from the Acts, ' Herein do I exercise myself^ 

to have always a conscience void of offence toward 

God and toward men J 

Now I do not think I should be faithfiil to the Appiica- 
responsibility in which I happen to be placed, if, subject to 
before passing to the next subdivision of the sub- audfe^e" 
ject, I did not myself make an appeal to conscience, 
and intreat my younger hearers to T^eware of 
trifling with conscience. I have been laying stress 
on this, that Paul had always been a conscientious 
man. I do not say that his conscientiousness led 
to his conversion. Far, veiy far from it. But he 
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LECT. was not a^rescued profligate. 'Chief of sinners,' 
indeed he was, as I believe every man is, when. 




with the full light of the Divine Law on his face, 
he sees himself in the glass of conscience. But he 
was no illustration of the execrable maxim that 
* the greatest sinner makes the greatest saint.' It 
is remarkable that there is no trace of any of the 
great religious teachers of the New Testament 
having been other than strictly upright, chaste, and 
moral Jews.^ Perhaps this has not always been 
considered as carefully as it might have been. 
What if St. Paul were known to have led a dis- 
solute youth when he was learning theology from 
Gamaliel at Jerusalem? How would this have 
affected our estimate of Christianity, or at least 
our feeling in regard to his subsequent teaching? 
But, leaving that question unanswered, I do not 
think he could have spoken as he did on those 
numerous occasions if he had ever led a frivolous 
and self-indulgent life, certainly not unless his life 
had been correct and morally pure. It is this 
Present powcr in the present of being able to refer with 
thl^ou°roi a clear conscience to the past (or in your case, my 
sfa'ength! younger brethren, the power in the future of refer- 
ring with a clear conscience to the present) of 

* In one respect I do not think that being is the only and sufficient test 

justice hasbeen done to Dr. Temple's of Revealed Truth (pp. 31, 4.5), 

Essay on the ' Education of the these "would surely be serious errors. 

World' in Essays and Reviews. If But I have never seen so forcibly 

any one were led by this essay to stated the important fact that the 

suppose (I am far from saying that idea of chastity, as an essential part 

it was intended) that the Greek of true religion, was upheld and 

religion gave a beneficial moral rooted in the world by the Jews 

training co-ordinate with the Jew- under the training of their Divine 

ish (pp. 3, 15, 18), or that the Revelation (pp. 12—14). 
natural conscience of a sinful 
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which I am speaking. I am not now comparing lect. 
one sin with another in regard to inherent '-^ — - 
deadliness; though our plain-speaking Litany is 
only the echo (in earnest prayer) of very clear 
and distinct words in the Bible. ^ But some sins 
have a terrible eflfect on character^ lowering the 
moral tone, blunting the finer sensibilities, dis- 
turbing the instincts of conscience. How else can 
we explain the conversation sometimes heard from 
older men, who, when passion is gone, give all the 
sanction of their grey hairs to a vile Heathen 
standard in a Christian country? Some of those 
who hear me are destined for the Sacred Ministry. 
Let me single them out. Not that this subject has 
special reference to any one class: for all must 
exert influence, and, in the case of all, the present 
is the parent of the future. Nor can I help here 
expressing a conviction (which has been deeply 
impressed upon me by facts very evident to all) 
that vice among us would be repressed with a 
firmer hand and a clearer judgment, if there 
were not among our Magistrates, and among the 
members of our Legislature, some whose past lives 
have left a hollow consciousness of guilt, and there- 
fore a faltering and a weakness which dares not rise 
to the Christian standard. But my appeal is chiefly 
to you, who have the Sacred Ministry in prospect. 

I intreat you often to consider what your ftiture Specially 
feelings will be, in your sacred office, when you of those 
look back on the present. The power of speaking for the 
then, as we have seen that St. Paul spoke, will be o/the**^^ 

' See Matt. v. 28 ; 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, 18 ; Eph. v. 5, 6 j Col. ili. 5, 6. 
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LECT. worth more than all your self-denial now. I know 

HI. 

— r^ — ' what persuasive maxims are current in your society, 
as in other society. 'AH young men are alike.' I 
have often heard that. But that is false. No false- 
hood invented by the Father of Lies was ever more 
false. If Cambridge is what it was twenty-five 
years ago, there is very little excuse for a young 
man leading there an immoral life. Use the means 
of grace. Be diligent in prayer. Be punctual in 
study. Take your cheerful share (moderately) in 
manly recreation. And when your time comes for 
the direct responsibility of seeking the salvation of 
souls — ^then you will have the honest strength 
which arises from conscious rectitude — ^past strug- 
gles will give you sjmapathy with those who are 
tempted — and yet you will not be ashamed to speak 
plainly — ^for, by God's promised grace, your con- 
1 Tim.i.5, scicucc (again to quote the Apostle's words in those 
a'^Tim. i. 3. scrious letters) has been kept ' good ' and ' pure,' and 
has neither been ' seared ' nor ' defiled.' 



Tit i 15. 



to money. 



Sense of But again to proceed along our prescribed path, 
reference St. Paul's conscicntiousness and integrity show 
themselves in a fine sense of honour in regard 
to pecuniary transactions. His precepts concerning 
honesty and fraud it is not necessary to quote. ^ 
But his practice corresponds with his precepts. 
And very remarkable it is, and very instructive, to 
see that a man of such exalted enthusiasm does not 
think even the details of money-matters beneath his 
attention,^ But if, as was observed on a former 

* See Rom. xiii. 8 ; 2 Thess. iii. 10. ture was delivered, my attention 
' In conversation, after this Lee- vas called to the very large refer- 
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occasion,^ Love is scrupulous and delicate in its lect. 

. . . « III. 

attention to detail, so also is Conscience/^ - — ^-^ 

It would be fanciful to dwell too much upon one Refusal to 

thing which is said in the Acts, namely, that at bribe. 

Caesarea Felix hoped that ' money would have been Acts xxw. 

given him of Paul, that he might loose him ' from 

prison, and therefore that he *sent for him , the 

oftener.' Still whatever occurs in Scripture should 

be noticed.^ Felix knew, from what had been 

previously said about the alms brought to Judaea, 

that Paul's friends would have had no difficulty in 

finding a bribe, if either his conscience or theirs 

would have allowed them to give one. Paul, too, 

need have taken no open part in the transaction, 



ence to money-matters which occurs 
in St. Paul's Epistles. The way to 
see this is to read the Epistles 
through, from beginning to end, 
with this subject in view. May we 
not say that this may partly be due 
to the fact that he was a Jew, and 
familiar from early life with pecu- 
niary transactions ? See Life and 
Epistles, i. p. 60. This would not 
in any way derogate from the au- 
thority of his Divine teaching on 
the subject; for God chooses His 
instruments suitably. And this may 
be added with truth, that such mi- 
nute reference to that which must 
be the daily business of a large 
portion of mankind, is an indica- 
tion of the practical fitness of 
Christianity to our condition. 

* See p. 83. 

' A remarkable and instractiye 
feature in St Paul's writings is his 
easy transition from small details to 
great truths. He carries common cir- 
cumstances rapidly and at once up to 
high principles, and descends in the 
same way, without effort, from the 



highest point down to common 
ground. It is this kind of combina- 
tion — this liying our ordinary life 
as in the presence of great realities 
— which we find so difficult 

' Dr. Beets (p. 231) notices this 
part of the history to make the re- 
mark, that to the Christian * an un- 
lawful imprisonment is better than 
an unlawful escape.* Dr. Besser 
(p. 92) notices it as a worthy 
Apostolical refutation of the vulgar 
proverb, that * every man has his 
price.' May we not apply this pas- 
sage of Holy Writ to condemn that 
loose morality which will trifle 
with promises and obligations for 
the sake of a selfish convenience or 
a momentary credit ? What is said 
in the last note justifies an allusion, 
even in this volume, to the excellent 
articles in the Times of Oct. 1 and 8, 
1863, on a conunon mode of pre- 
ferring comfort to truth. And in 
further excuse I may add, that 
young men are often under pecu- 
liar temptations from their extreme 
dread of appearing ungenerous. 
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LECT. 
III. 



PhU. iv. 8. 



Readiness 
to repay 
Phile- 
mon's 
losses. 



Philem. 
18, 19. 



Careful 
manage- 
ment 
of the 
collection. 



1 Cor. xvi. 
5,4. 



and he would thus have been set free, for again 
preaching the Gospel. But the New Testament 
contains nothing of this kind to shock our moral 
taste. 'Whatsoever things are honest, lovely, and 
of good report/ that was the Apostolic standard. 

Delicacy of conscience, in regard to pecuniary 
claims, is shown by St. Paul in what he says to 
Philemon concerning his fugitive slave, Onesimus : 
' If he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee ought, 
put that on my account; I, Paul, give thee a 
written promise with my own hand : I will repay 
it.' Whatever Philemon's duty might be as to 
reconciliation and forgiveness, the Apostle does not 
forget the duty of honestly restoring what has been 
dishonestly obtained.^ 

But especially we are called to notice the scru- 
pulous exactness with which he was careful to 
manage all the business relating to the collecting 
and conveying of those alms, to which allusion 
has just been made. Commissioners were chosen 
by the churches themselves to take charge of the 
contributions. 'When I come,' he writes to the 
Corinthians, 'whomsoever ye shall approve, them 
will I send with letters'^ to carry your charitable gift 
to Jerusalem : and if it be thought right, they shall 
go with me.' And what was done at Corinth was 



* The reference here is simply to 
money. The whole letter shows 
St. Paul's sense of what in all re- 
spects was due to Philemon, and 
his scrupuloas reluctance to take a 
liberty. This general consideration 
belongs to what is said in this Lec- 
ture on fairness (pp. 116, 123), and 



to what is said in the preceding 
Lecture on courtesy (p. 79). 

* This is surely the true con- 
nection. Bengel gives the sense 
thus : *■ Quoscunque, me presente, 
probaveritis ut fidos, hos cum litteris 
vestro nomine mittam/ It is true 
that this brings the words Si' iiriard' 
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done elsewhere. In the second Epistle he men- lect. 
tions one who was expressly associated with Titus - — -^—^ 



in this office, and * chosen hy the churches in regard 2 Cor. viii. 

to this charitable gift then in process of ministra- '"' 

tion/^ Nor was all this cautious and delicate 

management unnecessary; for it seems that both 

he aad Titus had been exposed to the vulgar 

charge of seeking their own profit in this charitable ib. xii. is. 

work.^ So that there was very good reason (as 

there always is in such transactions^) for shunning 

even the semblance of interested motives. We 

should observe his own statement: — 'Carefully 

avoiding, lest any man should blame us in dealing ib. ?iiL 

20 
with so large a sum ; ' * and he strengthens this by 

a quotation which he twice makes from the book of 

Proverbs : ' Providing things honest, in the sight, 

not only of the Lord, but of men ;' ^ in other words, 

' exercising ' himself to maintain a ' conscience,' not 

only in great things but in small things — not only 

in fact, but in appearance — ' void of offence toward 

God and toward men.' 

In order fully to appreciate St. Paul's fine sense Punctual- 
ity. 

K»y into the emphatic position; ' With all our care to avoid 

but maj there not be in this a scandal, misinterpretation is often 

gentleassertion of Apostolic dignity, ineyitable. It was while Paul was 

which comes out more fully in the anxiously engaged in removing a 

following words, ^ i i^^iov? prejudice, that the false impression 

' Besides the general testimony arose concerning Trophimus. 

conveyed in ^aivos^ he is x^^P^o- * In the strong word hSp6nis it is 

yrfifls, which implies deliberate assumed that the fund will be large; 

choice: and if with Chrysostom we and there may be a gentle admo- 

connect rphs riiv rod Kvpiw B6^caf nition in this. However this may 

with this participle, the force of be, the Apostle is cautious that no 

the passage becomes very strong. breath of censure should reach him- 

* It is strange to see the same self (<rre\\6fi€voi tovto fiii ris rifias 

accusation renewed in modem fiufiiiintTcu), 

times. See p. 141, n. » Prov. iii. 4. See Rom. xii. 17. 

1 2 
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Spirit of 
fiumess. 



LECT. of propriety and duty, we ought to combine with 
— . — ' all this the orderly^ punctual^ and systematic way in 
which he advises the money to be' laid up Sunday 
by Sunday,^ so that it may be ready when he comes; 
— and also the considerate spirit of fairness in which 
he invites, without dictating, liberality/^ In two 
forms this is conspicuous in the Apostle's argu- 
ments. First, there is to be a feir proportion between 
giving and having. The gift is accepted according to 
2 Cor. viii. ^ that a man hath, not according to that he hath not/ 
And next, no class of persons is to be unduly 
taxed in comparison with others : * Not that ye 
should be burdened and other men eased.' ^ The 
principle wliich he urges here is that of fair reci- 
procity. And elsewhere we find the same principle 
in a higher application. The Gentile Christians of 
Macedonia and Achaia, he says to the Romans, are 
the debtors of the poor Jewish Christians of Judsea : 
for if the Gentiles ' have been made partakers of 



R). 1.?. 



Rom. XY. 

27. 



> It would be irrelevaDt to meddle 
here with existing controversies on 
* the offertory ' : but it is in har- 
mony with the subject of this 
sermon to say that it is good policy 
as regards church collections, and a 
good rule for the individual, to lay 
stress on systematic giving. Even the 
hints of Scripture often contain great 
principles. 

' This habit of inviting without 
dictating is a mark of St Paul's 
character, which we cannot mistake, 
and it is one which might have 
been considered in the previous 
Lecture under the head of courtesy. 
Here it is rather to our purpose to 
class it under the head of fairness. 
He will not press too hardly upon 



those on whom he has a claim. It 
is the principle contained in the tva 
/ij) iwifiapM of 2 Cor. ii. 5, and con- 
spicuous throughout that Epistle. 
So in writing to Philemon (8, 9), 
' though he might command, he will 
rather request' See p. 87, n. 1 . 

' Generally the party * eased * are 
supposed to be the receivers in 
Judaea as opposed to the givers in 
Macedonia and Achaia. But I con- 
fess I think the contrast is between 
the ^irrdpnfM of the poor givers in 
Macedonia and the ircp^cnrcv/ia of 
the rich givers in Achaia. With 
changing circumstances it would be 
fair that the burden should be trans- 
ferred. 
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their spiritual things, their duty is to minister to lect. 
them in carnal things.' ^ — . — - 

Following this same principle in its applications Faimiess 
by St. Paul, and leaving for a moment the subject teachers. 
of money, we are led- to observe how fair he is 
towards other teachers^ how exact in taking credit 
only for the work which has been done by himself. 
This, too, may be classed as one of the instances 
of the Apostle's integrity. He will not ' build on Rom. xv. 
another man's foundation,' he will not ' boast of 
another man's labours.' Within the limits of his 2 Cor. x. 
own missionary work, as marked out for him by ^^' ^^' ^^* 
the ' rule ' of God's Providence, but not an inch 
beyond, wUl he extend his claim. ^ 

We are prepared now to understand why he is Sensitive- 
so keenly sensitive about his reputations^ He cannot gardmg 
bear to have his honesty called in question. ^I tionfor^ 
have defrauded no man,' he says in a letter to the 2°cor"^i. 
Christians of Corinth. ' I have coveted no man's ^• 
silver or gold,' he says in a speech io the elders of 33. 
Ephesus : and all this he proves by literally work- 
ing with his own hands.^ And as with his honesty, 
so with his truthfulness. He cannot bear to have his 
word doubted. How often, and on what very varied 



' No doubt there is sarcasm 
here, and a severe censure of those 
"who built upon his foundation, 
boasted where they had no claim, 
and disturbed the churches which 
he had founded. But this kind of 
honest indignation and sense of un- 
fairness on their part is a proof of 
-what is here advanced. A man who 
knows what is due to others is gene- 
rally aware of what is due to himself. 

^ See Lecture II. p. 74. 



' A further point is to be noticed 
here. His practice was to work in 
order that he might give (Acts xx. 
35), and this combination of honesty 
and liberality he strongly urges 
upon others (Eph. iv. 28). It is 
sometimes truly said that a man 
ought to be * just before he is gene- 
rous.' It is a higher truth still that 
a man must be * just in order to be 
generous.' 
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LECT. occasions, he confirms his statements with an oath ! 

III. 
■ — r^ — ' To take instances fi'om three Epistles : — ' Behold, 



Gai.i. 20. before God I lie not. ^ As God is true, our word 

2Cor.i.l8. , _ , . T 1 1 

toward you was not yea and nay. ' 1 say the truth 
Rom.ix.1. in Christ, I lie not, my conscience also bearing me 
witness in the Holy Ghost. '^ 



Practical 
applica- 
tion. 



Tempta- 
tion to in< 
cur debt 



But what I mainly desire to lay stress on here is 
that — ^taking our lesson fi'om St. Paul's course of 
conduct and habitual state of feeling — we see that 
carelessness in pecuniary transactions is reaUy 
sinful. In a plain English way of stating the 
matter, St. Paul teaches us that it is our duty to 
keep our accounts exactly, and to be careful that 
our credit rests on a sound basis. Now I do not 
forget where I am preaching; but there are 
dangers here, as well as in the mercantile com- 
munity where I happen to live. One temptation 
to which some here present have been exposed, and 
others will presently be exposed, is the temptation 
to incur deht^ — not for any good reasons, but 
for reasons which involve no real excuse. What- 
ever the regulations of a University may be, there 
must always be the possibility of inducements to 
extravagance; and it is part of the wholesome 
discipline of the place to test young men, especially 
such as are of limited means, whether they have 
the power of resistance. Some families have 
struggled hard to send some students here: and 



* See note in Lecture IV. on St 
Paul's use of oaths (p. 160). ♦ 

* Viewed in connection with all 
St. Paul's conduct in regard to 



money, how forcible does his pre- 
cept become : * Owe no man any- 
thing, but to love one another.' 
Rom. xiii. 8. See also i. 14, yiii. 12, 
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it is a poor return for such confidence to spend leci\ 
in folly what rightly belongs to younger brothers '^ — r-^-^ 



and sisters. But chiefly I would again dwell on 
the effect which the present has on the future. I The evii 
have seen something of the influence of debt quences 
upon the character^ and I can assure you that ^ ^ * 
it is enfeebling and lowering — that it tends to take 
off the fine edge of conscience — and that it often 
permanently injures the whole moral tone of those 
who once were scrupulously honourable. 

But a fiirther lesson may be usefully learnt from Phiian- 
this aspect of St. Paul's conscientiousness. In the no excuse 
matter of the collection he had a distinctly religious niary irre- 
object in view: yet he did not conceive that this ^^"^*^®* 
made any difference in regard to the duty of 
pecuniary exactitude. There is a special danger, 
which sometimes comes in the way of those who are 
earnestly engaged in philanthropic enterprises : and 
here again, if I speak of what has come before my 
own attention and affected my own feelings, this is 
surely the natural way of preaching. To build a 
church or a school, and to leave your own tradesmen 
unpaid, St. Paul would not have called this an act 
of faith. It is just the kind of case to which he 
would have applied that sentence from the book of 
Proverbs.^ I can testify that such things on the 
part of the Clergy — often arising from mere care- 
lessness or from a loose habit acquired (possibly) 

* Another point must not be oyer- strongly in the Pastoral Epistles 

looked. Besides all that is implied that the Deacon or the Presbyter 

in such frequently-recurring phrases must not be cu<rxpoK€pd'fi5 (1 Tim. iii. 

as (r€fiv6rriSf crtoippoaivri, tyuuvotUra 8, Tit i. 7). 
Si^fTKa^IOf' it4>dopiay it is said most 
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LECT. even here at the University — produce on honourable 
— ' — ' lajnnen, on the men of business to whom credit is 

eveiything, a very painful impression, and do 

serious harm to the cause of Christ.^ 



Consider- 
ate regard 
for the 
consci- 
ences of 
others. 



But now, once more, this delicacy of conscience 
leads to a delicate consideration for the consciences 
of others. A man's first duty is never to trifle 
with his own conscience ; his second duty is never 
to trifle with the consciences of those who, like 
himself, are in a world of responsibility and trial. 
What you think right another may think wrong : 
and though he may be mistaken (which, however, 
is not certain), you may have influence with him 
(nay, it is hardly to be doubted that you have 
influence with him), and thus you^ without intend- 
ing it, may lead him into sin. If we are to judge 
of the importance of a point of Christian ethics by 
the space given to it in St. Paul's Epistles, and by 
a peculiar mode of lingering over it and returning 



1 Mr. J. G. Hubbard of the Bank 
of England, spoke some weighty 
words on this subject at the Oxford 
Church Congress (July, 1862), in 
a discussion on Church Finance. 
* The prosperity of Church work 
must always be intimately connected 
with the estimation in which the 
Clergy are held for personal in- 
tegrity as well as for zeal and learn- 
ing, and nothing more surely im- 
pairs that estimation than a notoriety 
of being implicated in pecuniary 
irregularities . . . Enthusiasts are 
so impatient to behold the fruition 
of their schemes, to reap a harvest 
for which they have not sown, that 
they rush into engagements without 



securing the power of fulfilling 
them ; and failure and disgrace are 
the natural conclusion of what they 
presumptuously call '* working in 
faith." . . . True faith may lead a 
man for the sake of Christ to ven- 
ture all he has, but it will never 
lead him to risk the property of 
others ; and I regard it as a desecra- 
tion of faith and charity to plead 
faith as the excuse for improvident 
expenditure, and to appeal in the 
name of charity for help, when its 
refusal must entail a scandal on the 
Church and disgrace on its Minis- 
ters/ — Report of the Proceedings, 
pp. 97, 98. 
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to it, as if he could not bear to leave the lesson lect. 

III. 
unlearnt — ^we must conclude that hardly anything ^ — . — -^ 

is more important than this scrupulous considera- 
tion for the consciences of others. What Paul's 
conduct was is shown by his diflferent modes of 
dealing with Timothy and Titus, ^ and by his own 
ready adoption of a Nazaritic view.^ And the 
commentary on that conduct is to be found in his 
two longest Epistles, in each of which more thau 
one whole chapter is devoted to. the subject: Rom.xiv. 
' Who art thou, that judgest another man's servant? 
Judge this rather, that no man put a stumbling- 
block or an occasion to fall in his brother's way.' 
And again, in reference to what had been offered i Cor. viii 
to idols: 'Some with conscience of the idol unto 
this hour eat it as a thing offered to an idol : and 
their conscience being weak is defiled.' ' If any 
man see thee, which hast knowledge, sit at meat 
in the idol's temple, shall not the conscience of him 
that is weak be emboldened — and through thy 
knowledge shall the weak brother perish, for whom 
Christ died?' And again: 'Whatsoever is sold in i Cor. x. 
the shambles, eat, asking no question for conscience 
sake. Whatsoever is set before you, eat, asking no 
question for conscience sake. For the earth is the 
Lord's, and the fulness thereof. But if any man 
say unto thee. This was offered to idols, eat not for 
his sake that showed it, and for conscience sake — 

* Acts xvi. 3 ; Gal. ii. 3-5. If above (Lect I. p. 42), on Timothy 

circumcision is likely to remove and Titus. 

scruples, he will adopt it ; if it is * Acts xzi. 20-26, and (possibly) 

likely to entangle the conscience, xviii. 18. See above, p. 16, n. 
he will resist it See also note 
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LECT conscience^ I say, not thine own but his.' That is 
• — . — ' a noble principle which is contained in the Psalm, 
Ps. xxiv- ' The earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof; ' 

1 ; 1. 12. . . ' . . ^ 

but it is a nobler principle still, with which the 
Apostle concludes this context, * Even as I please 
all men in all things, not seeking mine own profit, 
but the profit of many, that they may be saved/ 
I doubt if any point is so characteristic of the 
Christian morality as this principle of self-denial in 
indififerent things for the sake of the religious good 
impor- of others. And here the remark arises, how emi- 

tance of 

this prin- nently a Religion with this distinctive mark suits a 
world of world of sin. It was noticed in the last Lecture 
how a religion characterised by the duty and prac- 
tice of tenderness and sjonpathy suits a world of 
sorrow.^ Here the point is, that a delicate regard 
for the consciences of others has upon it a divine 
mark of fitness for a scene of moral disorder and 
perpetual temptation. In this state of feeling there 
are two precious elements, which in combination 
cause it to be distinctively Christian. There is a 
deep sense of the reality and evil of sin : and that 
is united with the most generous love. Without 
the former there might be much generosity, though 
only of the superfcial kind ; without the latter, 
a man might be driven by the terror of contagion 
to lead the life of an anchorite. In St. Paul's life 
and teaching the two are combined. 
Candour There is another side also of this Apostle's honest 

in contro- 
versy, consideration for the consciences of others, which 

we must not fail to notice. lie was fair and candid 

* See above, pp. 83, 84. 
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in controversy. He readily placed himself in the lect. 
position of his opponents, and made allowance for 
their education, their habits, and their prejudices. 
Much that was said in the first Lecture under the 
head of tact and adaptation to circumstances^ might 
here be repeated under the head o£ fairness and 
candour : and what was said of forbearance in the 
second Lecture, here acquires a more serious mean- 
ing, and reappears under the higher form of re- 
ligious toleration} St. Paul looks out for common 
groimd 2 in dealing with antagonists. It may be 
the ground of Natural Conscience : it may be the 
ground of the Jewish Law : but in either case he 
concedes as much as he can, and, when he must 
contend, he contends fairly. The credit given 
to the Athenians for their care (such as it was) 
of religion — the sjnnpathy with the uneducated 



* Niemeyep dwells with great 
(and perhaps one-sided) satisfaction 
on this phase of St Paul's character, 
and deyotes nearly fifty pages to it 
(pp. 352-400). See also De Pres- 
sense, pp. 259-269. 

' Dr. Newman notices a delicate 
instance of this, in the address to 
the Lystrians. *When the Lycao- 
nians would hare worshipped him, 
he at once places himself on their 
level and reckons himself among 
them, and at the same time speaks 
of God's love to them, heathens 
though they were. . . " We also 
are mortals, men like unto you.'' . . . 
" God in times past left not himself 
without testimony, doing good from 
heaven . . . filling our hearts with 
food and gladness." You see he 
says ** our hearts," not " your,*' as if 
he were one of those Gentiles ; and 
he dwells in a kindly human way 
over the food, and the gladness 



which food causes, which the poor 
heathen was granted.* — P. 113. 
Here the received text, and of 
course the Vulgate, is followed. 
It must, however, he confessed that 
the evidence is strong, in Acts xiv. 
17, for biuv and d^»v, which are 
adopted hy hoth Lachmann and 
Tischendorf. Yet in an evenly- 
halanced case of criticism, perhaps 
a trait of character may go for 
something. Dr. Wordsworth says 
here, * It seems to he more iu St. 
Paul's manner to conciliate his 
hearers hy identifying himself with 
them. The hlessings of Providence 
extend to all mankind; and the 
Apostle, as one of the universal 
family, was a partaker in them, and 
is thankful for them. In his com- 
prehensive largeness of heart he 
owns everyone as a brother.' And 
then he, too, quotes Terence's line. 
See above, p, 84, n. 
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LECT. Lystrians in what they felt concerning divine influ- 
^- — r-^ — ' ences regulating the seasons — are examples of the 
former: and for illustrations of the latter I may 
refer to the credit given to the angry Jews in the 
Temple for hearty loyal attachment to their religion, 
Rom. X. 2. but above all to his words in the Romans : ' I bear 
them record ' (and these were his most bitter ene- 
mies against whom he was arguing) that ' they 
have a zeal of God, though not according to know- 
ledge.' There is in St. Paul that very sure but very 
rare mark of a candid mind, that he is not bitter 
against the religious system which he has consci- 
entiously left. Most converts think that they can 
in no way show their rectitude so well as in violent 
and scornful words against their former communion 
and creed. Paul's conversion was not of this kind. ^ 
His forefathers are dear to him still. Prayer in 
the old Temple is still a help to his soul. He tells 
the Jews, indeed, many plain truths ; but still they 
are his brethren. He fer more gladly excuses 
them than blames them. And as to differences 
among Christians themselves, he is far from thinking 
that, in minor points, all are to be exactly alike. 
He is far from making laws which Jesus Christ has 
CoL ii. 16. not made. ' Let no man judge you in respect of 
Rom. xiv. a holyday.' 'One man eateth everything alike, 
another eateth herbs.' Again, he does not call 



^ Dr. Newman dwells at length occasion spoke of * shudderiog * 

and with much beauty on St. Paul's when he recollected his old posi- 

love for his Jewish brethren (pp. tion in the English Church, and 

114-117). But it was surely hardly * shivering * at the thought of the 

in harmony with the Apostle's spirit Anglican worship, 
that this eminent writer on a recent 
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things by harsh names. It is surprising how our leot. 
rehgious vocabulary varies, according as we speak - — r-^ — ' 



under the influence of passion or of candour. 
' Circumcision is nothing.' Bowing at the name of i Cop. vii. 
Jesus — ^using the sign of the cross— these things 
are nothing. Then why insist on them? But 
' uncircumcision is nothing.'^ Then why object to ib. 
these things ? How much good time has been lost, 
even in the Church of England, by such foolish 
disputes! Controversy is indeed inevitable: but 
there are two sweet fountains which can keep even 
those troubled waters pure. Those fountains were 
never dry in St. Paul's heart. They are the love 
of truth and the hve of man. 

Now, in attempting to make a practical applica- 
tion of this characteristic of St. Paul, I shall cer- 
tainly not mention any present controversy. This 
might do more harm than good, and lead us away 
from the general principle, which has its applica- 
tions in very varied circumstances. But this I The duty 

of forbe&P" 

may venture to say in reference to our own times, ing sym- 
that we learn here the duty of forbearing sympathy hon^r* 
with honest doubt. I say honest doubt, because 
a doubting habit of mind may be created by a 
habit of captious disputation, or it may be the 
result of latent sin, of which the seeds were sown 
long ago, and the barren fruit only remains, while 
the process of growth has been forgotten. But 
scruples and difficulties are often the mark of a 
tender conscience, not a hardened conscience : and 
to treat both alike is not to follow the footsteps of 
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LECT. Him who dealt very differently with the ostenta- 
^ — » — ' tious scribe, and with His own true disciple St. 
Thomas. Those who have experienced the distress 
of religious perplexities in some of their phases can 
feel for those in like trials. To take up the Bible 
in a time of trouble, and to find difficulties starting 
fix)m every page — thorny questions of interpretation, 
inspiration, authenticity — when that which the 
heart longs for is comfort and repose and encou- 
ragement : — to look on the fair face of Nature, and 
to find every combination of form and colour, 
and every process of organic growth, leading the 
mind away from God and down into the gulf of 
Pantheism: — to look abroad into society, and to 
see no solution of that perplexing spectacle ex- 
cept some choice between Manichaean alterna- 
tives: — to look within and to find the darkness 
and confiision there darker and more confused 
than in all the world without : — to cry out in bitter 
John XX. grief with Mary Magdalene — 'They have taken 
away my Lord, and I know not where they have 
laid Him : ' — such trials it is possible to bear, if they 
are believed to be the discipline of a merciful 
Father— and they may be remembered with thank- 
fulness, if they have resulted in some distrust of 
self, and some forbearance and sympathy for others. 
Jobxxxiii. ' Lo ! all thcsc things worketh God oftentimes with 

29, 30. ° 

man, to brmg back his soul from the pit, to be 
enlightened with the light of the living.'* 

^ In a complete picture of the others through the fact of haying 

character of St. Paul it would be passed through conflict himself. Not 

necessary to find a place for his only had he gone through one great 

sympathy with the consciences of mental crisis, but he had probably 
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But if St. Paul's character inculcates the duty of lect. 
sympathy with a troubled and doubting conscience, ^^, 
what are we to say of those who suggest doubt? ligi^tiy. 
When a book is published under circumstances doubts, 
which necessarily throw the most difficult and 
delicate questions into the most incompetent hands ^ 
— when hints are given casually and by the way, 
such as, if accepted, must inevitably lead to the 
most momentous consequences — when clever con- 
versation, in light and flippant tone, drops poison 
into the minds of the unwary and the anxious — 
when we think of these things in silence, we seem 
to hear a voice more solemn, more remote, more 
awful, more tender, than that of Paul : ' Woe unto Matt. 
the world because of offences ! ' 

Nor is it only within the sphere of religious 
belief that these offences or stumbling-blocks of the 
soul are found. They are still more abundant on 



xviii 7. 



had prolonged struggles for many 
years. These were chiefly struggles 
against the Law, and e£fort8 to ob- 
tain peace through fulfilling the 
Law. The bearing of this on his 
free announcement afterwards of 
Justification by Faith is evidently 
very important ; and, as might be 
expected, is made very prominent, 
and admirably treated by divines 
from Luther's country. Among 
these Stier and Besser have a high 
place. Besides this, there is the 
battle with sin even after justifica- 
tion. No one can read Rom. vii. 
without feeling how largely the 
Apostle had had experience of the 
difficulty as well as the victory. 

* Thus, what are we to say of the 
impression conveyed by I^. Wil- 
liams (see Replies to Essays and 



Reviews, pp. 80-85)' that a belief in 
the predictive character of Prophecy 
receives a weak support from our 
standard English Divines, or the 
hint which Mr. Wilson lets fall in 
a note (Essays and Reviews, p, 161), 
that what we call St John's Gospel 
may probably be a document of the 
second century ? The learned can 
examine such suggestions for them- 
seWes, and easily dispose of them. 
To the unlearned there may result 
a wretched unsettlement of mind 
without any compensation. Thus it 
is difficult to see what good purpose 
can be served by such passages, or 
to read them without sharing (ac- 
cording to our poor measure of zeal) 
St Paul's anger and grief —t(s aKw- 
8a\/^crou, Ka\ oIk iyit trvpovfuu; 
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III. 



The dan 
ger of 
leading 



sm. 



LECT. the road of our ordinary practice — and there, on 
the paths where our brethren walk in daily life, 
any of us may place those stumbling-blocks, by 
otherslnto inconsistency or by thoughtlessness. I am not speak- 
ing here of anything avowedly sinfiil, but of such 
things as are made right or wrong by circumstances. 
How serious, for instance, is the whole question of 
public amusements when seen from this point of 
view ! ^ This is not the place for definitions ; and 
no definitions are intended. St. Paul always carries 
such details up to general principles. — How will 
my conduct probably affect others ? — This question 
is ever present to the true Christian heart. And 
the question as regards the intercourse of daily life, 
is nowhere more important than here. Every- 
where our insensible mutual influence on each 
other is greater than we imagine. But here, 
perhaps, among the younger members of the 
University, it is at its culminating point. Oh ! do 
not live together in close and free companionship 
without remembering, each for the other, that he 
has a soul to be saved, and that you may have much 



• Thus much, however, may fairly 
be said, that when Vice has laid 
hold of any amusement, and, as it 
were, specially appropriated it, then 
those who really wish to serve Christ 
are bound very seriously to con- 
sider whether they should associate 
themselves with it. The question 
is often asked : ' What harm in 
this ? ' and it is often very difficult 
to answer. But, after all, this is not 
the true Christian question. The 
servant of Jesus Christ will rather 
ask : ' How can I most effectually 
honour my Master and promote His 



cause?' and the answer to that 
question is not commonly, in cases 
of this kind, very hard. The same 
remark may be extended to another 
debated subject, viz. the observance 
of Sunday. Theoretically, this is 
a subject of great difficulty ; but 
practically, if a man, according to 
the circumstances in which he is 
placed, simply considers the welfare 
of the souls of others, and seeks to 
learn not what is wrong, but what 
is best, the perplexity often disap- 
pears in a moment. 
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to do with its ultimate destiny. And if for his ^^^^' 
sake you do give up something which would cause ' • ' 
you pleasure, and which in itself would be innocent, 
is it not worth while to obtain such a proof of the 
Reality of your religion? And will you say that 
such a life is mean, spiritless, and full of perpetual 
anxiety? Nay; but I have not said that we are 
bound to calculate all the consequences of all our 
actions. The Christian knows God's promises, and 
he leaves the results to Him. And surely it can- 
not be mean and spiritless thus to carry about The duty 
with us everywhere the thought of our brethren's ness 0?*^'" 
salvation. Rather it is a noble and honourable for the" 
task. No one could propose to himself one nobler ^^^^ 
or more honourable, whether it be a man of wealth «^jf "^^^^ of 

' others. 

and influence, who uses his power in removing the 
occasions of moral evil — or a man of high intellec- 
tual gifts, who spends his strength in circulating 
truth and reftiting error — or a young man of no 
eminence, who gently strengthens the infirmity of 
his friend — or a popr labourer, working for daily 
wages, who breaks up the stumbling-blocks which 
he sees aroimd him, and mends the road of his 
neighbours to heaven.^ 



This train of thought, into which we have fallen The true 
in conclusion, especially if we 9.II0W it to blend popular 
with that other train of thought which we pursued christiaiu 
last Sunday ^ in regard to the tenderness and sym- ^" ^^' 

' ' Bear ye one another's burdens 6urefen(4><{f>TioK) of personal responsi* 
(3(ipi}) of struggle and difficulty : bility/ Gal. vi. 2, 5. 
for every one shall bear his own ' Lect. II. See pp. 63, 64, 94. 

K 
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LECT. pathy of St. Paul, leads us, I think, to the convic- 
* — * — ' tion, that we have in him a different ideal of Chris- 



tian virtue from that which tends to be popular now. 
A certain manly, unconscious, somewhat careless, 
self-reliance appears often to be held before us as 
the highest pattern of Christian life. I find no 
trace of anything in St. Paul which recommends 
this theory to our acceptance. And do you really 
fipd sanction for it anywhere in any part of the 
New Testament? What we learn there is, that 
the strength and sinew of Christianity is to be 
found in the broken and contrite heart, in the self- 
examining, self-distrusting, self-denying habit of 
mind, in sensitive thoughtfulness of others, and the 
conscious weakness, which looks elsewhere for 
guidance in the path of duty, and for strength to 
follow it. I said that Paul's religion was the reli- 
gion of the Beatitudes.^ The Gospels and the Epis- 
tles are in deepest harmony. The character of 
Paul is that which Jesus blessed in His disciples : 
Matt. V. ' Blessed are the poor in spirit ; blessed are the 
merciful ; blessed are the peacemakers.' That 
poverty is rich in sympathy with the tempted — no 
mercy like that which deals tenderly and faithfully 
with conscience — no peacemaking like that which 
promotes reconciliation with God. 

And to end with that with which this Sermon 

oftrae*^'^ began — the Christian aerx^eri^. Paul says of 

Christian- ^j^jg ^^nd most young Englishmen in this day 

1 Tim. iv. can enter into the spirit of his allegory) — ' bodilv 

exercise' — the bodily training for those fiimous 

See Lecture II. p. 94. 



3, 7, 9. 



Ascetic 
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games/ 'profiteth Kttle.' Its reward is only the glow lect. 
of a more lively health and vigour— a short struggle * — « — ' 
— SL shout of victory — a crown of green leaves — 
and a name that will be forgotten. But ' godliness ' 
— the training of the whole man for the Christian 
course — 'hath the promise of the life which is to 
come, as well as ^ of that which now is.' But victory 
cannot be without training. The candidate is ' not 2 Tim li. 
crowned,' except he strive * according to the rules.'* 
The formation of a Christian character without self- 
discipline is impossible. No doubt the highest form 
of virtue is spontaneous habit. But who will dare 
to say that his good habits are built up ? Happy 
is he who has a comfortable assurance that his 
bad habits are tottering to their fall. Never was 
Christianity, in any of its phases of which we have 
yet had experience, really efficient without the 
presence of an ascetic element.* Beware, my 



> I am quite aware that many 
good commentators understand crw- 
fueruc^ yvfuwria here to denote cer- 
tain outward religious observances 
as opposed to inward spiritual feel- 
ings ; but I am persuaded that this 
is an error, and I think it may 
sometimes have arisen from the 
same spirit of controversy which 
has led some to forget the law of 
the Greek article in Heb. ziii 4. 
The whole drift of the passage, the • 
analogy of St. Paul's illustrative 
language (as for instance in 2 Cor. 
iii. 8), and the y^ftvaf* ffwvrSv in 
the preceding verse, which intro- 
duces the metaphor in this case, 
seem to me quite decisive. 

* Here again I venture to think 
that the stress is very commonly 
laid on the wjong point. So in 
1 Tim. Ti. 17 the emphasis is often 



laid, in defiance of the context, not 
on the Oiver, but on the enjoyment. 

* There seems to me ground for 
very serious regret that the word 
'asceticism ' has not retained with 
us, as it has in Germany, its old 
signification of practical Christian 
self-discipline. The history of the 
deterioration of this word, the false 
impression associated with it by our 
self-indulgent Christianity, and its 
ii^urious reaction on that Christi- 
anity afterwards, might form a use- 
tal section in one of Dean Trench's 
instructive books. In arguing once 
on this subject with a clergyman 
(a thoughtful and well- educated 
man), I found that his opinion was 
largely influenced by his impres- 
sion that ascetic was derived from 
acetum. 
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Lesson 
from a 
legend. 



brethren, of counterfeits ; Christ must be crucified 
in His members. Sin will never die out naturally} 
There comes back here on my memory the use 
once made of a legendary story. It is the echo of 
the voice of one whose teaching in the other Uni- 



* The two French Protestant 
writers, from whom I have quoted 
so much, are quite in harmony 
with what I have said here. * La 
croix pour la croix, jamais : mais 
la croix pour le Seigneur, tou- 
jours; car on ne saurait accepter 
le crucifie sans la croix qu'en pre- 
nant Tomhre pour la realite : ckristi- 
anisme sans croix, christianisme sans 
Christ Mais qa'avez-yous done 
fiut, je le demande k cette genera- 
tion si amie dn bien-etre et si 
ennemie de la souffrance, qu'avez- 
vous done fait de cette parole du 
Maitre (Luc. xiv. 27) ? Votre Croix ! 
avant de la charger, il faut la voir ; 
montrez-la moi; ouest-elle?' — A. 
Monod, p. l?.*). * Avant d'etre k 
Jesus - Christ nous sommes au 
roonde, au peche, k nous-memes ; il 
fyxLt done mourir a tout ce qui n'est 
pas lui, afin de reyivre a lui. La 
mortification est la condition pre- 
miere de toute sanctification seri- 
euse . . . La crise si douloureuse de 
Damas a ete pour Paul le prelude 
d'une lutte prolongee, d*un opini> 
atre combat contre lui-meme re- 
nouTcle tous les jours . . . Paul a 
pousse cette mortification du corps 
jusqu*^ Tascetisme (1 Cor. ix. 27). 
Cette austerite n'a aucun rapport 
ayec cet ascetisme oriental qui 
repose sur Tidee que le mal est in- 
herent a la matidre, et que le corps 
doit etre detruit . . . Et pourtant 
Tascetisme de Paul fut reel . . . 
Quand on a, comme lui, soif de 
saintete, on n'hesite pas k traiter 
durement son corps ; on lui refuse 
souvent des satisfactions qui sont 
legitimes en elles-mcmes, afin de 



constater sa defaite et de le main- 
tenir asservi ; on resserre d'autant 
plus sa cbame, que Ton yit dans 
une epoque de civilisation raffinee, 
ou tout est calcule pour le bien-etre 
et le luxe . , . Un christianisme sans 
aust^riti est un christianisme sans 
grandeur et sans puissance.* — De 
Pressense, pp. 339-344. 

What has been truly said by 
Archbishop Whately in his * Essay 
on Self-Deniar (Difficulties in the 
Writings of St. Paid, x.), will be 
onesided and incomplete, unless 
it is combined with such other 
practical truths as those which 
are here stated. See, for in- 
stance, p. 270. * The danger is 
so palpable, of giving way to in- 
temperance or to luxurious self- 
indulgence, that many are apt to 
disbelieve or overlook all danger on 
the side of asceticism, and to con- 
sider that as being, at the worst, no 
more than a harmless error, leading 
to no evil beyond the unnecessary 
bodily suffering undergone : — as 
something superfluous, but nowise 
mischievous. But, in truth, nothing 
is harmless that is mistaken for a 
virtue.* As to what is said just be- 
low of the * strong tendency of as- 
. ceticism to generate spiritual pride, 
uncharitable harshness towards op- 
ponents> and a general laxity of 
conscience in points not imme- 
diately connected with ascetic ob- 
servances,* we certainly observe no 
such results in St Paul : and pro- 
bably he was quite as ascetic (in 
the true sense) after his conversion 
as before it. 
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versity led to disaster, though his spiritual insight lect, 
and searching analysis caused many hearts to know — r-— ' 
themselves better than before. Would that in this 
poor world we could have the gold without the 
dross ! The story is this : — To a saint who was 
praying, the Evil Spirit showed himself radiant with 
royal robes, and crowned with a jewelled diadem, 
and said, ' I am Christ — I am descending on the 
earth — and I desired first to manifest myself to 
thee.' The saint kept silence and looked, and then 
said, ' I will not believe that Christ is come, save 
in that state and form in which He suffered, save 
with the marks of the wounds of the Cross ; ' and 
the false apparition vanished. The application is 
this : — ' Christ conies not in pride of intellect, or 
reputation for ability. These are the glittering 
robes in which Satan is now arraying. Many 
spirits are abroad, more are issuing from the pit : 
the credentials which they display are the pre- 
cious gifts of mind, beauty, richness, depth, ori- 
ginality. Christian, look hard at them with the 
saint in silence — ^and then ask for the print of the 
nails. ^^ 

* The Church of the Fathers (1840), pp. 413, 414. 
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THANKSGIVING AND PEAYER 



pRjEHissA laude, inTocatio sequi solet. Exaudit quippe Dominus invo- 

cantem, quein laudantem videt Omnes sancti in tribulationibus 

constituti prius jastitiam Ejus laudaverunt et sic beneficia petiverant. . . • 

Tunc eris rectus, quum in omnibus bonis quae facit Deus tibi placet, in 

omnibus malis quse pateris Deus tibi.non displicet Hoc est invocare Deum 

I in Teritate. Qui sic invocant, exaudit eos. 

Augustine. 
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Philem. 4. 
/ thank my Godj making mention of thee always in my prayers. 



The New Testament might almost be described lect. 

• . . IV 

as composed of two bioffraphies. The fourfold life ^ — r^ — - 

n X -I 1 n . TT T 1 The two 

of our Lord and baviour, added to what we are great Wo- 
taught concerning St. Paul from the Acts and ^the^New 
thirteen Epistles,^ fills up considerably more than ment 
three-fourths of the volume. These two lives have 
been compared and contrasted, sometimes in a 
perverse spirit, and with results (so far as there 
have been any results) mischievous and deludmg. 
But the comparison and contrast, if conducted 
i*everently and truthfully, are instructive and 
useful. For in the point and the mode of the 
contact of these two biographies is seen the whole 
significance of Christianity. 

^ The Epistle to the Hebrews has Epistle (as in xii. 1, 4, 11), or wher- 
not been used in any argomentatiye ever we can see in it strong refer- 
part of these Lectures. lam far, ences to conscience (see xm. 18), or 
however, from asserting positively incidental expressions of personal 
that it was not written by St Paul. sympathy (see lb, 23), there we 
Wherever the Apostle's character- have a reasonable argument in 
istic metaphors can be traced in this favour of Pauline authorship. 
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LECT. 
IV. 



The lives 
of Paul 
and Jesus 
compared 
and con- 
trasted. 



This thought may be best unfolded by means of 
a few illustrations. It is generally in points of 
detail that resemblances and distinctions of character 
are most easily perceived. We sometimes see Paul 
and Jesus in similar situations.^ Nay, possibly, 
sometimes we can discern similarities of manner. 
Both stood before the High Priest, both were 
smitten and insulted, and (without entering further 
into the comparison, from which a believer in the 
Atonement instinctively shrinks) how great is the 
contrast between the human indignation which we 
excuse and the Divine submission which we adore ! 
Each contended with the alternate enmity of 
Pharisees and Sadducees ; and each baffled by the 
exercise of wisdom both those classes of enemies. 
But how diflferent is the impression produced by 
St. Paul's adroitness in the scene considered in the 
first of these Lectures,^ from the calm but irresis- 
Matt xxii. tiblc rcbukcs in the Gospels — ' Show me the tribute 
lb. 29 . money ' — ' Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures ' 
— 'And no man after that durst ask Him any 
question.' Paul and Jesus are each of them 
presented to our notice in a storm at sea. In the 
one case the scene is connected with the little lake 
of Galilee and a common fishing-boat ; in the other 
with the great Mediterranean, with a gale of a 
fortnight's duration, and a ship with two hundred 



Mark xii. 
34. 



' Even parallels which are rather 
fanciful might be instractive. Besser 
says of the Apostle's last journey 
to Jerusalem (pp. 78, 79), <Sein 
Gang nach Jerusalem ist jenem 
gleich, zvL welchemanjedem Sonn- 
tage Estomihi die Kirche ruft : 



" Sehet, wir gehen hinauf gen Jeru- 
salem " (Luke xviii. 31). Der Auf- 
erwecker Lazari zieht von Liebes- 
macht gebunden zur Schlachtbank, 
der Auferwecker Eutychi folgt Ihm 
nach.' See De Pressense, p. 297. 
* See p. 13. 
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and seventy-six souls on board; but how the lect. 



grandeur is inverted when we compare the two 
characters \ In Paul, indeed, is that serene faith 
and practical wisdom, which a Christian ought to 
desire to possess in the presence of danger. But 
he is only so fer strong in the midst of the rage of 
the elements, as a Higher Power enables him tg be 
so. Jesus is Master of the elements themselves. 
St. Paul and St. Luke were evidently wakefiil on 
that anxious night which preceded the loss of the 
vessel and the saving of the crew ; but of Jesus we 
read in all three Evangelists (it is a most significant Matt viii. 
expression) that — ^in the storm — He was ^ asleep.' Mark iv. 
We might pursue the comparison through a variety Luke viii. 
of incidents. We read that Paul ' set his eyes ' on ^^^^ ^... 
Elymas the sorcerer, and ' beheld' the Sanhedrim; Jjj^ ^^^, 
we read, too, that Jesus ' looked round upon them *• 
all,' and ' beheld ' them, when He spake to them. ^^^ ^i- 
But who does not feel the difference between the Mark x. 

21. 

brave and steady look of the servant strong in his 
Master's commission, and that look — ^tender, yet 
terrible — of the Master Himself, who penetrates aU 
our disora^ses, and * knows what is in man ? ' I need John ii. 

. . .26. 

not speak of differences in the style of addressing 
disciples — differences in the mode of working 
miracles — differences in the utterance of prayer. 
In the prayer of Jesus, as recorded by St. John, is 
there not a certain awfiil imapproached sublimity, ib. xvii. 
quite different fi^om anything we find in St. Paul's 
supplications ? I think we might also give definite- 
ness to our instinctive feeling on this subject by 
comparing the imagery of the Gospels and Epistles. 
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LECT* Thus I can hardly imagine Paul saying to his 
' — r^— ^ listeners: * Consider the lilies of the field.' In the 
simplicity of the parables there is a Divine mark 
which cannot well be mistaken.^ It is in the expres- 
sion of sympathy that the Master and the servant are 
most nearly alike. And yet there is a diflference. It 
may be a fitncy; but I do not see in the Apostle 
any trace of that love of young children, which 
Eph. vi. 1. distinguishes the Saviour. Paul does indeed most 
20. aflfectionately remind children of their duties to 

2Tim.l5. their parents, he recalls Timothy to the recollection 
of his mother's early teaching :^ but I find no scene 
in the Acts and Epistles like that — ^associated in our 
own case with the moment when Christ's blessing 
first came to us ^ — the scene in which the Saviour 
' took the children into His arms, put His hands 
upon them, and blessed them.' No, my brethren, 
there is something in Jesus which we never see in 
Paul. No position in theology seems to me so 
untenable as that, which accepts in the New 



' See the remarks in Lecture I. 
on the characteristic imagery of St. 
Paul as contrasted with that of 
St. James. P. 6. 

* We must remember, too, the 
blessed mother of Jesus and the 
Cross. It may be that when St. 
Paul reminds Timothy of Lois and 
Eunice (2 Tim. i. 5), he is think- 
ing of his own early days and 
his own parents. But on the whole 
his silence regarding his family is 
reinarkable. In the mention of his 
relations (Rom. xvi. 7, 11, 21), and 
of his nephew (Actsxxiii. 16), there 
is no impression of peculiar warmth. 
And this is the more observable, if we 
consider the intense affection shown 



to friends. In Paul the character 
is not domestic. I have heard it said 
— and from the same source I have 
borrowed the remark just made, 
about the * lilies of the field *— * Put 
" theLove of Christ " in the place of 
" the Society of Jesus/' and you 
might say that there is much of the 
Jesuit in St Paul.' This is astartling 
way of stating the matter ; but, if 
it is an exaggeration, it is the ex- 
aggeration of a truth. 

^ It would be difficult to imagine 
a richer commentary on Mark x. 
13-16, than the exhortation in the 
Baptismal Service. See also John 
xxi. 15. 
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Testament a Divine Revelation, and yet degrades 
Jesus Christ to a mere human teacher and reformer. 
No. The Redeemer of the world is infinitely re- 
moved above the highest of His Apostles.^ 



LECT. 
IV. 



' The juxtaposition of the names 
of the Apostle and his Master leads 
me to mention a forgotten hook, 
entitled * Not Paul but Jesus^* pub- 
lished in 1823, by a writer who 
calls himself * Gamaliel Smith, Esq.* 
It is a rambling and disconnected 
production, and in parts very coarse 
and profane ; but it is not without 
cleverness and ingenuity ; and the 
criticism of the three accounts of 
St Paul's conversion (pp. 1-68) 
might have supplied some useful 
illustrations to the first of these 
Lectures. The drift of the book is 
to show that Paul, from interested 
motives, from ambition and the love 
of money, came to the sudden con- 
clusion that his best course was to 
declare himself a convert ; and that 
he ultimately succeeded in corrupt- 
ing the pure and beneficent religion 
of Jesus by inconsistent additions 
of his own. The Acts are viewed 
as written by an * adherent' of 
Paul (p. 300), and thus as in a great 
measure false, the writer's purpose 
being to obtain for his hero 'a 
recognition as universal as possible, 
in his assumed character of an 
Apostle ' (p. 137). The Epistles, 
which are accepted as 'genuine, 
are 'a mixture of nature and 
artifice' (p. 83) and parts of the 
system of fraud by which the 
scheme was completed. The visit 
to Arabia (GaL i. 17) was under- 
taken for the sake of maturing his 
enterprise and preparing to appear in 
his new character (pp. 74, 86) ; and 
there (though an ingenious reference 
is made to his trade of tent-making), 
he was supported by * the purses of 
those, whom having had it in his 
power, and even in his commission. 



to destroy, he had s&ved* (p. 85). 
The * financial stipulation ' of Gal. 
ii. 10 means this, that part of the 
* pecuniary profit ' of Paul's labours 
among the Gentiles was to be re- 
mitted to be at the disposal of Peter 
(p. 176). In harmony with this, 
all the references to the collections 
(Rom. XV. ; 1 Cor. xvi. ; 2 Cor. viii. 
xii.), are viewed as hypocritical 
efforts to obtain money for selfish 
ends (pp. 377-379). 

These specimens are more than 
enough ; nor need I notice mistakes, 
such as the mention of the second 
Epistle to the Galatians (p. 175), or 
the statement that St Luke was one 
of the eleven (p. 342). It is curious 
to see so much perverseness con- 
tinued through four hundred pages. 
But books written in a similar 
spirit in our own day may in a few 
years be similarly forgotten. This 
work was briefiy answered by Mr. 
T. S. Hughes, who was Christian 
Advocate in 1823, and more at 
length by a writer who calls him- 
self * Ben David ' (A Reply to two 
Deistical works, entitled * The new 
Trial of the Witnesses/ and Garner 
liel Smith's « Not Paul, but Jesus,' 
1824). In the second half of this 
answer there is much that is forcible 
and conclusive ; but the writer de- 
votes the first half to proving that 
St Paul did not teach the doctrines 
which * Gamaliel Smith * and ordi- 
nary Christians alike believe to 
have been taught by the Apostle — 
the doctrines, for instance, of the 
divinity of Christ, the propitiatory 
character of His death, justification 
by faith, and the depravity of 
man (ch. xi.), which * Ben David ' 
regards as not only * derogatory to 
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LECT. But now, though these two biographies are so 
' — r^ — ' widely contrasted, yet are they indissolubly con- 

Paal*s life "^ "^ , ,*' , 

dependent nected. Though the interval is immense, the con- 
Jesus. tact is the closest that is possible. And herein — ^in 
the reality and the mode of this contact — is seen, as 
I have said, the whole significance of Christianity. 
The one life is in absolute and entire dependence on 
Gal. ii. 20. the Other. ' I live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me : and the life which I now live in the flesh I 
live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, 
and gave Himself for me.' Did it ever occur to 
you to count the number of times in St. Paul's 
Epistles in which the phrase 'in Christ,' and its 
equivalents * in Him,' ' in the Lord,' are to be found? 
If not, the result might surprise you. St. Paul's 
life was not a life of what we call manly self- 
reliance: but, as I said in closing last Sunday's 
discourse,^ it was a life of conscious weakness. 
Thisde- And this wcakncss takes habitually the forms of 
shown by prayer and thanksgiving — each implying, though in 
giving and different accents, that what he had did not come 
^^^^' from himself — each again interchanging and alter- 
nating with, and growing out of, the other. Now 
in this we have clearly a religious characteristic* 



the Almighty,* but 'unfriendly to 
the improvement of mankind.' 
(Pref.) And nil this is combined 
with a reception of St. Luke's 
narrative in the Acts (p. 177). with 
a literal belief in - St. PauFs mira- 
culous conversion (p. 182'), and our 
Lord's resurrection (p. 115), and 
even with the belief tiiat the event 
was predicted in the Old Testament 
(p. 121). Thus doctrines and moral 



truths are explained away, while 
miracles and narratives are ac- 
cepted. A common tendency now 
is to accept doctrinal and moral 
truths, while miracles are explained 
away, and narratives resolved into 
mydis. We are not without en- 
couragement to hope that in due 
time one method may become as 
obsolete as the other. 
> See p. 130. 
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Here we are within the domain of what is purely ^^ct. 



spiritual. In following the subject hitherto, I ' 
have not been careful to draw the line between the 
natural and the religious features of the Apostle's 
character. But if I began with one which was for 
the most part natural, now, in this concluding 
Sermon,^ we have one before us which is dis- 
tinctively Christian. 

• 

^Praying always with thanksgiving.'^ This, his Thiscom- 

, ^ bination 

own precept^ given on vanous occasions m almost character- 
identical words, is reflected in his practice. The ofhisprac- 
words might almost be called a characteristic precepts!'" 
formula both of his Epistles and his Life. His 
letters, with scarcely one exception, are alike in 
this respect, that they open with this combination 
of thanksgiving and prayer; and yet (let me add) 
with such differences in detail, as to exclude the 
theory of imitative fabrication. It is true that this 
combination is a characteristic of Christianity itself, 
and is to be traced in other Epistles,*^ as also in the 
Psalms J but still it is so distinctive, so individu- 
ally conspicuous in St. Paul, that it may be fairly 
treated as one of his distinguishing marks, in con- 
trast with anything which is recorded of St. Peter, 
St. James, or St. John. 



As to the precept^ let me simply quote as speci- injunc- 
tions to 

' This was the last of the series ' See, for instance, St James, 

of four Sermons preached in Octo- * Is any among you afflicted ? let 

ber 1862. The subject was re- him pnxy. Is any merry ? let him 

sumed after some months. See the sing psahns* (v. 13). 
Preface. 
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LECT. 

IV. 

' . ' 

unite 

tbaDksgiv- 
ing with 
prayer. 
Col. iv. 2. 
Phil. iv. 6. 
1 Thess. 
V, 17, 18. 
R im. xii« 
12. 



Col. iii. 
15. 
lb. 17. 



mens, this from one Epistle : — ' Continue in prayer 
and watch in the same with thanksgiving i^ — ^this 
from a second: — 'In everything by prayer and 
supplication with thanksgiving^ let your requests 
be made known to God:' — ^this fix)m a third: — 
' Pray without ceasing : in everything give thanks * 
(in two contiguous clauses) : — this from a fourth : 
' Continuing instant in prayer, rejoicing in hope ' (in 
two almost contiguous clauses) : — and again, to 
return to that Epistle whicL I quoted first — ^affeer a 
series of loving injunctions — the expressive ad- 
dition — ' and he ye thankful ; ' and immediately 
again, before passing to other injunctions, ' What- 
soever ye do in word or deed, do all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God and the 
Father by Him.' 



Practice, 
as reflect- 
ed in the 
opening 
partf of 
the 
Epistles 



The gene- 
ral rule. 



And now as to these introductory portions of St. 
Paul's Epistles, viewed as illustrative of his practice : 
I might make some use of that form of salutation 
— ' grace and peace ' — that union of Hebrew and 
Greek elements, of Asiatic repose and European 
alacrity ^ — for even there we have an expression of 
both thanksgiving and prayer. But to turn to 
what follows this eucharistic salutation. The 
opening of the short Epistle to Philemon presents 



* Among the commentators who 
have most fully discussed this form 
of epistolary greeting is Koch (on 
1 Thess. i. 1). See also Buxtorfs 
Institutio Epistolaris Hebraica as 
referred to in Life and EpisUeSy ii. 
p. 514, n. 5. The formula, however, 
is not peculiar to St. Paul. It oc- 



curs in hoth of St. Peter*s Epistles, 
and one of St. John^s. Its import 
is well expressed hy De Wette (on 
Rom. i. 7) : * Der Wunsch ist der 
christlich gesteigerte des griech- 
ischen x<^'p«<>'» tind des syrischen und 
arabischen : Heil (Friede) mit, auf 
euch I * 
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in the text a good and characteristic specimen of lect. 
what I mean. * I thank my God, making mention 



of thee always in my prayers.^ And then there *^^"' 
follow the subjects of the prayer and the thanks- ib. 4-6. 
giving. He thanks God because he has heard of 
Philemon's ' faith and love ; ' he prays that that 
faith may become ' effectual ' by the ' acknowledg- 
ing ' of the blessings which come from Christ. In 
the Epistle to the Romans^ after a longer preamble, Romans. 
as is suitable and proportional to the larger matter 
of the Epistle, we have prayer and thanksgiving 
similarly blended — thanks because the * faith ' of ib. 8. 
the Roman Church is * spoken of throughout the 
world ' — prayer that he himself, the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, may have a ' prosperous journey ' to them, ib. 10, 11. 
that he, too, may impart to them * some spiritual 
gift.' So, in writing to the Philippians (with that Phaip- 
expression of confidence and satisfaction which ^"'"** 
characterises the whole communication,^ and with 
that close allusion to himself and his own circum- 
stances which he knew would be welcome to them), 
* I thank my God upon every remembrance of you, ib. i. 3-6 
always in every prayer of mine making request 

' The euchaiistic tone of this from Acts xvi. 10, xx. 6) specially 
Epistle is very remarkable. See, for associated with Philippi. More- 
instance, i. 6, 7 ; it 2 ; iv. 4, 12. It over, St Luke was still with the 
is noticed below (p. 154, n. 2), that Apostle at Rome when he wrote the 
the same thing may be said of the Ephesians, Colossians, and Phile- 
Book of the Acts. And it would mon (see Acts xxviii. 16, with Col. 
be interesting if the Epistle could iv. 14, and Philem. 24), but not 
be shown to be associated with St with him when he wrote the Philip- 
Luke. A letter addressed even par- plans. On these grounds my friend, 
tially to him by St. Paul might be Mr. Smith of Jordanhill, suggests 
expected to partake of the prevalent that Luke may, before the writing 
spirit which pervades St Luke's of that Epistle, have returned to 
narrative of the Apostle. Now the Philippi ; and, in fact, that he is the 
Evangelist was (as we know tk^o-ios fl-uvfiryos of Phil. iv. 3. 
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LECT. with joy.' He thanks God for their ' fellowship in 

— r-^— ' the Gospel ' from the day when he came as the first 

Phil. i. 9. missionary from Asia; and he prays that * their 
love may abound more and more in knowledge and 

2 Timothy, all judgment.' Thus again, in the Second Epistle to 
Timothy (though here personal friendship is the 
predominant feeling), he thanks God that ' without 

lb. i. 3, 4. ceasing he has remembrance of him in his prayers 
night and day.' The fact that he is in the habit of 
interceding for him is itself made the occasion 
for praise : and then follow allusions to their last 
parting ^ and to Timothy's early childhood. In the 
Colossians^ after a similar opening, * We give thanks 
to God and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
praying always for you,' the Apostle returns, a few 

lb. 9, 10. verses below to the subject of joray^r. 'For this 
cause, since the day we heard of your love in the 
Spirit, we do not cease to pray for you, that ye 
might walk worthy of the Lord : ' and again, a few 

jb. 12, 13. verses below, to the subject of thanksgiving^ 'Giv- 
ing thanks to the Father, who hath delivered us 
from the power of darkness ' — ^whereas in the pa- 

JSphesians. raUcl and contemporary Epistle to the Ephesians 
(and students of modem critical controversies will 
know why I note this *^) there is a difference, but 



Colosstans 
i. 3. 



' On this last parting, and the 
feeling connected with it, see p. 59, 
n, 2. 

' The objections to the Pauline 
anthorship of the Ephesians are ac- 
cepted as conclosive even by Ewald, 
who with his strong hand has thrown 
down some fanciful modem theo- 
ries, as, for instance, the theory that 
St Luke did not write the Acts. The 



strongest objections are that the au- 
thor does not seem to be writing to 
a church which he had familiarly 
known; the absence, also, of personal 
messages being one marked feature 
of the letter. To all such diffi- 
culties there is the one sweeping 
reply, that no one but St Paul could 
have been the writer. But objec- 
tions of this class fall to the ground 
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lust that kind of diflference which tends to mark lect. 
. . . . IV. 

its authenticity. ^ The opening is Eucharistic, ' — *^ — ' 

but in this form : * Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with 
all spiritual blessings in Christ ; ' and it is not till 
after a considerable interval that something like the 
accustomed formula appears — * I cease not to give 
thanks for you, making mention of you in my 
prayers.' In the First Epistle to the Thessalonians i Thessa- 
we have at the outset a combination of prayer and 
thanksgiving similar to what we have noticed else- 
where. I have enumerated now the majority of 
St. Paul's letters, and shown what is the general 
law. In the remaining letters there is a diflference. 
And first there are some with slight variations jfrom sught va- 
the law, which justify their being placed in a 
separate group. 

The Second Epistle to the Thessalonians opens 
only with thanksgiving : * We are bound to thank 2 Thessa- 
God always for you, brethren, as it is meet, because j^ . 3] 
that your faith groweth exceedingly.' But the 
prayer, though separated, is not far distant. At 
the end of the first chapter we find the Apostle 



in proportion as we believe that 
this was a circular letter, addressed 
not only to Ephesus, but to many 
places over a large district : and in 
this point of view the absence of the 
words iv 'Eipitrtp from ch. i. ver. 1 in 
the Sinaitic codex may be con- 
sidered a very important fact Then, 
as to personal allasion, we have in 
the mention of Tychicus, a man 
well known in the district of * Asia/ 
and especially the mode in which he 
is mentioned (iv. 21, 22) the almost 
nnmistakeable mark of the Apostle. 



See the article * Ttchicus * in the 
Diet of the Bible, 

' This mode of mentioning prayer 
and thanksgiving — so similar to 
what we notice in the Colossians, 
yet so different — might be added to 
the instances given by Paley in 
illustration of the relation subsisting 
between the two Epistles. In that 
one chapter of the Hora Paulinm 
there seems to me more force of 
argument for the authenticity of the 
Ephesians than in all the objections 
I have seen raised against it. 
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sajmig : * Wherefore also we pray always for you, 




that our God would count you worthy of this 

lb. i. 11. calling.' Similarly the Second Epistle to the Conn- 

ihiam, thians begins with an outburst of praise — and when, 

^- ^ ^' after a good interval, he does come to prayer, it is 

interesting to observe that (in harmony with the 

character of the context, which is full of the deepest 

lb. n. sympathy) it is not his prayer for them, but their 

1 I'imothy. prayer for him. The First EpisUe to Timothy is 

again different; for it is not till after hortatory 

matter, which has occupied some space, that the 

thanksgiving appears; and then it is a thanksgiving 

lb. i. 12, that Jesus Christ had 'counted him faithful,' 

17 

putting him into the ministry, who was formerly a 
blasphemer: and when prayer does follow (for it 
seems as if one must almost always follow the 

lb. ii. 1. other) it is public ' prayers and intercessions /(9r all 
men^^ and with public prayers (this again should be 
noticed) public ' giving of thanks.^ 

Three Epistles remain. I implied that there 

Excep. were exceptions: and these exceptions are them- 
selves important to our argument. The First 

} Corin- Epistle to the Corinthians and the Epistle to the 

Gaiatiana. Galatians are both marked by stern severity. The 
former begins with thanksgiving for those who are 
addressed, the latter with a general doxology, as if 
St. Paul could not bear to censure without first 
acknowledging the goodness of God — but no 
mention of prayer follows. The thanksgiving 

Titus, stands alone. In the Epistle to Titus there is no 
mention at all either of thanksgiving or prayer. 
Will the authenticity of that Epistle be questioned 
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because there is not even a reference to prayer in lect. 
any part of it, and will this be added to various - — *^ — ' 
other critical objections?^ But the same thing is 
true of the Epistle to the Galatians, which can 
hardly be questioned even by the most sceptical. 
That prayer should not be mentioned in those 
Epistles which (for different reasons)^ are marked 
by a certain shade of harshness is a noticeable fact : 
and in this absence we have at least the absence of 
what might be adduced, by a destructive critic, as 
a mark of imitation. But not to dwell on that 
question — and to turn now altogethei: from this 
part of our inquiry — ^we have here, I think, in these 
opening passages of St. Paul's Epistles, indications 
of what may be called a devotional principle of the 
Apostle's character worthy of the attention which 
we have given to them in detail. 

But this devotional principle comes into view, Tendencr 
not only in this mode of beginning the Epistles, but of the 
in a tendency throughout the Epistles to burst out outbursts** 
(as it were) in supplication and doxology. This and™^^'^ 
feature of the writings is quite as characteristic as 
the other. Every statement of doctrine seems to 
lead to a thanksgiving. Every discussion of a 
practical subject seems to suggest a prayer. I need 
not here occupy you with detailed proofs, as I have 



praise. 



' I am not aware that this objec- 
tion has ever been brought forward: 
but it is quite as forcible as some on 
which considerable stress has been 
laid. See notes above (pp. 102, 103) 
on the Pastoral Epistles. 

^ In the former of these Epistles 
the harshness arises from the se- 



verity with which the fickleness 
and faithlessness of the Galatian 
Christians is rebuked, in the latter 
the whole is coloured by the coarse 
and brutal character of the Cretan 
population, among whom Titus was 
sent to labour. 
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IV. 



Often in 
combina- 
tion with 
each other. 



LECT. done in regard to the former point. Every one 
" familiar with St. Paul's Epistles knows where to 
find these springs of devotional thought. It is the 
life which comes out, at every crevice of the 
reasoning, which bursts out here and there, like a 
fountain, amidst varied allusions to incidents and 
sufferings — at other times, at the base of an abrupt 
fall from some lofty argument, comes forth like a 
fiiU and exuberant and abundant river. I know 
of no more instructive study than to go over all 
the ground from Romans to Philemon, taking the 
structure of the Epistles as we find it, and noticing 
these streams of prayer and praise, sometimes as 
they appear separately, very frequently together. 
It is not merely that we have grand doxologies 
after the announcement of some great truth or at 
the prospect of some glorious future — as in the 
letter to the Romans : * the depth of the riches, 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God ! ' or in the 
1 Cor. XV. First to the Corinthians : * Thanks be to God which 

57. 

giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ ! * The habit strikes us more forcibly when 
the reference is to sometTiing personal. Thus, at 
the mention of the long-delayed, but at last ac- 
complished, meeting with Titus : ' Now thanks be 
to God, which always causeth us to triumph in 
Christ!' or after the acknowledgement of a con- 
tribution from Philippi in relief of his temporal 
wants : ' Now unto God and our Father be glory 
for ever and ever ! Amen.' Even in his statement 
of a fact^ Paul uses an eucharistic form : ' Who shall 
deliver me? I thank God through Jesus Christ 



Rom. xi. 
33. 



2 (?or. ii. 
14. 



Phil. iv. 
20. 



Rom. yii. 
25. 
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our Lord.' ' Thanks be to God which put this into lect 
the heart of Titus.' ' / thank God that I baptised "■ 



2 Cor. viii. 



14-16. 



XV. 



none save Crispus and Gains.' * / thank my God, i6. 

1 Cor. i. 

I speak with tongues more than you all.' Even u. 
when he speaks of food, the name which he employs is. 
is: 'that for which I give thanks.^ ^ And what is n). x. 30. 
said of thanksgiving may similarly be said of 
prayer. Thus, with the same kind of exuberant 
impulse, after a doctrinal statement : ' For this cause ^p^ j"- 
I bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that He would grant you to be strengthened 
with might by His Spirit in the inner man.' So 
when he has been describing his projected journey: Rom. 
' Now the God of peace be with you.^ So when he 2 Tim. ii. 
has been giving advice to an individual : * Consider 
what I say: and the Lord give thee understanding 
in all things.^ Evidently with St. Paul the law of 
Prayer is the law of Praise. Supplication and 
Gratitude are almost always interlinked together; 
or at least when one is present, the other is seldom 
far absent. * I will pray with the Spirit, and I will 1 Cor. xiv. 
sing with the Spirit : I will pray with the under- 
standing, and I will sing with the understanding.' 
In the Christian life he clearly assumes that 
Thanksgiving will follow easily in the footsteps of 
Prayer, and that Prayer will be mindful to fill the 



' See below, p. 158, for the habit 
of expressing thaokfuliiess at meal- 
times. Gratitude for the supply of 
temporal wants is very marked in 
St Paul. See Phil. iv. 10-19. But 
especially notice one part of his 
condemnation of the Heathen in 
Rom. i. 21 : * When they knew God, 



they glorified Him not as God, 
neither were thankfuV It is exactly 
the feeling which finds expression 
in the address to the Heathen at 
Lystra (Acts xiv. 17) : * He gave us 
fruitful seasons, JiUing our hearts 
with food and gladness,* 
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LECT. place which has just been occupied by Thanksgiving. 
Two parallel sentences from the Ephesians may 



Eph. V. 20. conclude this imperfect list of illustrations : ' Giving 
thanks always for all things unto God and the 
Father in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

lb. vi. 18. Praying always with all prayer and supplication in 
the Spirit, and watching thereunto with all per- 
severance.' Different as St. Paul's Epistles are in 
most respects from the Psalms of David, they re- 
semble them in this combination. The lesson 
derived from both, and in both cases alike enforced 

Ps. L 14, by the writer's example, is this : ' Offer unto God 
thanksgivings and call upon Him in the time of 
trouble : so will He hear thee, and thou shalt praise 
Him.' 

The in- And now, to turn to the Acts of the Apostles, 

qmry ex- ^ ^ ^ 

tended to do wc find anything there in harmony with what 
we have seen in the Epistles? Can the line of 
observation which we have just been following, and 
which results in bringing into view a consistent 
feature of Christian character, can this line of 
observation still be followed in the Historj'^ with 
the same effect? Do we find prayer and thanks- 
giving still characterising St. Paul in the Acts, 
and especially prayer in conjunction with thanks- 
giving ? Now certainly, if it were not so, there 
would be no cause for surprise. Luke's purpose is 
not to give Paul's religious experience. The nar- 
rative in the Acts is no mere panegyric, no mere 
record of frames and feelings, like some modern 
religious memoirs. It is a plain story of God's 
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dealings with the world in the first founding of His lect. 
Church. We see Paul there in his journeys, his ^ — ^ — ' 
conflicts, his sufferings, his speeches. The inner man 
cannot come so fiilly to view in a narrative like this 
as in a series of letters written by himself. But it 
does so happen, or rather it is graciously ordered 
(such is»the manifold richness of Scripture) that 
we have enough and more than enough for our 
argument in some of those little touches which 
help to bring into distinct light the very feature we 
have been noticing in the portrait presented by 
the Epistles. 

Certain recorded prayers, with which St. Paul was Recorded 
intimately concerned, may be omitted from our con- 
sideration. Such, for instance, were those which may 
be called official prayers, whether offered up on more 
than one occasion, when he was sent on missionary Acts xiii. 
expeditions, or when he himself appointed pres- 26;xv.4o. 
byters to teach and to govern the churches he had i^- »!▼• 
founded. Under the same head we might include 
the supplications which preceded the working of ib. xxviii. 
miracles. So neither need I dwell on prayers of 
public worship^ whether offered up at a festival in i^. xxiv. 
the Temple at Jerusalem — a passage alluded to in a 
previous discourse,^ but for a different reason, and 
in a different connection — or far away from Jeru- 
salem, by the river-side at Pbilippi, ' where prayer n, ^vi. 
was wont to be made ' * — though these things all ^^^^* 

' See Lect. I. pp. 15, 16. To what tian Festival. As the last traces of 

is there said concerning St. Paul's Pentecost were fading, the new 

associating himself with a season of feeling of Whitsuntide might be 

Jewish worship, I add, by the sug- growing. 

gestion of a friend, that there might * The. words o5 ^Fo/nifcro irpoffei/x^ 

be here the beginnings of a Chris- elmt seem to indicate, not only the 
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LECT. 
IV. 



Implied 
supplica- 
tion and 
thanks- 
giving. 
Acts xtL 
6-9 ; zviii. 
9 ; xxiii. 
1 1 ; xxyii. 
24. 



Eucharis- 
tic tone of 
the book. 



illustrate the atmosphere of devotion, in the midst 
of which the Apostle moved and laboured, and the 
Christian religion began its work upon the earth. 
It is enough, too, merely to be reminded that the 
visions on four several occasions almost certainly 
imply supplication, as most of them also are as- 
sociated with distinctly eucharistic feelitig.^ As 
to that vow at CaBsarea, perplexing as it is, that 
surely implies thanksgiving as well as prayer. 
Much stress might be laid, and justly, on 
another point, namely, that generally throughout 
the Acts there is an air of thankfiilness — a holy, 
joyous cheerfulness — ^which arises in a great mea- 
sure from the impression which St. Paul's character 
communicates. But to open out that argument 
would, from its very indirectness, require some 
time.^ And our business is rather to look for 



fact, but the desire for worship with 
which St. Paul and St Luke went 
there. See also v. 16. 

' This tone cannot be mistaken 
in the * Fear not — be of good cheer 
— be not afraid' mentioned above 
(p. 70). We should notice, too, the 
cheerful practical way in which 
preparations are made for the voy- 
age to Macedonia, immediately after 
the vision at Troas (Acts xvi. 10) — 
nor can we doubt that St. Paul had 
been praying in his previous per- 
plexity (lb. 6-8). The safety of all 
the people on board the Alexandrian 
ship seems likewise to be distinctly 
presented to us as the answer to in- 
tercessory prayer (lb. xxvii. 24). 

* We may especially refer to the 
end of what might be called the 
Petrine part of the Acts (6 tk x6yos 
rod B^ov riC^avf iral iir\7i06vfro, xii. 
24), and the end of what might be 



called the Pauline part (jSt^dtrKwy . • 
furii irdtnis ira/S^ctas iucakirvs, 
xxviii. 31). Notice, too, the follow- 
ing pasages, as specimens, ii. 46, 47 ; 
Y. 41 ; xiv. 17 (already alluded to, 
p. 151, n.)*, xxvi. 2; xxvii. 3. And 
so far as in any of these cases we 
see St. Paul's cheerfulness in any 
way connected with outward cir- 
cumstances, so far we have some- 
thing in elucidation of his personal 
character. 

It is very interesting farther to 
connect all this with St. Luke per- 
sonally, and with St Luke's Gospel, 
which also seems to me marked and 
distinguished by an eucharistic 
tone. To prove this fully would 
require some space ; but I may 
suggest a comparison of the number 
of times in which such words as 
ir/ctWiaffis, x^P^» tiHppcupofuu occur 
in the Acts and St. Luke, compared 
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something definite, and something which has a more lect. 
distinctly personal and individual interest. 



Now what shall we say of the words uttered at Prayer in 
the very threshold of his converted life? * What with the 
shaU I do^ Lord ? ' Have we not here the key-note sionr^' 
of his subsequent career most audibly and de- lo! ""' 
finitely struck ? Have we not here (besides the 
active energy which longs to be employed) the 
willing readiness to do anything and go anywhere 
— the absolute submission which refers all to a 
Divine guide — and with this, the deep sense of 
individual responsibility?^ The essence of all 
Christian devotion is in the words. It is really a 
prayer involving every other prayer. And what 
we find here, on the road to Damascus, we find 
more explicitly stUl in Damascus itself — ^ Behold^ ib. ix. ii. 
he prayeth.'^ In this short, but momentous state- 
ment of the Lord to Ananias,^ we are at the 
beginning of that long series of petitions which he 
poured out in the opening sentences of his Epistles, 
and throughout them, and in the daily unrecorded 
habit of his life. And still we catch the same 



with the number of times in the 
other three Evangelists. To this 
may be added the peculiarly cheer- 
ful strain of the last verse of the 
Gospel, and those three hymns at 
the beginning of it, which have be- 
come the perpetual possession of the 
Church for public worship, and are 
associated with all the joy of Christ- 
mas. 

' See an unpretending little 
book entitled Preces Paulina 
(London, 1855). The writer takes 
one by one some of the words of 
the sentence, * Lord, what wilt thou 



have me to do ? ' and elicits from 
them separate phases of the Apostle's 
character. This sentence, indeed, is 
not genuine in Acts ix. 5 : but the 
substance is involved in the words 
which do occur in xxii. 10. 

■ Prof Stanley {Sermons on the 
Apost. Age, p. 162) speaks of the 
' three days ' at Damascus as a time 
of * stupor * ; but surely this is an 
inadequate account of this critical 
period, and hardly consistent with 
the I8ui) trpwr^dx^rai, De Pressense 
lays much stress on this solemn in- 
terval. See below, p. 184. 
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strain here and there, incidentally, as we follow 




the course of the biography. He returns to Jeru- 

Tempie. salcm; and nearly all that we know of what 

occurred then is connected with a prayer. He was 

thus engaged — ^privately — ^in the Temple (as he 

Acts xxii. told the Jews long afterwards) when he received 

the order to leave the Holy City and go to the 

Gentiles. And afterwards, in those various journeys 

through the Gentile world, still we can discern the 

On the traces of this habit of prayer. See him at Miletus. 

last jour- , • . 

ney to Je- Not a word, indeed, is said directly in that aflfecting 

msslexiL. 

address, either of praise or supplication. But far 
more emphatic than any words is the fact recorded, 
that when he closed the address, instinctively and 

Acts XX. as a matter of course, * He kneeled down and 
prayed with them all.' A similar scene was 
witnessed on the same voyage soon afterwards at 

lb. xxi 5. Tyre. There again, at parting, St. Luke says, ' We 
kneeled down on the shore and prayedJ It was a 
voyage marked by peculiar sadness. Yet even here 

Thanks- (it should be observed) there is an under-tone of 

also. thanksgiving, which cannot fail to be observed by 

those who have caught the spirit of St. Paul's 
Epistles. How like passages in those Epistles is 
that sentence in which he speaks to the Ephesian 

Acts XX. elders of ^finishing his course with joy ! ' So, like- 
wise, in the words addressed afterwards at CaBsarea 
to Agrippa ( ' I would to God that ye all were such 

lb. xxvi. as I am, except these bonds') a joyful thankful 
tone is distinctly audible. The words are charac- 
teristic, not only (as has been noticed elsewhere^) of 

> Lect. 1. p. 37 ; Lect II. p. 80. 
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self-possession and courtesy, combined with an lect. 
earnest desire for the salvation of those to whom ^ — ^ — ' 



he spoke — but of that other combination — oi prayer 
with thanksgiving — ^which we are now considering.^ 
But if we go back to an earlier point of the history pmise 
we find that combination which we are seeking p^yerat 
in perhaps the most vivid form in which it was p^^^^pp^- 
ever exhibited. When Paul, after being * shame- i These, 
fiilly treated, as we know, at Philippi,' was in the 
inner prison— not only bleeding and bruised— but 
in a position of present torture far too painfiil to 
allow of his sleeping (as Peter slept in that other ib. xii. 6. 
prison at Jerusalem), we should not be surprised 
to hear that he was praying. What else can a 
Christian do in times of insult, sorrow, and suf- 
fering? Yes; there is one thing more that he can 
do, and ought to do. We read that on that 
occasion, in the middle of the night, Paul and his Acts xvi. 
companions were not only praying, but also 
singing hymns of praise to God, and that the 
prisoners were listening. This was, indeed, an 
anticipation in practice of what he afterwards 
enjoined on this very Philippian church. * Rejoice ^^^^ »▼• 
in the Lord alway : and again I say rejoice. . . • 
Be careful for nothing : but in everything by prayer 
and supplication with thanksgiving let your requests 
be made known to God.'^ But let us end this 
cursory examination of the Acts of the Apostles 

* The French nmter, Golani, in * This phrase, 'joyons energy,' ex- 
one of three rather striking ser- actly describes one main character- 
moiis on this scene, spe^s of the istic of his Epistle to the Philippians. 
' ^n«r^'e jo^euse' which the Apostle See note above, p. 145. See also 
showed on this occasion. Nouveaux Lect V. p. 108. 
SermonSf p. 103. 
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on the 

sinking 

ship. 



Acts 
xxvii. 35. 



LECT. by looking at the two closing chapters. See St. 
:r — »-- — ' Paul affain (where we have seen him before^) in 

Character- . . . . . . 

istic scene the sinking vessel, while the day is beginning to 
dawn and the coast is coming into view. He is 
encouraging all who are present, after their long 
suspense and fatigue, to refresh themselves with 
food; and how calmly — how instinctively — ^he 
begins by Hhanking God before them all.' As 
there at Philippi physical pain did not cause him 
to intermit his devotions, but rather quickened 
them iato a more joyous life, so here no sense of 
pressing danger, no fear of man, hindered him from 
confessing God by that simple act of grace before 
meatj which, in the Church of Christ, is one of our 
daily modes of expressing habitual thankftilness.^ 
One of his own characteristic sentences — from a 

1 Tim. iv. Pastoral Epistle — helps us to realise the significance 
of the act : * God created food to be received with 
thanksgiving by them that believe: everything is 



' See Lect I. p. 10, and Lect 
II. p. 81. 

* The phrase applied to food in 
1 Cor. X. 30 {* that for which I give 
thanks') has been referred to be- 
fore, p. 151. Bishop Butler (in his 
Charge to the Clergy of Durham, 
1751), after urging the importance 
of ' external acts of piety and de- 
votion, and the frequent returns of 
them, as necessary to keep up a 
sense of religion,' speaks of family 
prayer and rules of private de- 
votion, and then adds : ' A duty of 
the like kind, and serving to the 
same purpose, is the particular ac- 
knowledgement of God when we 
are partaking of His bounty at our 
meals. The neglect of this is said 



to have been scandalous to a pro- 
verb in the heathen world ; but it 
is without shame laid aside at the 
tables of the highest and the lowest 
rank among us.' Such observances 
may doubtless easily degenerate into 
forms ; but it is to be feared that this 
kind of reluctance to make a calm 
and reverent acknowledgement of 
God's presence on ordinary occasions 
is often simply the dread of confess- 
ing Christ before men ; and perhaps 
it is peculiarly important to watch 
against such inconsistency now, 
when the process of international 
imitations is so largely going on : 
for we are generally most tempted 
to imitate what is faulty. 



xxviii. 15. 
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good, if it be received with thanksgiving : for it is lect. * 

consecrated by the word of God and prayer.^ And * — ^ — ' 
now follow him after he has landed in Italy, and is thanksgiv- 
proceeding northwards along the Appian way. approach 
One of the most decisive instances of what we are ™*' 
seeking occurs near the very close of the narrative. 
Two companies of Christians, having heard of his 
arrival at Puteoli, went to meet him, as far as 
Appii Forum and Three Taverns,^ — ' whom when Acts 
Paul saw, he thanked. God and took courage.' Here 
the music of a thankful heart breaks out clearly 
and unequivocally; and the remembrance of it 
always seems to me to associate a peculiar cheer- 
fulness with that dreary level beyond Albano, with 
which many of us are familiar. And one special 
charm of the passage is that marked characteristic 
of this Apostle — his social feeling^ — ^his sympathy 
— his personal gratitude — his sense of help derived 
from fellow Christians. It is exactly the same 
kind of thankfulness which the Epistles connect 
with Titus, Epaphroditus, and Onesimus.^ Thus 
have we gathered from various scenes of St. Paul's 
life — ^from the highway near Damascus, fi*om the 
highway near Rome, from both sides of the jEgean, 
from the Syrian coast, and from Malta — enough, I 
venture to assert, for establishing our position, and 
for proving that in all the shifting aspects of the 
one web of Christian experience, which the life of 
the Apostle of the Gentiles suppKes — Thanksgiving 

> See again Lect V. p. 206, n. S. ' See Lect II. p. 89. In St 

' The cheerful sociability of St Paal gratitude to man is ever 

Paul is especially noted by Nie- blended with thankfulness to God. 
meyer. 
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LECT. and Prayer were the light and the shade, the warp 
'''• and the woof. 



Special In the time which remains I believe our best 

istics of course will be to notice some detached x charac- 

votions^of teristics of St. Paul's prayer and thanksgiving, and 

®*- ^"^- if our reflections tend, as when last we met, to 

assume the form of a practical application to our 

own consciences, it is in this spirit that we should 

wish to take our leave ^ of the subject of these 

Sermons. 

Large One couclusiou to which we are brought by a 

timTspent carcful Consideration of all that has been adduced 
lu prayer, f pQjj^ f\^Q Acts, and especially from the Epistles, is 

that St. Paul must have spent a very large amount 
of time in prayer.^ Otherwise surely he could 
hardly speak as he does of praying always— with 
thernksgiYiiig— night and day— sometimes confirm- 
ing the statement with an oath.^ Nor could 
thanksgiving and prayer — ^not precepts concerning 
thanksgiving and prayer, but thanksgiving and 
prayer themselves — ^burst out so naturally and 
constantly in his writings, unless they were a 
habit. Mere feelings, mere devotional impulses, 



' This was the last of the course 
of University Sermons for October. 
The subject was resumed in the fifth 
Sermon, after some months. See p. 
168. 

' See Lect. II. p. 67. Some 
stress is to be laid also, I think, on 
the article in the constantly-recur- 
ring phrase M twv irpocnvx^v fMv. 

• Rom. L 9 ; Phil. i. 8. St. Paul's 
frequent use of oaths has been men- 



tioned above, p. 118. This habit 
seems to be specially connected 
with allusions of a personal kind, 
and it may be traced in the Pastoral 
Epistles. See 1 Tim. ii. 7 ; v. 21 ; 
vi. 13; 2 Tim. iv. 1. When he 
makes a solemn statement under the 
sense of God's presence, he does not 
hesitate to express this ; and this is 
an important commentary on our 
Lord*s words in Matt. v. 33-37. 
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will not explain these phenomena. I cannot doubt ^^^t. 
that his private daily devotions were with St. Paul jj^- ^^ ' ^ - ' 
a very deliberate and serious business — ^that he had derotion. 
rules on the subject, and that he strove, by God's 
help, to keep those rules. This is not, indeed, the 
view that we naturally and obviously take of the 
great Apostle at the first superficial glance of his 
journeys and his labours; but when we think 
closely, we easily conclude that at the deep foun- 
dation of his life and his writings is the habit of 
intimate and cahn and earnest communion with 
his God.i 

But when I say rules, I do not mean bondage. Bythanks- 
This would, indeed, be contrary to all that the sach 
Apostle teaches us, both by precept and example, relieved 
Paul's prayers were very different from formalism, maiity. 
But this, I conceive, was not because he was not 
punctual and watchful, but because he combined 
thanksgiving with his prayers. This is the in- 
gredient which takes out every element of slavery. 
Of the fact of this combination I have nothing more 
to say than what has been said already. I am 
only here inviting attention to an Apostolic pattern, 
which is our best encouragement in those struggles 
in regard to private devotion, which (unless we 
have yielded to our carelessness and worldUness) 
are with many of us struggles more real than we 
should like to confess. 

But again, as to this union of asking and thank- Subjects of 

' Obserye the ypnyopovyr€S in Col. is not out of place here to mentioti 

iv. 2. This ' wakefolness ' of mind the solitary journey to Assos (Acts 

cannot be maintained without the xx. 13), whichjs more particularly 

habit of vigilant self-discipline. It noticed in the next Lecture. 

M 
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LECT. ing, which we are assuming as a fact in the ex- 
perience of St. Paul, we have to observe, farther, 



thanks- 
giving. 



prayer the 

!"o«w ^^ *^^* *^^ subjects of one are the subjects of the other. 
Here, once more, we cannot separate them. What 
we say of one we must say also of the other : and the 
connection is so close that, in some of the passages 
I have referred to, it is not always easy to dis- 
entangle the grammatical construction, and to say 
what refers to prayer and what to thanksgiving. 
For instance, he does not simply pray to God 
on behalf of his friends, but he thanks God on their 
behalf. Every true Christian prays for his finends, 
and desires that they may have and enjoy spiritual 
blessings. But do we often thank God for our 
friends, and for the spiritual attainments they may 
already have reached? We have the example of 
St. Paul for this, both as regards Churches and 
individuals ; and there can be no doubt that such 
admixture of praise would largely quicken our 
power of intercession. 

This leads me to notice, in the next place, that 
a very large part of St. Paul's prayer was inter- 
cessory.^ And here, again, is a cheering and 



Interces- 
sory 

prayer. 



' St Panrs gratitude to his friends, 
and to those irho had been of ser- 
Tice to him, has been mentioned 
above, Lect. II. p. 89. We find 
in him this gratitude specially 
taking the form of prayer on their 
behalf, Thns, again, we have sap- 
plication and thankfulness blended 
together. Both the minuteness and 
expansireness of the prayer for 
Onesiphorus (2 Tint i. 16-18; iv. 
19) should be carefully noticed. 
On the one hand he lingers in 
detail on the kindness which Onesi-' 



phorus had shown to him ; on 
the other he is not content with 
praying for him individually, but 
his intercession extends to all his 
'household.' The same Epistle 
supplies an instance of prayer for 
faithless friends (iv. 16). Those 
who treated St Paul ill personally, 
are, in the spirit of his Lord and 
St Stephen, more than forgiven; 
while those who obstinately resisted 
the truth, are- referred to God's 
righteous judgment (lb. 14.) See 
Preces Paidina, ch. xxi. xxii. 
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encouraging element in the exercise of devotion, lect. 
Katural Affection is called in to reinforce our in- ' — r^ — ' 



dolence and deadness. Nowhere does Christian 
sympathy find a richer opportunity than in recipro- 
cal intercession. Nowhere does supplication more 
easily lead to praise. Thus we return once more, 
by another path, to that combination which meets us 
everywhere. Take an illustration from that Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, firom which quotations 
have been so often made in these Lectures. 'God 2 Cor. i. 
delivered us, and I trust He will deliver us, ye also 
helping together by prayer for us, that for the gift 
bestowed upon us by the means of many persons 
thanks may be given by many on our behalf.' 

Yet in noticing how much St. Paul prayed for Fnyer in 
others, we must not forget that he prayed also for wf own^ 
himself, in regard to the urgent pressing trials of S«S^^ 
the moment. There is no doubt that his journeys 
were with him a subject of constant supplication.^ 
But the one marked instance is the thrice-repeated 
intreaty to be delivered from that thorn in the acor. xii. 
flesh which he felt to be 'a minister of Satan.' 
Yet here too is the same law of combination : even 
that prayer, as was observed on a previous occasion,*^ 
was turned into a thanksgiving ; because by means of 
that affliction he learnt to know more of his own 
weakness and of * the power of Christ resting on him.' ib. 9. 

> See Rom. i. 10 ; xy. 30-32 { pendent of himself, which we can 

1 These, ill. 10, 11. This subject trace in the Apostle's missionary 

might be considered with advantage journeys. AU this inward and out- 

in connection with the yarioas ward experience must have been a 

checks and hindrances, the unex- training for the habit of patient re- 

pected encouragements, the guiding liance on God's Providence, 

by means of circumstances inde- ' Lect. II. p. 66. 

m2 
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LECT. But ever the chief end and aim of his prayers 

Th kin "^-' (whether they are offered up on his own behalf or 

dom of that of others) is the glory of God and the extension 

peatBub- of the kingdom of Christ. Still this has the first 

Cwp- plax^e-whether in his own sufferings or in the joy 

and praise, which he feels for fellow-Christians — still it is, first 

and foremost, * Hallowed be Thy name : Thy kingdom 

come: Thy will be done.' It is Luther, I think, 

who said that the true Christian prays an ever- 

lasting Lord-, prayer, i^amuch aa L whole d«,ire 

centres in God's kingdom.^ And how eucharisiic is 

the character of that prayer, especially with the 

doxology which, from the earliest ages, has been 

attached to it ! To the Colossians St. Paul says 

Col. 19, (and I am not repeating what I have quoted 

* ' ' before) : * We do not cease to pray for you, and to 

desire that ye might be filled with the knowledge 

of His will . . . giving thanks unto the Father, 

who hath translated us into the kingdom of His 

dear Son.' So to the Thessalonians (in the First 

1 Thesg. Epistle) : * What thanks can we render to God 

again for you, for all the joy wherewith we joy for 
your sakes before our God ; night and day praying 
exceedingly that we might see your face, and 
might perfect that which is lacking in your faith ? 
Now God Himself and our Father, and our Lord 
Jesus Christ, direct our way unto you.' And to 

2 Tbess. i. the Same (in the Second Epistle) : ' We pray 

always for you, that our God would count you 
worthy of this calling, and fiilfil all the good 
pleasure of His goodness and the work of faith 

1 See Karslake, On the Lord*8 Prayer^ p. 9. 
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with power: that the name of our Lord Jesus lect. 
Christ may be glorified. . . • But we are bound to j^-r? — ' 
give thanks alway for you, brethren beloved of the i*-i7. 
Lord, because God hath from the beginning chosen 
you to salvation. . . . Now our Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself, and God, even our Father, which hath 
loved us, and given us everlasting consolation and 
good hope through grace, comfort your hearts, and 
stablish you in every good word and work.'^ 

These detached points, thus thrown together, Combina- 

. . tion of 

form a poor summary of the characteristics of the this with 
prayer and praise of the Apostle Paul. But some of st 
may be induced to study this subject for themselves character, 
more closely than they have hitherto done. Unless 
this subject is well studied, our notion of St. Paul's 
character will be altogether incomplete. That man 
who was so sagacious and discreet, so adroit in 
emergencies, so tender in sympathy, so warm in 
personal friendship, so stem in his sense of duty, 
SO delicately considerate of the consciences of others, 
still we do not reach his true life till we see him 



' It is not merely the outward 
progress of God*8 kingdom in the 
world, but still more its inward 
progress in the heart, which in rich 
detail is the sabject of St Paul's 
prajer and praise. Thus, to refer 
only to passages not quoted abore, 
he asks for others, that they may 
hare peace (2 Thess. iii. 16), hope 
(Rom. XY. 13), patience (2 Thess. 
iii. 5), safety (lb. v. 23), strength 
(Col. i. 1 1), love, holiness and sted- 
fastness (1 Thess. iii. 12, 13), unity 
(Col. iL 2), discriminating Judg- 
ment (Phil, i, 9, 10), spiritual en- 
lightenment (Eph. i. 18), practical 
usefulness (Philem. 4-6), that they 
may continually make progress 



(Phil. i. 9), that they may not 
cause others to stumble (lb. \0\ 
that they may be perfect (2 Cor. 
xiiL 7, 9;~and Epaphras prays 
in like manner. Col. iy. 12), the 
love of Christ being the central 
blessing on which all these other 
blessings depend (Eph. iii. 1 7). And 
as I began (p. 144) by noticing the 
opening salutations of the Epistles, 
I may end by noticing the bene- 
dictions with which they conclude, 
as Rom. zy. 33, zvi. 20, 24, 25-27, 
but especially Eph. yi. 23 (* Peace be 
to the brethren, and hve with faith '), 
and 2 Cor. ziii. 14, the perpetual 
treasure of the Church in public 
and domestic worship. 
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LECT. where we have seen him to-day — till we see him in 
IV. , , . 

-- — r^ — ' that devotional experience, which has been repro- 
duced, more or less, according to the measure of 
God's grace, in every true Christian ever since. 
This ex- Studjdug thus the devotional side of St. Paul's 
™fmi- character, we may hope to imitate it. You, whose 
*** habits are in process of formation, and none the less 

surely because you do not perceive their gradual 
growth, take into serious consideration this subject 
of daily private prayer. What you become now 
in that respect you will very probably remain 
* through life. Facility of prayer in emergencies 
depends on the habit of prayer at set times. And 
habit, at least at the outset, implies self-discipline 
Advan- and rulc. I imagine you have advantages here 

tagesof . , . ^ if b 

college life which cxist nowhcre else, for settling and esta- 

ing the Wishing this part of Christian character. You are 

daily pri- free from those inevitable disturbances of mere 

prajer. boyhood which you well remember. You know 

not yet the crushing cares of mature life, or its 

incessant demands on precious time. You can 

secure as much privacy as you really wish. Oh ! if 

all the chambers in all these colleges were (as some 

of them are) places of private daily prayer, how 

strong, in the years that are coming, would England 

be, and the Church of England ! 

Help de- And lest by possibility I should seem to be urg- 

interces- ing what is burdeusomc or gloomy, remember how 

thanks- the Apostlc unitcs thanksgiving with prayer, and 

giYing. j^^^ often his prayer takes the form of intercession 

Prayer is not easy. It is ' when we have entered 

Matt. ▼i.e. into our closet and shut to our door,' it is then that 
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IV. 



the difficulty begins. But sometimes the thought 
of others unlocks the heart, when it seems as if we 
could not pray for ourselves. While interceding 
for them^ we find that we have drawn near to that 
Saviour from whom our hardness appeared to se- 
parate us to an infinite distance.^ And as to the 
spirit of thankfidness, how easy it makes every 
task, how it turns everything to gold, how it spreads 
like light through all ihe details of life ! And who 
have so much reason to be thankful to God as you ? 
How many would be glad to be again what you are 
now ! Count up your blessings in silence, till you 
have reckoned them all, if you can ; and then you 
will never be weary of exclaiming with David, 
* that great master of thanksgiving,'^ ' Bless the Ps. ciii. 
Lord, my soul ; and all that is within me, bless ' 
His holy name. Bless the Lord, my soul, and 
forget not all His benefits.' ^ 



» Barrow's Works (1830), vol. i. 
p. 180. 

' The sentences prefixed as a 
motto to this Lecture are from Au- 
gustine's sermons on Ps. civ. and 
cxliv. I believe I shall be forgiven 
for quoting here what he says in 
his sermons on Ps. zci, liv., and 
lx.x. on the duty of giving thanks 
under all possible circumstances : — 
' Christiani non sumus, nisi propter 
futurum sfficulum : nemo prsesentia 
bona speret^ nemo sibi promittat 
felicitatem mundi, quia Christianns 
est, sed utatur felicitate prssenti ut 
potest, quomodo potest, quando po- 
test, quantum potest Cum adest, 
consolationi Dei gratias agat ; cum 
deest, justitiffi Dei gratias agat. 
Ubique sit gratus, nusquam ingra- 
tus: et Patri consolanti et blandi- 
enti gratus sit ; et Patri emendanti 



et flagellanti et disciplinam danti 
gratus sit: amat enim Ille semper, 
sive blandiatur, sive minetur. . • . • 
Sive tribulemur et angustemur, sive 
Iffitemur et exultemus, Ille laudan- 
dus est, qui in tribulationibus erudit 
et in Isetitia consolatur. Laus enim 
Dei a corde et ore Christiani rece- 
dere non debet, non ut laudet in 
prosperis, et maledicat in adversis ; 
sed quemadmodum Psalmus ille 
prsscribit, Benedicam Dominum in 
omni tempore, semper laus Ejus in 
ore meo. Gaudes ? agnosce Patrem 
blandientem. Tribularis ? agnosce 
Patrem emendantem. Sive blandia- 
tur, sive emendet, eum erudit cut 

parat hsereditatem Aliquid 

adversi est? prsdica salutem Do- 
mini Aliquid prosper! est ? proe- 
dica salutem Domini. Ne prsedices 
in prosperis et obmutescas in ad- 
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IV. 

Apology 
for these 
practical 
applica- 
tions. 



Bearing of 
the subject 
on Chris- 
tian Evi- 
dence. 



The same 



The course of thought into which I have fallen 
here, as also in the preceding Lecture, has had re- 
ference to points of practical religion quite as much 
as to the difficulties of Scripture or the evidences 
of the Christian religion. But it was not easy, in 
preaching on these Sundays in Cambridge, to for- 
get old associations, or to forget who they are that 
constitute a considerable part of the congregation. 
Nor do I think the older members of the University 
will blame me for urging those lessons which the 
experience of recent years, blended with recollections 
of the past, has most deeply impressed on my mind* 
Besides this, as was hinted in the first Lecture, a 
complete treatment of apologetic subjects requires 
a fuller elaboration than is possible here, and, for 
many reasons, is more suitable for the press than 
the pulpit. Yet I would not forget (nor have I 
ever forgotten) that the main purpose of the en- 
dowment, under the provisions of which I have 
been speaking, is apologetic. I will therefore, in a 
very few concluding ^ words, indicate the general 
results which I believe would be attained if full 
justice were done to the subject, some aspects of 
which I have endeavoured to exhibit. 

It should be observed, then, how, in describing 



versis : alioqoin non erit qnod dic- 
tum est, tota die, Tota enim dies 
cam sua nocte est Ergo tota die 
laudem Dei die, scilicet in prosperis 
et in adversis; in prosperis, tan- 
quam tempore diurno ; in adversis, 
tanquam tempore noctumo. Tota 
tamen die landem Dei die, ut non 
frostra cautaveris, Benedicam Domi" 
num. in omni tempore, semper laus 
Ejus in ore meo. Salvis fiiiis, pecore, 
familia, omni re sua, Job laudabat 



Deum ; hoc quasi diurno tempore: 
damna yenemnt, orbitas irruit, 
periit quod servabatnr, obierunt 
quibus servabatur ; hoc quasi noc- 
tumo tempore. Vide tamen tota die 
laudantem.* — August Opera, Ed. 
Ben. iv. coL 374, 544, 737, 684, 
1210. 

' This conclusion is left in the 
Sermon as it was originally preached, 
though its natural place now would 
be at the close of the fifth Sermon. 
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those features of St. Paul's character which have lect. 

IV. 

been under consideration, how easily and without *r — ^ — ' 

' •' ^ character 

effort we pass from one document to another in the drawn 

, , from all 

New Testament, and find our illustrations in all of the docu- 

iQeots. 

them. This kind of delicate and undesigned inter- 
linking of the Acts with the Epistles, and of the 
Epistles with one another, is, I venture to think, an 
evidence of very peculiar value. No doubt it is 
connected with an old line of argument, very fa- 
miliar here from its association with one eminent 
name of the University.^ But, because familiar, it 
ought not to be despised. Certainly it is not worthy 
of the somewhat slighting remarks with which it 
has occasionally been treated. ^ On the contrary. Continued 
this mine (so well worked in some of its parts) is by tance of 
no means yet exhausted ; nor am I aware that the mentfor' 
narrow vein (narrow but yet golden) which re- clty.^°*^ 
lates simply to St. Paul's personal character, has 
ever been closely and minutely pursued. Besides 
this, there is controversy still, even on this very 
ground. Those who are acquainted with the by- 
ways of modern theological speculation are aware 
that discrepancies between the Acts and Epistles — 



> The allusion is, of course, to 
Paley*8 Hora Paulina: nor ought 
we to forget other Cambridge men, 
-who have trodden so well in Paley*s 
steps— Professor Blunt, in his Un- 
designed Coincidences,9aid Mr. Birks, 
in his HoTiB Apostolica. 

' It is, doubtless, true that there 
are modem diflBculties which the 
Hora PauUna fail to meet ; but 
pain is caused by the depreciating 
tone in which Professor Jowett 
speaks of a book to which the 



Church of Christ owes so much; 
and few will agree with him in 
thinking that * the clearness of 
Paley's style gives him a fallacious 
advantage with the reader ' (Jowett 
on the Thessalonitins, i. p. 109). 
On the other hand, what is said at 
the close of the Essay of the * strong 
and deep evidence derived from the 
style and character of Epistles 
which in almost every verse recall 
the manner of the Apostle ' (p. 130), 
is most true and important 
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LECT. in matters of fact, in tone of feeling, in religious 
^ — r^ — ' doctrine — ^are indirectly hinted or confidently as- 
serted; that the authenticity of some Epistles is 
questioned or denied; and that there are two or 
three theories (not very consistent, it is true, with 
one another) which ascribe some kind of partisan 
tendency even to the Acts. In this kind of conflict 
there is some value in securing even a minor point* 
In a great battle it often happens that small posi- 
tions have much importance. Thus the humble 
theological student — Cleaving the main responsibility 
to others, who are fit for the higher conunands 
and have a wider view of the whole field — ^may be 
usefully occupied in patiently defending some such 
secondary post. If in the least degree it is made 
more difficult to dislodge the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians fi-om the general body of St. Paul's letters— 
or if one argument is added to those which establish 
that the Pastoral Epistles are undoubtedly his — or 
if the unity, honesty, and simplicity of St. Luke's 
narrative are brought, in one single particular, more 
clearly to view — even this (the Gospel being what 
it is) deserves the labour of half a life.^ 
The de- But again, in proportion as this result is attained, 

character another rcsult almost certainly follows. Not only is 
to be* ^^^ thecharacter self-consistent, but it is a character very 
mythical ; ^^gj^j^iy gjj^ strougly marked. Early Christianity 

is embodied in St. Paul : and who can believe that 
this living man, in whole or in part, is the mere 

1 Some slight remarks are made the Ephesians. A few reflections 

above (Lect III. pp. 102, 103) on on the special value of the Acts will 

the Pastoral Epistles, and (Lect. be found below, at the beginning of 

IV. pp. 146, 147) on the Epistle to the Sermon on the Ascension. 
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personification of the vague thoughts that were t-ect. 
moving at a particular period in the Jewish mind ? ^ — ^^-^ 
Moreover, I think that this consistent character, 
which we have traced throughout, is a diflferent ideal and dif- 
from that which mere tradition would have created from what 
as the representation of a great religious teacher, woidd^'* 
We might indeed conceive (assuming the tradi- created, 
tional hypothesis) that the idealising process aimed 
unconsciously at picturing some follower of the 
ideal Jesus Christ who should be like that ideal 
Jesus Christ. But then the likeness between Paul 
and Jesus is not close enough. Again, on the same 
assumption, if tradition could have originally pro- 
duced an ideal such as Jesus Christ, it would be a 
heavy tax on the resources of mythology to pro- 
duce Paul in succession to Jesu^} I am not aware 
that any one has conceived of the growth of Chris- 
tianity exactly in this way: but I imagine the 
other alternative is still more impossible, viz., a 
literal Paul in succession to a mythical Christ, in 
the short interval between the death of Tiberius 
and the accession of Nero. Thus, the character of Hence an 
St. Paul, as discoverable from the New Testament, ^f^be^* 



' In reference to sach a picture as 
that which is presented in Kenan's 
Vie de Jisua (the most conspicuoas 
book published against Christianity 
during the present year, and a book 
"which must inevitably be discussed 
in every civilised country), this 
simple remark liiay be made with 
truth and with force, that the diffi- 
culty of confuting the Christian 
faith in Jesus Christ is far more 
than doubled by the fact that St. 
Paul must be overthrown also. If 
Jesus stood alone, and4f we had 



nothing but the Gospels in the New 
Testament, there might be some 
show of reason in presenting His 
biography as an Idyll of Palestine. 
But Jesus stands before us in com- 
bination with Christianity ; and not 
only is He surrounded by personal 
loving friends, but He is followed 
in close succession by St Paul, the 
sample of all those who through 
ages since have drawn their strength 
from Him, and proved that their 
faith was not a delusion. 
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drawn 
against 
mythical 
theories. 

The cha- 
racter it- 
self an 
evidence 
for Chris- 
tianity. 



1 Cor. 
xi. 1. 
Phil. i. 21. 

Appeal on 
behalf of 
theologi- 
cal study 
to Univer- 
sity resi** 
dents. 



remains a strong argument to show that New Tes- 
tament Christianity cannot have grown and casu- 
ally taken shape by the vague process of an 
uncertain tradition. 

And as to the character itself — ^when fiiirly looked 
at — irrespective of all questions of criticism or 
chronology, it is in its own peculiarity an evidence 
of the Divine origin of our Religion, and very 
mainly because it is a testimony to Christ. ' Not 
Paul but Jesus^^^ in one most practical sense, is the 
lesson which we learn from studying the character 
of Paul. It is evidently an honest character : and 
the account which it gives of itself is that its whole 
strength and force is drawn from the Divine life in 
Jesus. Its unequivocal lesson is — ^not simply this, 
' Follow me, as I follow Christ ' — but a deeper 
lesson still, ' To me to live is Christ.' 

Such studies as these, whether on the smaller or 
larger scale — studies, I mean, which are directed to 
the defence of our Holy Religion — ought, for the 
good of the Church at large and the safety of the 
future, to be prosecuted here in Cambridge, reve- 
rently, patiently, honestly, with prayer for Diviae 
light, and with grateful thanks for the opportunity 
of so glorious a service. This appeal is not to those 
members of the University who are here for a short 
time and must soon depart, but to the residents. 
And it is an appeal, very respectfully, but very 



* See note ahove (p. 141), on the 
book which was published with this 
title. It is not worth while to refer 
to it further. And the only advan- 
tage in recurring to it at all is, that 



sometimes in digging up the grave 
of an old attack on the Faith, we 
may find weapons useful in repelling 
the new attacks. 
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IV. 



Beriously made. Those who enter on the study of lect, 
grave and difficult subjects, in parishes and schools, 
amidst crowded populations, must be content to 
gather up such fragments as they can, in scanty 
intervals of broken time. Here, on the other hand, 
are ample leisure, store of books, exact scholar- 
ship, critical judgment, habits of clear and accu- 
rate thought, and the abiding memory of past 
defenders of the Faith. These ai*e among God's 
best gifts, graciously bestowed — ^not for the luxury 
of mere accomplishments, not that criticism may be 
its own poor satisfaction; but that strength may 
go out from hence to all parts of the nation, and 
that helpful work may be done on behalf of ' the 
doctrine and discipline of Christ, as this Church 
and Realm hath received the same.' Every bond 
is precious which binds the Uijiversities more closely 
with our seats of productive industry and restless 
thought : ^ how much more when the bond is that 
of Christian charity and faith — the bond which, 
even in reference to the relief of temporal distress, 
called forth fi'om St. Paul such words as these : — 



2 Cor. 
ix. 12. 



' I fear some of my notes may be 
open to the charge of introducing 
what is irrelevant ; but no harm can 
result from expressing the convic- 
tion (a conviction which I have 
had a good opportunity of forming 
deliberately and with care) that the 
system of University Local Exami- 
nations is of signal service to the 
country. Besides iis value as a 
bond of union and goodwill be- 
tween our large towns and our 
ancient seats of learning, it is likely 
to furnish the Universities with 
some of their most energetic and 



hopeful students. The capabilities 
of the system, as furnishing the 
means of testing the education of 
those who do not go to the Univer- 
sities (in whatever schools they may 
have been educated) have not yet, 
I believe, been fully realised. It 
may be added, that the arrangements 
of the religious part of the exami- 
nation (now happily adopted by 
both Oxford and Cambridge) will 
strengthen the hands of those who 
desire to give a Christian education 
to the young. 



Ji 
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i.ECT. * The administration of this service not only sup- 
'»— ^^ — ' plieth the want of the saints, but is abundant also 
by many thanksgivings unto God; whiles by the 
experiment of this ministration they glorify God for 
your professed subjection unto the Gospel of Christ, 
and for your liberal distribution . . . and by their 
prayer for you. Thanks be unto God for His 
unspeakable gift ! ' 



LECTURE V, 



COUEAGE ilND PEESEVERANCE. 



Diew StSrke der Seek gehort anter die wichtigsten Ziige in dem Bilde 
nnsen Apostels. .... So bald Paulas tJeberseugang Ton der Wahrheit 
hat, so ist er stark genug, sein ganses bisheriges System ror sich ruhfg 
Terschwinden zn sehen, seine nngegrlindeten tdeen yon Eifer fur Gott 
aufcugeben, und init Schnelligkeit (einem wichtigen Charakter grosser 
Thaten) nan als Christ su handeln (Gal. 1 15, 16.}- • • • • Dock die 
Daver, das Anhabsnde bestimmt eigentlich den wahren Wertk der 
GeisteMtdrke, .... Wie wenige habei) die Stetigkeit es aasxuhalten, 
and, es werde so lang a]§ es woUe, dennoch fortzttarbeiten, bis der Zweck 
erreicht wird, weil der Zweck gut und gross ist Aber Paulas hat sie. 
Weder die Lange der Zeit, noch das oft yergebliche HofFen der Friichte 
seiner Untemehmung, machen ihn muthlos. .... Und dennoch behalt 
der grosse Mann immer jene Lebhaftigkeit, damit wir ihn bisher handeln 
sahen. Je langer er fiir die Ehre Jesn arbeitet, desto mehr wachst der 
Eifer mehr dafiir zu thun ; je langsamere Schritte er than kann, desto 
mehr verdoppelt er seine Krafte, weiter zu kommen ; der Kaltsinn seiner 
Zuhorer macht ihn nicht muthlos gegen sie, sondem aufmerksamer auf 
sichy sorgfaltiger in der Bearbeitang ihrer Herzen, deutlicher im Vortrage 
der christlichen Lehre, eifriger im Gebet fiir sie, and fester im Vertraaen 
auf den, der ihn gesendet hat 

A. H. NiBMETSR. 
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COURAGE AND TERSE VEBANCE. 



Acts xxi. 13. 



Then Paul answered, — What mean ye to weep and to break 
mine heart ? for I am ready, not to he hound only, hut also to 
die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus. 

Four Sermons, which I was appointed to preach at lect. 



V. 



the beginning of the present academical year, were - 

an attempt to illustrate four features of the cha- of the pre- 

racter of the Apostle Paul, This Sermon, preached ture. 

in the necessary absence of one who, from dignity 

of station and solid learning, has a far better claim 

to be listened to with attention,^ is an opportunity 

which I gladly embrace for adding a few more lines 

to that imperfect picture. And the occasion is 

none the less welcome, because I am directed to-day 

to ask your alms for the Hospital which is closely 

connected with the University.^ I see nothing 

' The Dean of Exeter, Dr. Elli- days in my farour. Both these 

cott, had been appointed Select Sermons were 'preached in King's 

Preacher for the F^h Sunday after College Chapel, in consequence of 

Easter and Ascension Day ; but on the alterations in progress at St. 

being made Bishop of Gloucester Mary's, 

and Bristol, he resigned those two ' This Sunday was chosen for 

N 
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Summary 
of the 
preceding 
Lectures. 



LECT. incongruous in connecting this subject with the 
' — • — ' personal life of St. Paul, who himself suffered much 
from sickness — ^who knew fix)m experience how to 
sympathise with suffering — whose own health ( I am 
almost persuaded) owed something to the medical 
skill/ as his comfort owed much to the friend- 
ship, and the record of his life owes everything to 
Col. w. 14. the pen, ' of Luke, the beloved physician.' 

The subject of the first Sermon was the Apostle's 
Tact and Presence of Mind. This characteristic, 
no doubt (in great measure, at least), came with 
him into the world, or was due to his early educa- 
tion. Much of it would have been displayed if he 
had never become a Christian. So far it was a 
human tendency, sanctified and controlled after- 
wards by grace from heaven. Yet this very tact, 
this presence of mind itself, as we see it in the 
converted Apostle, must partly have sprung from a 
deeper and purer source than anything merely 
natural. Thus the transition is easy to the subject 
of the second Sermon, which related to the Ten- 
derness and Sympathy of St. Paul. That charac- 
teristic — ^ranging, as it does, from a very delicate 
and minute courtesy, through all the shades of con- 
siderate forbearance, to the depth and intensity of 



the collection made every year for 
Addenbrooke's Hospital, after some 
Uniyersity sermon. 

^ See above, Lecture II. p. 66. 
Whatever opinion we may form as 
to an earlier acquaintance of St. 
Paul and St. Luke, it cannot be 
doubted that they joined company 
at the time and place noticed in Acts 
xvi. 10. And this was just after 



the sojourn in Galatia alluded to 
in Gal. iv. 13, where it is expressly 
said that sickness detained him. 
And again, to refer to what occurred 
many years later, it is after the long 
imprisonment at Csesarea, and the 
fatigue of the voyage, that we find 
the presence of St. Luke, * the physi- 
cian,* so a£fectionately mentioned. 
Col. iv. 14. 
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the most passionate aflfection — seems to bring us leot. 
peculiariy near to him ; and in discussing it some "- — r^ — 
considerable stress was laid on his weakness: nor 
is his own evident authority wanting for doing this 
literally. Yet, in speaking of this Apostle, the 
word ' weakness ' is not to be used lightly, or with- 
out explanation and limitation. And we soon natu- 
rally turn to some of the stronger sides of his cha- 
racter. Our next subject, then, was his Conscien- 
tioxisness and Integrity. Here we are on distinctly 
moral ground — ^whether we look with him over the 
whole breadth of the Divine principle involved in 
that phrase ' good conscience ' — or follow him into 
the details of human practice which are connected 
with money, or consider what he says concerning 
careful regard for the consciences of others— or 
listen to his solemn warning against trifling with 
our least convictions about right and wrong. And 
then, from moral ground, we pass within the spi- 
ritual sphere when we come to the subject of the 
fourth Sermon, which was Thanksgiving and Prayer. 
We noticed how copious in aniount, how incessant 
and how varied, were those two outpourings of his 
heart; and especially we noticed them in their 
combination — Thanksgiving^ ever communicating a 
cheerful elasticity to Prayer, and Prayer ever find- 
ing new cause for Thanksgiving. Nowhere is St. 
Paul a more practical, more encouraging example. 
Much, of course, still remains to be said on this com- Subject of 
plicated, yet harmonious, character : and especially ture. 
it seems as if some darker and stronger shades were 
required, to make previous impressions complete 

N 2 
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LECT. 
V. 

Courage 
and perse- 
verance. 



The latter 
quality 
more im- 
portant 
than the 
former. 



and correct. I believe nothing would be more to 
the purpose, and more practically useful, than what 
may be summed up, in the fifth place, under the 
head of Courage and Perseverance. 

I purposely and carefully here add Perseverance 
to Courage : for that is a far higher moral quality, 
and a fer more useful quality, than this. It is also 
more intimately connected with religious expe- 
rience, more distinctively the fruit of Christian life- 
Mere courage, even if it be heroic after the human 
standard, often evaporates under slow c?z5courage- 
ment. But perseverance under discouragement — 
the steady struggling onward through hours of 
weakness — the rising upwards still above all doubt 
and fear — the eye fixed on the coming light in the 
midst of darkness and perplexity — the hard work 
continued notwithstanding opposition, distrust, dis- 
appointment, failing health— and all this made 
harder by the bitter consciousness of sin, and by 
inward temptations which no one can fiilly under- 
stand but the tempted man himself — ^this holy 
tenacity of purpose is what we need, my brethren, 
in this Hfe of cloud and conflict, as much as any- 
thing in the world : and of this holy tenacity the 
Apostle Paul is an eminent example. 



Physical 
conrage. 



Yet courage (and even courage in its lowest 
form of mere physical bravery) is not to be left 
out in our estimate of this Apostle. Where this 
feature is found, if not in itself of great value and 
importance, it yet marks the man, and modifies the 
impression derived from all his other features. 
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And possibly our first superficial notion would be lect. 
that courage of the fighting kind was one of Paul's ^ — ^ — 
natural characteristics. I would not absolutely 
deny that this may have been. But as to our first Acts vii. 
acquaintance with Saul of Tarsus, there is this to 
be said, that it is not necessarily the mark of a 
brave man to lay a willing hand on the hUt of the 
piersecutor's sword, or to rejoice when the enemy 
of his party lies dead at his feet. And as to the 
impression which might be derived from later pas- 
sages in his life — his behaviour on the stairs of the ib. xxi. 

xxii. 

Temple, or during the storm at sea, or when he ib. xxvU. 
desired to rush into the theatre at Ephesus, or when ib. xix. 
he sang praises in the prison at Philippi — we must ib' xvL 
remember that, on the first occasion, he was under ^^' 
the protection of Roman soldiers,' that on the 
second a supernatural intimation had at least helped 
the courage which gave strength and hope to those 
who were with him in the ship : ^ so, in the third 
case, the movement might be the impulse of a gene- 
rous nature, which does not count consequences, 
rather than a proof of habitual moral courage : 
nor is the fourth instance necessarily a proof of 
such a habit of mind; for suffering apprehended 
in prospect, and suffering actually inflicted, are 



* This scene is used in the first 
Lecture as supplying an instance of 
prompt and timely self-recollection. 
But the actual danger was past 
(p. 21, n. I) ; and the sagacity, zeal, 
and tender feeling shown here by 
the Apostle do not necessarily imply 
moral courage. 

* We must not, indeed, forget or 
depreciate that calm and serene 



cheerfulness which not only rose 
above the terror of the tempest, but 
communicated encouragement to the 
crew, the soldiers, and the passen- 
gers ; but, in the presence of a dis- 
tinct supematnral revelation, we are 
unable to refer all this to a mere 
natural quality of mind. See Lect. h 
p. 9. 
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LECT. very diverse in their effects on the mind. It is 
' — r — ' one thing to be patient and even thankful, when 
trial is come, another to face it bravely before it 
comes. And at least we are bound to balance these 
passages of St. Paul's life with that very cautious 
and calculating prudence in avoiding danger, of 
which we have abundant instances on various occa- 
sions.^ We cannot confidently say that there was 
Doubtful in Paul any lack of physical courage. Yet I doubt 

how ficir it » «— 

can be how far wc cau claim him for one of those fearless 

predicated /•! • i-ii • , • ii 

of St. Paul, naen ot heroic mould whom it is our natural pro- 
pensity to admire. The mode in which he gives a 
list of his sufferings (to quote no other passage), 
in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians (certainly 
no light catalogue), seems to me to imply a con- 
siderable shrinking of the flesh from danger and 
from pain.^ Such a view, at least (this you will 
admit), is very consoling to us in our weak wincing 
under infinitely smaller trials and conflicts. 

Impetuous Howcvcr this may be, there is one consistent 
feature of the Apostle that may fitly be classed 
under this head, or at least mentioned here as well 
as anywhere else. I mean a certain (almost pas- 
sionate) eagerness of character, alike conspicuous 
before and after his conversion. The fiery vehe- 

Acts ix. 1 .mence with which St. Luke describes him as enter- 
ing into the work of persecuting the Christians — 

lb. xxvi. confirmed as it is by his own account of what he 
11. -^ 

* As, for instance, at Iconium Epistle — */ die daily* (xv. 31)— 

(Acts xiy. 6), Lystra (ib. 20), Tfaes- quite in harmony 'with the idea of 

salonica (xvii. 10), and Beroea (ib. an utterly fearless man. See -what 

14). is said in Lect. II. p. 70, on St. 

^ Nor is his language in the First PauVs liability to fear. 
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was at that period — the struggling to give vent to lect. 
the passion of which he was full ^ — ^may well be ^ — r — 
compared with the impetuosity which reveals itself 
afterwards in sundry passages of his life. We see 
it at Lystra, in the indignant horror with which he ^^ts xiv. 
springs out ^ to check the poor Heathens who were 
intending to worship him: for clearly it is Paul 
who gives the life and animation to the scene. We 
see it in the hasty reply, long afterwards, to the ib. xxm. 
High Priest, when he was smitten on the mouth.^ 
We see it in his style — ^in the impassioned exclama- 
tions of the Epistle to the Romans — ^in the alter- 
nating rebukes and intreaties of the Epistle to the 
Galatians — in the currents of thought and feeling 
which run into one another, like mountain-streams 
mingling, in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 
No doubt there was a change between the uncon- 
verted and the converted man. We must never 
lose sight of that inward revelation at Damascus, 
with its deep humiliation, its utter crushing of 
pride, and its softening and subduing power — that 
critical point in the biography of Saul of Tarsus 
on which the old Hymn-writers, with a true in- 
stinct, delight to dwell.^ Yet, if he woke after 



* *E/Liirv^(O0V &irctA^s Ka\ <p/voVy ix. 1, 
on which Professor Hackett' says : 
* The figare is founded apparently 
on the fact, that a person under 
the excitement of strong emotion 
breathes harder and quicker, pants, 
straggles to give vent to the passion 
of which he is full.* — Comm. on Ac1», 
p. 159. In zxyi. 11, the phrase is 

^ The true reading is ^{€ir^8ij<roi'. 
' See above, in Lect. I. p. 12. To 



these instances we must add the 
Apostle*s desire to go into the 
Ephesian theatre (xix. 30), which, 
as has been observed, is indicative 
rather of generous impulse than of 
deliberate courage. 

^ * Lupu8 ad ovem trahitur ' are the 
words used in one of the best known 
Latin hymns in reference to the 
humbling interview with Ananias. 
See DanieU's Thesaurus Hymnologi' 
cusy V. 233. 
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LECT. the * three days ' ^ a diflferent man, he was still the 
' — ^ — ' same man. Much of the natural impatience of 
Saul (I must correct this word afterwards) was 
carried onward into the renewed life of Paul. 
After his conversion, as before, he was thoroughly 
in earnest, he acted out his principles to the full, 
he threw his whole heart into his cause. He was 
as ready to die for others now^ as he was to murder 
them before. He had ever that warm, eager, and 
enthusiastic zeal which in itself may be somewhat 
negative in moral worth, but which is infinitely 
important when good work is to be done in the 
midst of difficulty and opposition.* 
Mission- And if in general terms we can mark this zeal 
of this zeal, through all his life, one particular form of it is to 
Acts ix. be traced both early and late. His going to the 
High Priest, to ask for sanction and authority for 
prosecution, is a mark of zeal. His pursuing the 
Christians to various distant places is something 
more. That is a mark of missionary enterprise. 
We read that he persecuted them in ''all syna- 
gogues,' and that he followed them Ho strange 
cities.' What cities these may have been — Cassarea, 
Antioch, Alexandria, Petra — we cannot say: but 



1,2. 



Ib.xxvi. 
II. 



' De Pressense exclaims truly 
(p. 221), ' Ces trois jours de Damas, 
ils n'ont que trop manque a notre 
bhristianisme. Nous ne sommes 
pas forts, parce que nous ne sommes 
pas assez affaiblis.' See above, p. 
155. 

' In reference to this part of St 
Paul's character, it is worth while 
to compare all the passages, where 
he speaks of warm devotion to the 



cause in hand, either in the form of 
precept or as describing his own feel- 
ings. In illustration of the glow 
and ardour implied in the term 
Cn\oSy see, for the time before his 
conversion, Phil. iii. 6 ; and, for the 
subsequent time. Gal. iv. 18. The 
use of SonroKiiw and ^ic8airayi£w, 
in 2 Cor. xii. 15, is a metaphor 
from the market. See the preced- 
ing verse. 
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it seems as though the journey to Damascus were lect. 
only a specimen — described to us, of course, in .^ — r — ' 



detail, for the consequences which resulted. It 
was ^on a missionary journey, so to speak, that 
Jesus met His future Apostle. It reads like an 
anticipation, though with a strange contrast, of all 
his future career. That eager impetuosity of cha- 
racter of which I have spoken ever showed itself 
^ in journejangs often,' in his moving from place to 2 Cor. xi. 
place, in his aiming at populous towns, in his love ' 
for the concourse of men. Withheld from enter- Actsxvi.7. 
ing Asia, he tries Bithynia. Guided by God's hand 
to Philippi, and suffering ^ and triumphant there, D). xvI. 
he moves on to Thessalonica, then to Athens, then xvU. i,'i5; 
to Corinth. In another journey we find him in ^"^"- '• ' 
Ephesus, the capital of that ^ Asia ' which he had n,. xix. 1. 
been forbidden to enter before — again in Macedonia 
— again in Greece : till he could say (and this when 
only half-way through his course), ' from Jerusalem Rom. 
and round about unto Illyricum, 1 have fuUy 
preached the Gospel.' Controlled indeed by a 
sense of consideration for other Apostles, and not 
interfering with their labours,^ he is ever advanc- 
ing onwards to new ground, and yet (let me say) 
without forgetting the old, and all the while pur- 
suing one object, his letters meantime bearing 
the impress of incessant mental as well as bodily 



' We must not forget his elastic ^ For this considerate sense of 

recoYcry after great bodily pain, what was due to others, see Lect. IT. 

both here and at Lystra (Acts and compare Gal. ii. 9, 10. This 

xiv. 20), but this was rather the union of considerateness with eager 

union of tenacity and zeal than love of enterprise is a point to be 

mere physical courage. carefully noticed. 



ZY. 

19. 
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activity.^ Nor have I touched the latter part of his 
career — Rome, and the Epistles written there, and 
the Eastern journeys after his liberation, and 
Spain, and whatever be the meaning of Clement's 
expression concerning ' the limit of the West.' ^ 
It was a career, if we take into account the cir- 
cumstances of the times, quite unexampled.^ A 
military conqueror at the head of large bodies of 
troops is not to be mentioned in comparison. 
Here was a solitary soldier with all the world 
against him, and with none of that moral support 
of numbers which we have now (thanks be to God) 



> The cheerful activity of St Paul 
is a characteristic on which it is 
pleasant to dwell. Though he had an 
interminable prospect of suffering 
before him, and though (humanly 
speaking) doubts might very easily 
arise as to whether he were really 
engaged in a Divine enterprise, yet, 
as Niemeyer says, there is no trace 
in any part of his Life or Letters 
' des Unwillens und der Unzufrie- 
denheit. £r iibemahm alle Leiden 
mit der grossten Willigkeit, um dem 
hohen Vorbilde seines Herm so 
ahnlich als moglich zu werden. 
Nie schiichtem, nie muthlos, nie 
schmachtend nach Ruhe, fdngt er 
ein Werk nach dem attdern an, das 
er, ohne die Bahn des Leidens zu 
gehen, nicht ausfiihren kann.* — 
P. 327. All this becomes far more 
remarkable when we notice that 
there is no trace of fanaticism in St. 
Paul, no craving for self-imposed 
troubles and sufferings, no selfwill. 
Niemeyer adds that, strange as the 
paradox seems, selfwill can readily 
incur sufferings which human na- 
ture shudders at, but that with self- 
will all the elements of true great- 
ness are gone. And elsewhere 



(p. 299), he speaks very well of 
Eigensinn as opposed to all true 
strength of character. 

* Clem. Rom. Ep. i. ad Cor, v, 
(Hefele, p. 62). The question was 
recently discussed at some length 
in Notes and Queries, vol, vii. Se- 
cond Series. 

^ Still more unexampled, if we 
take into account the motive. See 
Stanley's Corinthians, p. 662 : — * Self- 
devotion, at particular moments or 
for some special national cause, had 
often been seen before: but a self- 
devotion involving sacrifices like 
those here described (2 Cor. xi.), 
and extending through a period of 
at least fourteen years, and in be- 
half of no local or family interest, 
but Jbr the interest of mankind at 
large, was, up to this time, a thing 
unknown. . . . Paul did all this, 
and Paul was the first who did it' 
Niemeyer says (p. 301), in refer- 
ence to the same point, that those 
who think St. Paul was deluded 
ought yet to give him their highest 
admiration, especially as such per- 
sons are never weary of praising 
efforts directed to the general well- 
being of maokind. 
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in our poor eflForts to spread the Gospel.^ A career 
of such energy and activity is well fitted to lay 
hold of the sympathies of young Englishmen. Yet 
here, too, a caution is required. There is much to 
be combined with this active enterprise, before we 
have the whole of Paul's character in our view. 
The mere love of adventure makes a poor mis- 
sionary. To Saul's question, ^ Lord, what shall 1 
do ?' the answer was, ' I will show him how much 
he shall suffer.^'^ The question arises whether 




Willing- 
ness to 
suffer an 
essential 
mark of 
the mis- 
sionary. 



Acts XX ii. 
10. 

lb. ix. 16. 



* We may add that the prestige 
of success could not be used as an 
encouragement at the beginning of 
the effort to Christianise the world. 
As Niemeyer says (p. 309), many 
years had to pass before the progress 
of the work could be claimed as an 
evidence ; lapse of time often causes 
vigorous exertions to languish : we 
should see far more good done in 
the world if only momentary efforts 
were required for the doing of it 

The difficulties which lay in St. 
PauFs way are so well stated by this 
writer, that it may be worth while 
to give the substance of what he 
says. (I) The first teachers of 
Christianity were treading a path 
never trodden by any one before, 
and their work involved the up- 
rooting of habits of sin and idolatry, 
and the dissipation of ideas acquired 
in childhood. (2) There was the 
moral corruption of the large cities: 
the Greeks had no taste for moral 
improvement : the death of Socrates 
had brought no blessing on Athens. 
(3) The hero of the Greeks was the 
man who entertained them with 
sophistry, and this was exactly con- 
trary to the Gospel : Christ crucified 
to them was folly ; and, besides this, 
the miracles of Jesus were not re- 
lated by an eye-witness. (4) The 
difficulty of overcoming the pre- 



judices and opposition of the Jews 
was enormous : they could only be- 
come Christians in company with 
the Heathen, and with the certainty 
of their relatives becoming their ene- 
mies ; and, besides this, they were 
banded together by the associations 
of trade, and in them the spirit of 
persecution was innate and here- 
ditary —Pp. 302-307. 

^ * Qui salt tout suffrir peut tout 
oser ' is a true saying which occurs 
in one of Colani's Sermons, p. 120. 
In these Sermons on the imprison- 
ment at Cffisarea, he has pointed out 
very forcibly how the Apostle's 
cheerful confidence never wavered, 
in spite of present hindrances and 
sufferings, how his hopefulness 
overlooked all difficulties in the 
state of society, how he felt the 
West opening out before him, and 
expected still to reach both Italy 
and Spain (pp. 112-114). All this 
was the effect of his strong con- 
victions C I^ sait de science cer- 
taine qu'il poss^de la verite: son 
assurance fait sa force.* — P. 103). 

To turn from one side of French 
theology to another, from a Pro- 
testant of too * free ' a school to a 
Roman Catholic historian of St. 
Paul, I may quote part of what M. 
Vidal {Saint Paul, sa Vie et ses 
(Euvres, 1863)saysof the Apostle's 
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natural courage and love of enterprise is really so 
very essential to a missionary. Let not the timid 
be deterred. I should expect more from a man 
prepared to suffer than from a man eager to act. 
Yet I would not here dwell too much on this. 
Everything in its right place and time- God grant 
that this University may send forth many mission- 
aries — strong in God's power if they are naturally 
fearful, sensible of their own weakness if they are 
naturally brave, tender with the sympathy of Christ, 
and bearing with them the character — and not only 
the character, but the doctrine — of St. Paul ! ^ 



Moral 
courage. 



Let US pass now from the consideration of phy- 
sical courage to that of moral courage. Here is 



world-embracing zeal: — * La reunion 
detoutes lesvertuschretiennes forma 
cette grandeur de caractdre qui ne 
flechit jamais devant aucun obsta- 
cle, ne recula devant aucune perse- 
cution, et compta pour rien les 
souffrances et la mort(ii. p. 397). 
II embrassait I'univers tout entier 
dans son desir de Tamener a Jesus- 
Christ (p. 402). S'il avait pu offrir 
en sacrifice a Dieu tout Tunivers, il 
I'aurait offert ; dans ce dessein 11 
parcourait les mers, il voyageait a 
travers TEurope et TAsie, TOrient 
et rOccident, et revenait de nouveau 
de rOccident en Orient, afin d*offrir 
a Dieu les Juifs, les Grecs, les 
Barbares (p. 403). II aurait voulu, 
comme le propb^te qui se coucha 
sur le corps de Tenfant de la Su- 
namite afin de lui rendre la vie, se 
coucher sur I'humanite et lui in> 
spirer la vie spirituelle: puis, se 
relevant, il aurait dit a Jesus- Christ: 
Voil^ votre monde chretien, comme 
le proph^te avait dit a la mere: 
Voila votre fils vivant' (p. 421). 



The remarks which follow, concern- 
ing the discretion which controlled 
this zeal, reminds us of what en- 
hances the value of the zeal a 
hundredfold: *Le z^le ardent de 
sa nature a besoin d*etre con- 
tenu par la prudence; s'il n'est 
pas mesure ni renferme dans des 
homes convenables, il n'echauffe 
pas, il brule; il n*edifie pas, il 
detruit (p. 422). Or, d'apres S. 
Augustin, la prudence est la science 
des choses bonnes ou mauvaises et 
indifferentes. La discretion met 
Tordre dans toute vertu, Tordre lui 
attribue le mode et la beaute et 
mdme la perpetuite (p. 423). Maitre 
de lui-meme, S. Paul moderait son 
z^le: la mutation des choses di- 
verses ne I'entraiuait pas dans sa 
changeante mobilite: les travaux 
les plus accablants ne Tecrasaient 
pas. II les dominait par la volonte 
immuable. Vhomme patient Vem- 
porte sur Vhommefort* (P. 424.) 

* At the time when this Lecture 
was delivered, the anniversary meet- 
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zeal in its highest form. Here, too, the ground is lect. 
clear for contemplating our Apostle without any — r — - 



misgivings as to whether he is really an example. 
Here, too, is a peculiarly good opportunity for notic- 
ing the harmonious blending of the different parts 
of his character. Thus, true moral courage has a its har- 
very close connection both with tact and with ten- other parts 
demess. At least we hardly give so good a name racter.^ 
to that boldness which treads roughly and unscru- 
pulously, without regard either to the circumstances 
of the occasion or to the feelings of other men. Then, 
as to honesty and integrity^ a conscientious sense of 
duty is the very basis of moral courage : while at 
the same time (in a Christian) this quality is not 
the fruit of mere inherent strength, but connects 
itself with that divine help which at every turn 
suggests thanksgiving and prayer. The Apostle's 
own words near the end of the Epistle to the Ephe- Eph. tL 

18—20. 

sians might be an inscription written for a motto 
on this part of our subject. ' Pray for me always, 
that I may speak boldly^ as I ought to speak.' 

And so the Apostle did speak at all times of 
his life, not only judiciously, tenderly, honestly, 
prayerfully, but also boldly. We trace this moral 
courage in St. Paul from the hour of his conversion. 
Without a moment's delay he declares his change Displayed 
of faith at Damascus — braves all consequences* opening 

ings of the Chnrch Missionary So- The miracalous nature of that event 

ciety were beingheld in Cambridge. does not diminish the lesson of his 

* We are perhaps hardly enough example to us : and if it be said that 

in the habit of considering how this feature of his character was due 

much moral courage was implied in to grace, this reminds us where we 

the course taken by St Paul im- are to look for the same strength, 
mediately after his conversion. 
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LECT. — faces the scorn and contempt of those with whom 
^ — y^ — ' he had cooperated — immediately (as he says) in this 
Christian very city ^ not disobedient to the heavenly vision,' 
Acts XX vi. but straightway preaching Christ in the syna- 
gogues, that He is the Son of God, increasing in 
strength, confounding the Jews that dwelt there, 
lb. ix. 20, proving that this is very Christ : ^ and not only so, 
but declaring to them that they must ' repent and 
lb. xxvi. turn to God and do works meet for repentance,' 

20. 

thus telling them that they were all in error in the 
very essentials of religion. So, on being driven 
from Damascus, we see him again at Jerusalem, 
lb. ix. 26. proclaiming himself a Christian and ' speaking 
boldly in the name of the Lord Jesus,' openly 
lb. 29. ' disputing ' with his old ' Hellenistic ' associates — 
even arguing in his vision with the Almighty, when 
he was told to depart. They mitst hear me (he 
lb. xxii. thought), for ' they know that I imprisoned and beat 
And con- in cvcry synagogue them that believed.' And so 
^erwards ou in Other sccucs, through long years, we find him 
tion^uT" consistent and firm in resistance to the Jews — at 
A^s xiii. Antioch in Pisidia, at Thessalonica., at Corinth, finally 
xvii 5 13- ^^ Rome. As to his moral courage in encounter- 
fb^xxviii ^^S *^^ Gentiles, and facing the criticism of highly 
25- educated and philosophical but irreligious minds, 

tiles. ^e have only to think of the spirit and power with 
which he spoke when he was at Athens — ' at Athens 
1 Thess. alone^^ as he says in a letter written soon after- 
wards. It is a phrase very full of deep meaning.^ 

' The vigour and even vehemence bined evidence of Luke and Bar- 

of all these expressions should be nabas, as well as of St. Paul him- 

noticed, as bearing the impress of self. See especially Acts ix. 27. 

the man. And we have the com- * There is another class of op- 



* * * ^ 

111. 1. 
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Nor need I do more than point to the occasions lect. 
when he stood alone before individuals of note, -7— ^;: — ' 

' And be- 

.whether Sergius Paulus or Felix, or Festus and foremen 

^ ^ ^ , of power. 

Agrippa — occasions which enable us to picture to 
ourselves how he stood and spoke in Nero's pre- 
sence, whether in his first imprisonment as referred 
to in the Epistle to the Philippians, or the second, 
where the final Epistle to Timothy shows him to 
us in aU the sad sorrow (in one sense) of a disap- 
pointed man,^ but still true to Christ in all the 
unflinching courage of a solitary *^ martyr. 

But moral courage is never so noble, never so Resistance 

^ , , . to his own 

difficult, as when a man is called to resist, not his friends 



ponents which we must not over- 
look, namely, the ' false brethren.' 
I may take this occasion for quoting 
from Chrysostom's panegyrics on 
St Paul. He compares him in suc- 
cession to the saints of old. Thus, 
in parallelism with Abel, Paul was 
himself the victim when he drew 
* the sword (^fidxcupav) of the Spirit,' 
and became the sacrifice. He is then 
compared with Abraham and Isaac. 
'A\X& rhu TtuBa rhv ro{nov ^avfid(§t 
r^s Koprtpias ^ ypa^ ; kolL iroia &8a- 
fioarrtyn ^X^ "^^^ Ua6\ov 8^yair' &v 
cViScf^oof oi 6wofMy^v ; Next, placed 
in comparison with Job. Ttdiris 
xdrpcu (TTt^ftArtpos ^v ovx\ irap& 
rpmy <f>i\wy ^ rtatrdpuv, &AAcb rraph, 
trdvrwv ovciSi^tJ/xevos r&v dirtaro^- 
Ttov }^tw9cJi4\iptoVf ifi'irrv6fji€V0Sf A.ot8o- 
po6fi€vos, — See Valckenaer's Opus- 
cula (Lips. 1809), ii pp. 186-196. 

' Professor Stanley speaks rather 
strongly of the victorious tone of 
the Pastoral £pistle6 * Their gene- 
ral tone is one of calm repose. . . . 
He stands almost alone under the 
shadow of impending death ; but it 
is the last effort of a defeated and 
desperate cause : the victory is al- 



ready gained . . . With the assured 
conviction that the object of his 
life was fully accomplished, he 
might well utter the words (2 Tim. 
iv. 7) on which seventeen centuries 
have now set their indisputable 
seal.' — Apost Age, pp. 169, 170. 
This is no doubt true. See below 
on this point. But still it seems to 
me that there is in these last Epistles 
an undertone of sadness, and almost 
disappointment. And may we not 
say that there would have been 
something imperfect in the record 
of St Paul, if we had only the 
sanguine, active impression of the 
other Epistles, and no trace of those 
frustrated hopes which have been 
the experience of all God's true 
servants, whether Prophets and 
Apostles, or homely workers in the 
common course of human history? 
* We may compare here the feel- 
ing expressed by /iSvoi^ in 1 Thess. 
iii. I, and that expressed by irdvres 
/ic iyKar4\iwou, in 2 TinL iv. 1 6. See 
also Phil. ii. 20. How emphatic 
is the /jMvtiraroSf which the LXX 
version has in the history of Elijah, 
3 Kings xix. 14. 
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natural and inevitable opponents, but his own friends 
and his own feelings. And in cases of this kind 

and feel- ^ . , 

ings. the courage is the greater, as the tenderness of 
heart is deeper and more sensitive. We see what 
it cost St. Paul to discharge such duties, when we 
read the Epistles to the Corinthians and the 
Galatians.^ And especially is this sort of trial con- 
centrated and made most painful when it becomes 
necessary to oppose individual friends, to whom 
we are deeply attached, and possibly are under 
great obligations. As to a mere fearless statement 
of truth against public opposition, a good resistance 
may brace even a weak man into some momentary 
strength. It is very different when our deeper 
feelings are affected. Two encounters of that kind 
can be quoted from St. Paul's biography, both of 
which must have been painful to his considerate 
and sympathetic nature, and both (though in one 
of them he was possibly more or less in error) 
were proofs of his strength of principle. 

Such cou- This courage in opposing Mends for conscience' 

rage very ° ^^ o 

difficult to sake, at the risk of losing their favourable opinion, 

youDg ^ ^ ... 

men. or incurring their ridicule, or possibly even endan- 
gering the friendship itself, is peculiarly hard for 
young men. And sometimes, no doubt, young 
men do make mistakes in a conscientious resistance, 
and oppose and stand aloof when it might be 
better to yield. Yet, on the whole, the temptation 
to yield is far greater and more frequent. We are 
speaking here, not of perversity and self-will, to 
which there is temptation enough, but of a firm 

» See 1 Cor. iv. 10-15 ; Gal. iv. 1 1, 12, 16, 20 ; 2 Cor. ii. 1-4, vii. 8, xi. 11. 
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moral attitude, when all the natural temptation is lect. 
the other way. Let it at least be known on whose ' — • — 
side you are in this mixed scene of good and evil. 
If there is aiiy doubt about this, something is wrong. 
But did you never feel the temptation hard to 
resist in the presence of an older man, who does not 
quite take the Christian standard ? — or with a friend 
of early days, with whom you know you ought to 
disagree on a point of conduct? Nor are these 
temptations by any means confined to our younger 
days. There are many men everywhere, and those 
not by any means the worst — I suppose there may 
be some in this University — who would rather hear 
that they had been called men of good taste and 
good sense, than that they had been described as 
having the humility and the simplicity of devout 
and stedfast Christians. 

The occasions of St. Paul's resistance to his 
friends are, of course, that on which he opposed 
Barnabas in the matter of Mark, and that on which 
he opposed Peter in a question of religious truth 
and consistency. As to the former, the refusal to St. Paurs 
take Mark on a second missionary journey after he to Bama- 
had proved unfaithful on the first, there may have 
been (as was just now observed) error in Paul as 
well as Barnabas ; yet, at least, the occasion showed 
what the Apostle thought of the danger of a half- 
hearted allegiance to the Gospel. And I think it 
must have done violence to the feelings of a 
generous man, thus to oppose one to whose friend- 
ship at a critical time he had owed so much; for 
you will remember how when Paul first came to 

o 
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Acts ix. 
26, 27. 



And to 
Peter. 



St Paal's 
limits of 
religious 
conces- 
sion. 



No com- 
promise 
in regard 
to great 
doctrines. 



Jerusalem as a Christian, and the ' disciples were 
afraid of hiin,'-Barnaba8 Cpossibly a friend of early 
days) had taken him by the hand, brought him 
to the Apostles, and told them 'how he had 
seen the Lord, and preached boldly at Damascus.' 
As to the resistance to Peter at Antioch, here a 
question of vital doctrine was involved; and this 
brings us to a topic which must be dealt with 
separately. 

In the first of these sermons it was shown that 
the spirit of compromise, or at least of concession, is 
evident enough, both in the writings and actions of 
the Apostle Paul.* But within what limits is this 
true? The sphere, within which this principle of 
what may be called religious expediency operates, is 
restricted to subjects in themselves indiflferent. On 
great vital questions, or on minor points if ac- 
cidentally they involved vital questions, St. Paul 
never compromised. And it is precisely because 
he is SQ inflexible that we find him so yielding. A 
man who is calmly firm on the main point can afford 
to negotiate on a minor point. No doubt we often 
feel a difficulty in drawing the line between greater 
questions and smaller questions, and in deciding 
when to resist and when to yield. And this is one of 
our trials. St. Paul had special illumination to direct 
him. But at least this makes it very incumbent 
on us to observe his conduct and principles. Never, 
with all his large and liberal forbearance, is there 
any hesitation or uncertainty in regard to great 
doctrines. I find no symptom in any of St. Paul's 

> See Lect. I. pp. 14, 16, 25, 26, 29, 86, also Leot III. pp. 123, 124. 
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speeches or letters of any such notion as that it is lect. 
no matter what a man believes, so long as he is ' — r — ' 
sincere — no trace anywhere (to use a phrase which 
is not uncommon now) of separating a man's 
religion from his theology. For instance, as to 
whether a man can be justified before God by 
mixing up anything of his own with what Christ 
has done for him, here is no compromise. Paul 
will do anything to conciliate the prejudices of 
Judaism, wiU even make himself a Nazarite for the 
time. But still, ' Whosoever of you seeks to be Gai y. 4. 
justified by the law, is fallen fi:om grace : ' ' If any ib. 1 8, 9. 
man preach another gospel, let him be accursed.'^ 
He is firm, too, on an indiflferent point, if acci- 
dentally it becomes the turning-place of a serious 
question. He who circumcised Timothy will not 
allow Titus to be circumcised. Whosoever they were 
that opposed, this made *no matter' to him: he n>.ii.5,6. 

* gave place by subjection, no, not for an hour.' So 
again in a question of mprah^ as to whether a man Or in re- 

• /-^ • W"^ to 

can have any hope of peace with God while he great prin- 

. . n • . 1 • 1 • • • ciples of 

trines with conscience, here again is no compromise, morality. 

* Whatsoever is not of faith is sin:' *The firm 23. 
foundation of God standeth for ever,^ having this 19. *™' "' 



' At the Coancil of Jernsalem, 
St Paul's firm and uDcompromising 
though perfectly calm and mode- 
rate attitude (and this union marks 
the contrast to his preyious violence 
and higotry) helped to secure a 
victory over the most threatening 
danger. De Pressense points out 
this very forcibly (p. 321). There 
was reason to fear that the cause 
was lost at Jerusalem beforehand. 
Paul was far better known there as 



a persecutor than as a Christian. 
He was surrounded by prejudices, 
with which his accusers had many 
sympathies. ' Malgre tons ces des- 
avantages, fort de la bonte de sa 
cause, Paul la soutient avec autant 
de fermete que de moderation. . . . 
II ne s*est pas d^courage un jour, il 
n'a jamais faibli. ... II a fait 
triompher ses principes sur toute la 
ligne.' 

' *0 fiivToi artpths dc/xcAios rov 
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LECT. inscription, Let every one that names the name of 
— ^ Christ depart from iniquity/ In manner and in 
feeling he is the most friendly, the most modest, 
the most courteous of men. Behold him here stand- 
ing before Felix. He longs to persuade him to 
become a Christian. By gently persuading him— 
by adapting the Gospel — ^by lowering it a little — 
might he not also gain his liberty, with new 
opportunities of spreading the truth? But no.^ 
Acts xxiv. ^ He reasons of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come.' And what he practises him- 
Coire- self, he commands others to practise on suitable 
conduS^ occasions. Though he advises the slave joyfully to 
on^others. ^^^ept his hard condition, and to serve iGrod in 
the place where Christianity found him, still his 
1 Cor. vii. language is to all, ^Become not the slaves of men^ 
And though the minister of Christ must be gentle, 
forbearing, and considerate, yet Titus is to be firm 
Titii. 15. and peremptory in controlling the turbulent. ^ Let 
no man despise thee^ is his abrupt admonition to 
the Cretan bishop : — an admonition, doubtless, not 
to deserve contempt; but such injunctions, my 
brethren, also imply the absolute necessity of 
holding our ground firmly, if we intend to be true 
to the cause of God and of Christ. 

Perseve- Thus far wc havc been engaged in considering 
^der passages of St. Paul's life and writings, which may 

discou- 

ragement. ®^^^ Io'ti^kc. Habitual metaphors sion of steadiness and strength. 

in a man's language are often in- On another class of his metaphors, 

dications of character. Thus the expressive of vigour and progress 

architectural metaphors of this see below, p. 208. 

Apostle (and they are very fre- * See Niemeyer, p. 297. 

quent) themselves give the impres- 
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be properly classed under the head of courage* lect. 
We have still to look at that deeper part of our - — ^ — - 
subject, which I have described as perseverance in 
spite of discouragement. It is easy to be brave 
when we have success^^ or when we are sanguine. 
But when disappointment comes— when we have 
laboured honestly and failed — when dangers and 
difficulties are in prospect — when the sad forebod- 
ings which are upon us press all the more heavily 
because we cannot precisely tell what form the ap- 
prehended evil will assume — when our distress of 
mind is painfully mixed up with the sympathy of 
friends — when fatigue is inevitable — when healthy 
too, is weak — (and on this to-day ^ let me lay the 
greater stress) — still under such circumstances to 
keep the heart steady and strong — still to go on in 
patient endurance — ^this tenacity of purpose is a 
more essential characteristic of the Christian life 
than all the courage, whether physical or moral, 
of which we have been speaking. St. Paul would 
hardly be the large example for which we claim 
him, unless he furnished us here also with a pat- 
tern of suflfering and of triumph. 

The passage read for the text is taken from that state of 
particular part of his life where this feature comes the last 
most distinctly into view. The narrative which jepusaiem. 
ranges from the nineteenth chapter of the Acts to Jf^thr"° 
the twenty-first, taken in conjunction with what ^up^of 
may be called the second group of his Epistles,^ ^®"®''^ 

' See note above, p. 187, n. the Epistle to the Romans. I am 

* See p. 177, n. 2. persuaded also, that the Galatians 

■ Under this term I include the (though in this case the same cir- 

two Epistles to the Corinthians and cumstantial evidence cannot be 
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LECT. 
V. 

Departure 

from 

Ephesos. 



Mace- 
donia. 



Corinth. 



bears a strong impress of personal experience of 
this kind which cannot be mistaken. Leaving 
Ephesus after a fearful struggle (to which he 
pointedly alludes in the first letter to the Corin- 
thians),^ anxious for the moral state of the Church 
of Corinth, depressed in mind at Troas because he 
heard no news of that Church, and met not ' Titus 
his brother,' and in Macedonia (though he did 
meet him there, and wrote the second letter to the 
Corinthians with an encouraged heart) still bur- 
dened with the thought of the progi'ess of the 
Judaising party (as we see from the letter to the 
Galatians),*^ and laboriously occupied with the 
business of the collection, which had far more re- 
ference (from his point of view) to the healing of 
the divisions of the two sections of the Church than 
any mere relief of temporal distress in Judaea, we 
have here (as it were) the foreground and preface 
of that state of mind which is perceived very 
clearly in the Epistle written at Corinth to the 
Romans. We know how a man's inner life reveals 
itself in his correspondence ; and if anxiety did 
weigh heavily on the Apostle at this time, we 
should expect to find some proof of it in this 



adduced) belongs to the same time : 
and I think even an argament for 
this might be drawn from similarity 
of tone and traces of discouraged 
feeling. Notice, for instance, the 
pathetic reference to his past state 
of health. Gal. iv. 13—15 ; vi. 17. 
^ Whether the struggle mentioned 
in 1 Cor. xv. 32 is identical with the 
scene described in Acts xix., need 
not be discussed here. It can hardly 
be the same distress as that which 



is alluded to in 2 Cor. i. 8-10 ; and 
that passage conveys the impression 
rather of protracted sickness and 
sufifering. If this impression is cor- 
rect, the force of what is said above 
is much enhanced. 

< This date for the Epistle to the 
Galatians (p. 197, n. 3) is taken for 
granted. For the arguments in fa- 
vour of the opinion, see Life and 
Epistles, ii p. 164, n. 
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letter : and accordingly we do find it. He is on lect. 
the eve of sailing 4nto Syria.' And how does he :: — ^ — - 

° -^ Rom. XV. 

speak of the prospect ? * Now I beseech you, so, si. 
brethren, for the Lord Jesus Christ's sake, and for 
the love of the Spirit, that ye strive together with 
me in your prayers to God for me, that I may be 
delivered from them that do not believe in Judaea, 
and that my service which I have for Jeru- 
salem may be accepted of the saints.' He does 
hope (through their prayers) that he may be de- 
livered, and that after some good success in secur- 
ing the unity he longed to establish, he may at 
length fulfil the desire of his heart — ^may come to 
them 'with joy by the will of God,' and 'with 
them ' be ' refreshed.' ^ Yet still he is evidently Departure 
distressed by fear ; and a prompt practical com- 
mentary on this state of misgiving and apprehen- 
sion soon followed the sending of the letter ; for a 
plot against his life forced him to abandon his plan 
of a direct voyage to Syria, and to travel round by 
Macedonia and Troas. In the narrative of what Troas. 
occurred at Troas there is no notice of ap.y fore- 
bodings of evil expressed either by Paul himself 
or by others to him. And yet a shJlde of melan- 
choly always seems to me to rest on that scene in 
the upper room, when the indefatigable^ teacher 

' More than a year before he had sent his thoughts and feelings are 

expressed the desire at Ephesus: directed strongly towards Jerusalem. 

' After I have been at Jerusalem, I See below, p. 201, n. 

must also see Rome' (Acts xix. ' Ewald has expressed in a few 

21); and we see from Rom. i. 11 , 1 3 ; words the feeling which this passage 

XY. 23, 24, how eagerly he had communicates of an unwearied te- « 

longed for this journey, and how nacious habit of work. {Geschichte 

much he had felt the hindrances des Volks Israel, vi. p. 487.) There 

which had delayed it But at pre- is no man's life which is a more 
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A 8808. 



Miletas. 



pursued his discourse all througli the night, and 
where death so suddenly appeared and disappeared 
amongst them. It may be that St. Luke, who must 
have shared St. Paul's feelings, has incidentally in- 
troduced into the narrative a slight undertone of 
sadness, without ssjing a word of any special inti- 
mations of evil, or it may be that an impression is 
produced by the Apostle's desire for solitude^^ im- 
mediately on leaving this crowded meeting, and 
before joining the ship which was going round to 
Assos ; or it may be that it is merely a shadow cast 
backwards from what we know to have been felt and 
said at Miletus. To that place the voyage now con- 
tinues, along that beautiful coast and among those 
famous islands, in the early spring, while the ad- 
vancing season was clothing with a fresher green 
every low shore and every broken headland. The 
days of imleavened bread were past, and Pentecost 
was approaching, just as now it is with ourselves.'"^ 
Nowhere, in all the books that ever were written, 
can we find anjrthing more affecting than the inter- 
view of St. Paul with the Ephesian elders:^ and 
much of the impression is caused by the foreboding 



constant and unanswerable rebuke 
of the 8in of idleness, than the life 
of St Paul. Wherever we see him 
(as Niemeyer says, p. 215) ' Paulus 
ist iiberall der geschaftig arbeitende 
Mann.' See above, p. 186, n. 

' I believe I have been thought 
fanciful (Xt/e and Epistles^ ii. p. 
259) in making so much of the in- 
cidental statement in Acts xx. 13 ; 
and some are of opinion that Paul 
chose this route in order that he 
might visit some friends on the way ; 
but I am confirmed by the pene- 



trating sagacity of Ewald, who says 
(p. 487) that ' Paulus sehnte sich 
so sehr nach Einsamkeit,' that he 
took this road, while the others 
went round the cape in the ship. 
For the bearing of this on St Paul, 
considered as an example of private 
devotion, see Lect IV. p. 161. 

' This Sermon was preached on 
the Sunday before Ascension Day. 
See the Sermon on that festival, 
which follows at the end of the 
volume. 

' See Lect II. p. 53. 
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state of mind which comes here very clearly to lect. 
light. He reminds them of the past — of the doc- ' — ^ — ' 
trines he had taught them — of his warnings ' by the 
space of three years '—of the example he had given Acts xx. 
them — of * the words of the Lord Jesus.' ^ But 
the future is still principally in his thoughts. His 
first care is, of course, for the purity of the Gospel 
and for the Church which Christ had ' purchased 
with His own blood :' — ' I know that after my depart- ih. 28, 29. 
ing shall grievous wolves enter in, not sparing the 
flock.' But he was not insensible to the evils which 
impended over himself. We can/^eZ, as we read, 
the burden which pressed down his spirit. ' Now, ib. 19. 
behold, I go bound in the Spirit to Jerusalem, not 
knowing the things that shall befall me there, save 
that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city,'^ say- 
ing that bonds and afflictions abide me.' The 
cloud has not dispersed since he departed from 
Corinth; it seems rather to have grown heavier 
and blacker. Then he hoped, as he wrote to the 
Romans,^ that he should be delivered, by help of 



' There is in these conclading 
words a world of evidence for the 
authenticity of the speech, — whether 
we consider the unmistakeable har- 
mony of the saying with all that we 
read of Our Saviour in the Gospels 
— or the consistency of St Paul 
with himself in thus concluding 
with a reference to his dear Lord 
and Master, and then immediately 
kneeling down to pray — or the im- 
possibility that either forgery or 
tradition could have fitted such a 
quotation into such a scene. 

' In Troas, therefore, as well as 
elsewhere. See above, p. 199. 



' Ewald notices how, in writing 
to the Romans, Paul hopefully 
viewed that letter as a forerunner of 
a journey to Rome and to Spain, 
but how gradually his mind was 
concentrated with sad forebodings 
on Jerusalem (p. 486), and how as 
he approached that city nearer and 
nearer, and gave his thoughts more 
and more to what might happen 
there, the ' schlimme Ahnung ' be- 
came stronger (p. 488). With this 
compare what Paley wrote long ago 
in the Hora PavXina (Rom. No. v.). 
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LECT. 
V. 



Acts 
24. 



Tyre. 



their prayers, from those in Judaea that * did not 
believe.' Now^ he looks upon it as certain that 
bonds and afflictions must overtake him there. 
These things, indeed, do not shake his determina- 
tion (though his heart is almost broken) ; they do 
not make him waver for a moment, or hesitate as 
to the course to be followed : and this is the point 
before us. This despondency is the shade which 
brings out his calm and noble resolve into brighter 
and firmer relief. * None of these things move me^ 
neither count I my life dear unto myself so that I 
might finish my course with joy^ and the ministry^ 
which I have received of the Lord Jesus^ to testify 
the Gospel of the grace of God.^ He does not, indeed, 
desire suffering and danger — nay, he really dreads 
these things — ^but he does not hesitate to face them : 
he perseveres in spite of discouragement, proceeds 
to the ship in the midst of tears, and sails for 
Syria.^ There, on landing at Tyre^ the first sound 



' More than once in these Lectures 
reference has been made to the close 
resemblances between the Epistles 
of St Paul and this one speech in 
the Acts which the Apostle ad- 
dressed to a Christian audience. 
And this seems the best place to refer 
to an excellent Essay by Tholuck, 
* Die Reden des Apostels Paulus in 
der Apostel-Geschichte mit seinen 
Briefen -verglichen/ in the TheoL 
Stud. «. KHtik. for 18S9. 

He begins by observing that the 
characteristics of St Paul are so 
strongly marked in the Epistles, that 
we easily recognise the same man 
elsewhere. If it be said that the 
more marked the characteristics, 
the easier they are to forge (as even a 
bad painter can produce a good re- 



semblance of Napoleon), he replies 
that the Apocryphal writings do not 
aim at this kind of artistic imita- 
tion. . Paley makes a similar remark 
concerning the Evangelists, and it 
is not out of place to quote it here. 
' I do not deny that a dramatic 
writer is able to sustain propriety 
and distinction of character, through 
a great variety of separate incidents 
and situations. But the Evangelists 
were not dramatic writers ; nor will 
it, I believe, be suspected that they 
studied uniformity of character, or 
even thought of any such thing, in 
the person who was the subject of 
their histories.' Evidences, Pt. ii. 
ch. iv. 

The characteristics which Tho- 
luck marks in the Epistles are 
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that meets his ear is an echo of the thoughts which lect. 
had been working in his mind. The disciples there ; — ^ — ' 

,. ^ Actexxi. 

' said to him, through the Spirit, that he should *. 
not go to Jerusalem.' From Tyre we follow him 
to Ccesarea : and here the whole subject culminates Ciosarea. , 
in our text. In that city — ^now within a short 
journey from Jerusalem — St. Paul would not be 
likely to forget, for any long interval, his approach- 
ing calamities. If he did forget, he was soon re- 
minded of them, when Agabus came down from 
Jerusalem, and (with the dramatic gestures of a 
prophet of the Old Testament) ' bound his own ib. n. 
hands and feet with Paul's girdle, and said: Thus 
saith the Holy Ghost, So shall the Jews at Jeru- 
salem bind the man that owneth this girdle, and 
shall deliver him into the hands of the Gentiles.' 
It is not too much to say that this prophecy of 
Agabus (like the others which preceded it), while 



Energie und Feuer, Besonnenheit und 
Klugheit, Innigkeit und Wdrme ; and 
all these he correctly traces in the 
speech before ns. In Paul's reference 
to his conscientiousness (18-21) he 
recognises the same voice which we 
hear in 1 Thess. ii. 10, and 2 Cor. 
vi. 3, 4. His allusions to his own 
example are compared with 1 Cor. 
xi. 1, and Phil. iii. 15. The tears 
expressive of suffering have already 
been referred to in these Lectures, 
p. 54. The charge to the elders 
(28) to take heed, first to themselves, 
and then to the flock, is compared 
with 1 Tim. iv. 16. The purchase 
of the Church by Christ for Himself 
is urged in ▼. 28, as in Tit. ii. 14. 
Ver. 32 is like the end of one of the 
Epistles, e.g, Rohl xvi. 25. The 
use of olKoSofiiu finds a parallel in 
Eph. ii. 20 ; o{i}ytafffi4vos,m Eph. ilL 



18; of KkripoSf in Eph. i. 18 : and to 
omit other points, what we read in 
33-35 is quite eigenthundichy both as 
to the fact and the motive. See 
1 Thess. u. 9; 2 Thess. iii. 7-9; 
I Cor. iv. 12, ix. 12 ; 2 Cor. xi. 8. 

Several examples of * linguistic 
affinity' between this discourse and 
the Apostle's writings will be found 
in the Commentary of Professor 
Hackett (p. 343), who refers to 
Lekebusch, Composition der Apostel- 
Geschichte, p. 339. Nothing can 
be more perverse than the notion of 
Zeller (quoted in Meyer's Komm,, 
p. 404), who finds in the self-justi- 
fication of this discourse ' das apolo- 
getische Machwerk eines spatem 
Verehrers.' Ewald*s dictum is true 
(p. 488), that to doubt the authen- , 
ticity of this speech is ' die Thor- 
heit selbst' 
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LECT. 
V. 



Acts 
12 



1 Tbess. 

• • • - 

111. 1. 



it practically at the time tested St. Paul's principle, 
was intended to bring out into view, for our bene- 
fit, that characteristic of the Apostle on which our 
attention is engaged — viz. the power of steadily 
persisting in the midst of circumstances the most 
likely to make him waver. * When We heard these 
things, both we^ says St. Luke, * and they of that 
. xxi. place besought him not to go. Then Paul an- 
swered^ What mean ye to weep and to break mine 
heart ? for I am ready ^ not to be bound only^ but also 
to die at Jerusalem for the name of the LordJesus.^^ 
' And when he would not be persuaded, we ceased, 
saying. The will of the Lord be done.' So he 
went, calmly and without faltering, but' with a 
heavy heart, to Jerusalem. The bursting of the 
storm, and the circumstances which followed, are 
no part of our present subject. All that remains 
is to illustrate what has been at some length ad- 
duced from one period of St. Paul's life by a very 
brief notice of instances of the same kind from 
three other periods. 

Though, as I have said, this is the main passage 
of the life, when this feature of character is most 
fully displayed, it is by no means the only one 
where this same quality of steady perseverance 
under difl&culties is discovered. We might gliance 
backwards (and with the same results) at the 
period of the first group of Epistles, when — after his 
solitary time of trial at Athens^ — ^he was in weak- 



Period of 

the first 
group of 
letters. 



* This phrase, ^the Lord Jesus,* feeling in Rom« x. 19 ; 1. Cor. v. 5, 

so expressive of loyalty and affec- xi. 23 ; Gal. v. 17 ; 2 Cor. i. 14, iv. 

tion, and found both here and in 10. 

Acts XX. 24, 35, is used with similar ' See pp. 72, 190. 
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ness and in fear and much trembling ' ^ at Corinth, lect. 



V. 



and when — ^reinforced by the arrival of Silas and ^ ^ .. 

•^ ^ ^ 1 Cor. 11. 

Timotheus, and still more by a communication s. 
from heaven — ^he wrote twice to Thessalonica. 6,9, lo; 

1 Thess. 

But time now urges me rapidly forward, and space m e, 7. 
must be found at the end for a few words sug- 
gested by the place where I am preaching,^ and 
also for the charitable work which is to plead for 
your sympathy and help.^ Let me, then, simply 
notice how expressions in the Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians are in harmony with what has been said ; as 
when he speaks of his ' boldness ' (he would hardly 
have said this, if boldness had always been easy, 
and a matter of course) ; or when he dwells on 
afflictions, both theirs and his own ; or when he 
asks for their prayers in his present conflict ; or 
when he urges them, as he does very emphatically, i xhess. 
to be strenuous and patient and stedfast. All this Hi. 2, a, 13; 
shows very clearly that his experience at this time 2 xhess. 
was that of divinely-supported courage triumphing lylii^^^al 
over fear. 

To proceed, therefore. As, in glancing backwards Period of 
from the period on which we have principally group of 
dwelt, we see proofs of this trait of the Apostle's 
character — ^this triumph of hope over despondency 
— so we find the same in glancing onward to the 
periods corresponding with what may be called the 
third group * and the last group of the Epistles of 

' See p. 70, n. 1. There it was continue in the discharge of duty, 

noticed that the phrase, if under* ' This Sermon was preached in 

stood to denote the sense of anxious King's College ChapeL See aboye. 

responsibility, implies the opposite ' See p. 177, n, and p. 217, n. 

of self-confidence. Here it may * Colossians, Ephesians, Phile- 

be added that, on the same view, mon, and Philippians, written after 

it implies a steady intention to the arriyal in Rome. 
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Acts 
xxviii. 15. 



St. Paul. Passing by all that happened at Jeru- 
salem, CaBsarea, and on the voyage, and coming to 
the verge of his arrival at Rome, when he is almost 
in sight of the city he had longed to see, but arriv- 
ing in a guise very different from what he ex- 
pected,^ and under circumstances enough to break 
even a stout heart, what do we learn concerning 
his state of mind ? The Apostolic prisoner was 
joined by Christian brethren,'^ who had come to 
meet him * as far as Appii Forum and Three 
Taverns :^ whom when Paul saw, he thanked God, 
and took courage.^ Is there not evident proof here 
of that sinking of spirit and that elastic recovery, 
which together make up the feature I am attempt- 
ing to delineate ? One would suppose, on a super- 
ficial view of this Apostle, that he (of all men) had 
no need * to take courage.' He is represented in 
ancient pictures as bearing a sword: and we all 
feel that the emblem is most appropriate, not only 
as a memorial of his martyrdom, but also as a de- 
scription of his character.^ We all find it natural 



' Compare Ewald (p. 513), who 
particularly notices also the prompt 
beginning of work immediately after 
the arrival at Rome. See below, 
p. 20S, and above, p. 199, n, 2. 

« See Lect. IV. p. 169. 

' There is in Josephus a curious 
parallel to this incident, which I 
do not see noticed by the commen- 
tators, and which is worth mention- 
ing, though it has no direct con- 
nection with the subject of these 
Lectures. When the pretender 
Herod went to Rome, and had landed 
at Puteoli, the Jews of Rome, hear- 
ing of his arrival, went out along 



the Appian way to meet him. Jo- 
seph. Aniiq, xvii. 12, 1. 

* When St. Paul is represented 
in art as a single figure, sometimes 
he rests on a sword, sometimes he 
holds a sword, sometimes two 
swords; and there are cases where 
he appears with a sword and a 
book, as on the rood-screens of Filby 
and Edingthorpe. See Husenbeth's 
Emblems of Saints (2nd ed., 1860), 
Pt i. p. 129. Compare the figure 
from a Greek mosaic of the llth 
century in Mrs. Jameson's Sacred 
and Legendary Art, i. p. 162. As to 
the meaning of the sword, it is 
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to think of him as one whose head was covered lect. 

V. 

with ' the helmet of salvation,' and his loins ' sirt :, - » . 

' o Eph. vi. 

about with truth/ and having on * the breastplate i*-i7. 
of righteousness/ and his feet ' shod with the pre- 
paration of the Gospel of peace ' — as one who slept 
in his armour, with his hand ever grasping ' the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God/ 
And these are the words, the strong and exulting 
words, which he himself employs, in one of the 
Epistles written in this very imprisonment. No- 
where have we a better proof of his strong tena- 
city than in this third group of Epistles — combining 
them, as of course we must, with what are read at 



partly the Apostle*s attribute in 
reference to his martyrdom, partly 
an emblem of his character and 
career, and partly suggested, per- 
haps, by Eph. vi. 17. Where there 
are two swords, one is the attribute, 
the other the emblem. It is said by 
Mrs. Jameson (p. 188) that there 
are no authentic monuments where 
the sword appears earlier than the 
11th century ; and it seems to me 
that the very appearance of the 
engraving in Ferret's more recent 
work (^Les Catacombes de Borneo 
1851), Yol. i. PI. 11, makes the 
sword very doubtful. 

The mention of this work leads 
me to return to what was said above 
(p. 69) on the traditional mode of 
representing St. Paul in early times. 
In vol. V. PI. 11 are the two Apo- 
stles Peter and Paul ; and the latter 
is marked by his longer face, of oval 
form as opposed to round, by a 
pointed beard, a higher forehead, and 
more strongly marked eyebrows. 
This is in harmony with what 
we read in Nicephorus and Malalas, 
in the PhUopcUrU attributed to 



Lucian, and in the Acta Pauli et 
TheclcR, An early medallion, figured 
in vol. i. PI. 3, seems undoubtedly 
to give the two heads similarly con- 
trasted. In vol. iv. PI. 2 is a very 
curious lamp, representing a ship 
(rigged like that in Acts xxvii.), 
where Peter is steering and Paul is 
standing as 'Dux Verbi ' in the 
bow. Mrs. Jameson says (p. 162) 
that, in the case of St. Paul, the 
early type was not departed from 
till the time of Sixtus IV. 

As regards Mr. Woolner's figure, 
referred to above, it deviates en^ 
tirely from the conventional type, 
and is evidently the result of the 
artist's impression, or part of his 
impression, as derived from Scrip- 
ture. There is no sword in the 
hand, but one is placed under the foof , 
to indicate, I presume, the Apostle's 
abhorrence of his early persecuting 
days. The face has no resemblance 
to the traditional descriptions. 
Whether the intended expression 
could have been given consistently 
with the retaining of them, I am 
not able to judge. See p. 69, n. 
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LECT. the end of the Acts, of his prompt beginning of 
" — ' — ' his work * after three days/ and of his patient con- 
xxFiii. 17, tinuance of it * with all confidence ' for ' two whole 

•^0.31. 

Eph. iii years.' * I desire that ye faint not at my tribula- 
tions,' he says in Ephesians, which has already been 
quoted. And mark the cheerfid tone in which he 
writes to Philemon, and the strong, confident, 
even sanguine strain which runs through the 
Epistle to the Colossians. He writes among sol- 
diers; and there is a certain military language 
which we can foUow through these writings.^ The 
very circumstances of his present suffering and 
restraint are made the ground of upholding and 
encouraging others. Especially we should notice 

Phii.i. the language used to the Philippians: 'I would 
ye should understand, brethren, that the things 
which have happened unto me have fallen out 
rather unto the furtherance of the Gospel, so that 
my bonds in Christ are manifest in all the Palace, 
and many of the brethren, waxing confident by my 
bonds, are much more bold to speak the word 
without fear.' And again, when he charges them 

ih.. i:. 16, so to livc that he may * rejoice in the day of Christ, 
that he has not run in vain, neither laboured in 
vain,' he adds, * Yea : and if I be now at this 
moment on the point of being offered upon the 
sacrifice and service of your faith, I joy and rejoice 
with you all.' ^ Who does not recognise here the 

' In Philem. i., he calls Archip- ' Notice also, in this Epistle, such 

pus his ffvarparuonis. See rd^iv in phrases as the following : waf^cia 

Col. ii. 5, and dpiatifie^a in Col. ii. (i. 20), irpoKoirfi (25), iroXtTcvcaOc 

15, and connect these phrases with (27), ay&va (30), Tva Kdyi» cdifn;x« 

the sights and sounds among which (ii. 19), awrrpaTK&Tris (25), irapa- 

he was Hying at Rome. fioKwadfityos rp ^v;^ (SO), ori^jccre 
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same man, ever consistent with himself, ever suf- lect. 

y. 

fering, but ever, by divine grace and providential — '-^ — ^ 
help, rising above his suflFerings, who spoke six 
years before to the elders at Miletus ? ^ 

And who does not recognise the same voice again Period of 
— ^the same genuine voice of the martyr- Apostle — group of 
if we look forward some six years more to the last 
group of letters ? ' I am now ready to be oflFered,' 2 Tim. iv. 
he says in his latest Epistle, ' and the time of my 
departure is at hand. I have fought the good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith : Henceforth there is laid up for me the crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give me at that day.' Still the same 
patient endurance (for, after all, patience ought to 
be substituted for impatience^ in our full estimate of 



(iv. 1), <t>povfyfi<r€L (7), and irdvra 
l(rx^'» ^y fV iy^wafiMvil fit (13) 
in conjunction with dxirpis in the 
next verse. All this imagery is 
in close harmony with the general 
tone of the Epistle, and indicates 
divinely-supported vigour rising 
triumphantly above natural sinking 
of heart. 

* See Tholuck, p. 817. 

' See above, p. 184. In a cha- 
racter which is naturally eager, 
patient endurance is one of the 
highest virtues. Niemeyer puts 
this very forcibly, in reference to 
St Paul. In the midst of all Paul's 
activity was *die unermiidete Ge- 
duld bey aller Verachtung, bey 
allem Widerstand, dennoch nicht 
muthlos zu werden, so wenig es 
Jesus geworden war* (p. 217). 
What he says elsewhere at length 
is well worth quoting. *Doch 
hiezu gehorte Geduld — ^nicht die 
Willigkeit und Gelassenheit im 



Leiden mein ' ich hier, sondern die 
Fertigkeit den Ausgang ohne Unruhe 
zu erwarten. Denn bei grossen 
Thaten wird oft durch das iiber- 
triebene Feuer mehr Schaden an- 
gerichtet, als durch Langsamkeit 
und Tragheit. Die Blilhknospe, 
die die allzu grosse Warme her- 
vorgetrieben soil, wird oft taub oder 
misgestaltet. Ohne Geduld ist noch 
Niemand ein grosser Mann gewor- 
den. Thomas Abt sagt sehr treffend, 
" so wenig die Geduld scbimmemd 
sei, so unentbehrlich sei sie doch 
zur Starke der Seele." Wir konnen 
umgekehrt hinzusetzen, so leicht sie 
zu sein scheine, so viel Starke der 
Seele werde zu ihrer Aiisiibung 
erfordert. Der Nichtkenner allein 
kann sie flir Tragheit halten, von 
der sie sich doch so sehr unter- 
scheidet ; denn die Seele bleibt in 
stetcr Anspannung. Ein thatiger 
Geist leidet^ wenn er nicht thatig sein 
kann, und Geduld ist Gegentheil 
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LECT. this man — still the very same favourite metaphor 
' — ^ — ' of the ' race ' or the * course,' which he used in 
speaking at Miletus and in writing to the Philip- 
pians.^ Still, too, the same injunctions to Timothy, 
both in this letter and the other, as also to Titus, to 
be stedfast and to ' war a good warfare.' Still the 
same brave spirit at the last ; but brave in the midst 
of discouraging circumstances, and after longer 
experience of sorrow and struggle, and of bitter, 
most bitter disappointment. His conviction of 
God's mercy and power grows stronger as he knows 
more of man's perversity and weakness. He is 
again and for the last time a prisoner : * but,' he 
adds, (and what a world of faith is in the sentence !) 
2 Tim. ii. t {fiQ word of God IS uot bouTid.^ * At my first 
lb. iv. 16- answer no man stood with me, but all men forsook 

18. 

me. Notwithstanding the Lord stood with me, and 
strengthened me ; that by me the preaching might 
be fully known : and the Lord shall deliver me from 
eveiy evil work, and will preserve me unto His 



▼on Thatigkeit Ohne Geduld ist 
keine Festigkeit des Willens mog- 
lich, ohne Festigkeit des Willens 
bleibt jedes Untemehmen nichts 
als Anfang. Viel anfangen und 
nichts ausfuhren, heisst weniger 
als nichts thun ' (pp. 310, 311). 

■ I have already, in the course of 
this Lecture, referred to St Paul's ar- 
chitectural and military metaphors as 
indicative oif his strength and steadi- 
ness of purpose (pp. 196,208). Here 
we are in contact with a third class 
of metaphors, indicative of activity 
and progress. There is a striking 
sermon on this text (2 Tim. iv. 6-8), 
by an eminent man (^UffoylKtis, or 
The Fight, Vicl(nry, and Triumph of 



St. Paul, preached in 1660 on occa- 
sion of the death of Bishop Mon- 
tagu). The preacher. Dr. Barwick, 
Dean of St. Paul's, notices (p. 5), 
that all the principal words in the 
passage *must be understood as 
terms altogether agoniatical,* and 
says truly of the Apostle (p. 7), 
* What he did is but briefly (and yet 
not entirely) recorded by St. Lnke 
in the Acts of the Apostles, though 
it takes np that whole history for 
the most part ; and what he suffered 
can hardly be expressed by his own 
peA (2 Cor. xi. ), though what is 
there expressed will make another 
man shrink at the very reading 
of if 
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heavenly kingdom : to Whom be glory for ever and lect. 
ever! Amen/ 



On the whole, our survey of this one aspect ^7^"® 
of the Apostle's mind and conduct leads us to source of 
the conclusion (whatever we may say of his courage. 
physical courage, or even of his moral courage, 
as given to him by nature) that the main impres- 
sion is not of any mere natural power, but of a 
glorious result of divine grace strengthening 
natural weakness, whether by direct communica- 
tions or by providential means. The secret of this 
courage and perseverance was confidence in God's 
promises and power. We must not forget the 
visions which he received on critical occasions to 
reinforce his failing energy, as at Corinth and in 
the tower of Antonia and on board the ship. Tt ^^ith. 
was his faith that gave him courage. It was his 
loving loyal unwavering attachment to Jesus Christ 
that made it impossible for him not to persevere.^ 
It was Christ strengthening him that made him 
strong. The whole great principle is expressed in 
the words which he used to Agrippa — and they are 
in harmony with what he writes again and again 



^ Niemeyer, in some warm para- 
graphs, shows how fuU Paul was of 
Christ, how he knows no title so 
dear as that of * servant of Christ,* 
no motive so strong as that of ' love 
to Christ,' — how this motive urged 
him to perpetual activity (* Seine 
Liebe zu Jesu ist That ')— how he 
forgets all for Him — how each new 
impulse of zeal, each new journey, 
each new readiness to endure dis- 
comfort, each new resolution never 
to be weary, springs from this one 



moving power. And with all this 
Thatigkeit of the Apostle he notices 
(what is even more to our purpose 
in the present Lecture) how all 
his Standhaftigkeit arose from the 
same source, pp. 2^0-2 1 3. As to 
St. Paul's Faith, this cardinal word, 
which expresses the whole secret of 
his life, has been but little used in 
these Lectures ; but nearly all parts 
of them imply it The subject is 
well unfolded in one of Besser^s 
chapters, * I)er Mann der Ghnthc' 
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LECT. 

V. 

^- — . 

Acts 
xxvi. 22. 



Close ap- 
plication 
of this ex- 
ample to 
us. 



Its main 
feature is 
perseve- 
rance in 
the Chris- 
tian life. 



CHAIIACTER OF ST. PAUL. 

in his Epistles, * Having obtained help of God^ I con- 
tinue unto this day.' 

Now this brings Pavl very near to us} That 
which was the essential principle of his courage 
must be the essential principle of ours. Hence 
our courage may be like his. He was consciously 
an example to others, even as he was consciously a 
pattern of (Jod's mercy. Hence it is that he speaks 
so much of his own weakness and of divine power. 
Will it be said that miracles and visions and the 
like make an interval, which cannot be passed, 
between an Apostle and ourselves ? But what were 
those interpositions, considered in this point of 
view, but merely visible manifestations of that guid- 
ance and inward strengthening which are vouch- 
safed to every true Christian? And at least we 
must remember that St. Paul was not an Apostle 
instead 0/ being a Christian. His Christianity (so 
to speak) underlies his Apostleship. Inspiration 
indeed does not depend on holiness. But it seems 
appointed that much of the highest instruction 
should come to us (even in the Bible) through 
the sufferings and struggles of individual men. 
Perseverance in the Christian life is, after all, the 
basis of St. Paul's character. * I therefore so run. 



» The accessibility of St. PauVs 
example is dwelt on by A. Monod. 
There are some good remarks on 
this subject in Cecirs Remains (p. 
335). * I delight to contemplate St 
Paul as an appointed pattern. Men 
might have questioned the pro- 
priety of urging on them the ex- 
ample of Christ : they might have 
said that we are necessarily in dis- 
similar circumstances. But St. 



Paul stands up in like case with 
ourselves — a model of ministerial 

virtues He was no farther 

fitted to his circumstances than 
every Christian has warrant to ex- 
pect to be, so far as his circum- 
stances are similar. . . . And we 
should remember, that, as he was 
fitted for his circumstances, so he 
was, in a great degree, made by 
them.' 
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not as Tincertamly ; so fight I, not as one that lect. 
beateth the air: but I keep under my body and 



I Cor. ix. 



bring it into subjection; lest that by any means, 26,27. 
when I have preached to others, I myself should be 
a castaway.' ' Not as though I had already at- PhiL iii. 
tained, but I follow after. This one thing I do, 
forgetting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those things which are before, 
I press toward the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus.' 

And then he proceeds: *Be followers together ib. iu. 17. 
of me, and mark them which walk so as ye have 
us for an ensample.' How can I preach here, re- 
membering as I do the .peculiar circumstances 
which connected the University Sermons of No- character 

. of the 

vember, 1836, with this Chapel, without refemng Rev. c. 
to one of whom it may be said with peculiar em- 
phasis and truth (again in Paul's words) that he 
followed Paul ' as Paul followed Christ ' ? In this 1 Cor. xi. 
building — ^where the morning sun throws the 
coloured light of that window ^ which contains a 



' Besides the interest connected 
with the conventional modes of re- 
presenting St. Paul in art, there is 
the farther subject of the selection 
and treatment of series of scenes 
from his life. When we consider how 
adapted a multitude of such scenes 
are for artistic representation, it is 
at first sight remarkable that we 
can point to so few such series. 
But ^e period f^m which our best 
painted glass has come down, was 
more favourable to subjects of a 
purely legendary character. 

Probably no windows represent- 
ing incidents in St. Paul's life are 
better worth attention than those in 



King's College Chapel. (See the 
papers by Mr. Bolton and Mr. 
Scharf in the ArchceoL Jmtrn., vols, 
xii and xiii.) After following 
from the north-west angle a long 
succession of vast fenestral pictures, 
which display, on the principle of 
type and antitype, passages in Our 
Lord's life (His active life being 
given within the choir), we come 
on the south side to three windows 
containing scenes from the Acts 
of the Apostles, two being en- 
tirely devoted to St. Paul. In 
these are given eight subjects (two 
in each above, and two below, 
the transom), beginning from the 
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representation of the scene whence my text has been 
taken — ^rest the remains of one ^ who, at the hour 
when he had been appointed to preach before the 
University — died — after doing more here for the 
cause of Christ than any other man in the present 
century. I hope I am under no temptation to de- 
preciate other influences for good:'^ but Charles 



Conversion, and ending with the trial 
before Felix or Nero. That which 
represents the parting scene at 
Cffisarea is the lower easternmost 
compartment of the twenty-third 
window, a little to the east of the 
south door. The Apostle is ear- 
nestly addressing those who sur- 
round him ; and a ship is in the 
effing, of course with the rig of the 
time of Henry VIII. 

Historically and artistically there 
is much interest in these windows, 
especially if Erasmus, who was 
then in Cambridge (1515-1530) 
was consulted concerning them ; 
and this is thought probable from 
the fact that the texts are not taken 
from the Vulgate. Mr. Bolton 
desires to prove that these windows 
were executed by Englishmen ; but 
Mr. Scharf traces in them the hand 
of German and Flemish artists, 
with some degree of Italian influ- 
ence, and especially names Hol- 
bein, the friend of Erasmus. The 
figure of St Luke, four times re- 
peated in these particular windows, 
should be noticed as critically ac- 
curate. 

As to other English representa- 
tions of these subjects, Sir James 
Thomhiirs paintings in St. Paul*s 
are not reckoned to be of any 
artistic value; but they are inte- 
resting as connected with our me- 
tropolitan cathedral, and the sub- 
jects are well chosen. As to Sir 
J. Thornhiirs son-in-law, nothing 
could be more out of harmony with 



such a topic than what Hogarth 
described as his own aim : viz. to 
paint what was intermediate be- 
tween the sublime and the gro- 
tesque.' See Ireland's Hogarth, ii. 
78-86. It is truly said there that 
'if the original painting in Lin- 
coln's Inn Hall were destroyed, the 
artist's reputation would not be 
diminished.' The picture itself is 
almost as ofifensive as Hogarth's 
own parody. 

* The grave of Mr. Simeon is 
nearly half-way between the north 
and south doors of the ante-chapel. 

' Professor Kingsley is the last 
man to find fault with a frank 
criticism of any of hid books, espe- 
cially of one which was written 
many years ago. I may say, then, 
that when Alton Locke was first 
published, I read with pain the 
description which it contained of 
Cambridge. My experience of the 
University related to the same pe- 
riod, and I thought the description 
one-sided, and therefore (however 
unintentionally) unfair. In the new 
edition of that novel this part has 
been rewritten, and strong expres- 
sions are used in the Preface concern- 
ing the gratifying improvement in 
the University. * Much of this im- 
provement,' he adds, * seems to me 
due to the late High-Church move- 
ment; much to the influence of 
Dr. Arnold ; much to that of Mr. 
Maurice.' As to the fact whether 
there is a real improvement in the 
state of the University, as compared 
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Simeon was an extraordinary example of a life 
sustained by prayer against difficulties, of the power 
of standing alone for Christ against the world, and 
of singleness of aim from first to last.^ Not 
indeed without infirmities. Possibly it is a law of 
God's kingdom that most good is done by those 
who have marked infirmities. Who knows what 
weakness clung through life to the very Apostles ? 
If we had seen St Paul^ we might have been much 
disappointed. It is what has been well called the 
* dependent and disinterested spirit'*^ — it is that 




with its true condition about 1840, 
whether there is a more earnest at- 
tention to appointed duties, more re- 
verence at the chapel services, more 
thonghtfulness and purer morality 
in the general body, and a larger 
proportion of really religious men, 
especially among those who are 
distinguished in the studies of the 
place ; this I am unable to decide. 
But if there has been progressive 
improvement, I am sure there is 
another influence which ought not 
to be forgotten. To the first and 
second sources of influence I do not 
dispute that much benefit is due; 
regarding the third, I am not well 
informed. But I cannot doubt that 
a vast amount of the best religious 
work in the University, even since 
Mr. Simeon's death, is to be traced 
to the continuous action, not only of 
his principles, but even of his life 
and example. 

* If this is true (and I do not see 
how it can be doubted by any who 
read the Memoir of his life, or the 
Sermons preached on occasion of 
his death, or the papers on the 
subject, which appeared during 
1837 in the Christian Observer) 
it becomes very important to re- 
collect what were the main prin* 



ciples of Mr. Simeon's theology. 
Four features of it undoubtedly 
were a deep reverence for the 
Bible, a settled belief in the Re- 
demptive work of Christ, an abid- 
ing sense of the heinousness of Sin, 
and a practical conviction of the 
power of Prayer. We must not 
undervalue what we have since 
learnt from other quarters ; if, for 
instance, on one side, we haye ac- 
quired a higher appreciation of the 
Sacraments as means of grace, and 
on the other side, have learnt to 
modify the merely technical view of 
Inspiration, which for a time was 
traditionally received. But the 
principles above enumerated con- 
stitute the strength of Christianity 
viewed as the New Testament pre- 
sents it — not simply as a means of 
improving society, but as a reme- 
dial system for individual souls. 

' This is the expression of the 
Rev. John Newton, whose ' Essay 
on the Character of St. Paul, con- 
sidered as an Exemplar of a Minis- 
ter of Jesus Christ ' ( Works, vol. ii. 
p. 294), ought to be made known to. 
those who are not acquainted with 
it. It is an Essay written in a most 
discriminating and most serious 
spirit, and marked by all the writer's 
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funeral. 



Appeal 
for aid to 
Adden- 
broke's 
lIospitaL 



which marks Apostles and the followers of Apostles 
— and furnishes them with their stedfast courage 
and perseverance. Such was the spirit of the man 
of whom I speak : and, after forty years of scorn, 
God gave him honour in old age and in death. 
Universities may forget their greatest men; but 
the sight of such a funeral sinks deep into an under- 
graduate'8 memory, and remains fresh after many 
years. Who can blame me if I use this recollection 
to kindle the minds of those who are now what I 
was then? 

And now I conclude by appealing for your help 
towards the relief of suffering, which, though very 
near to you, does not very readily force itself on 
your attention. Yet how eloquent, if we will 
listen, is the mere presence of a Hospital in the 
midst of the activity and cheerfulness of life ! I 
remember visiting a hospital in one of those great 
northern towns, where the industry of the place, 
carried on amidst fire and machinery, frequently 



strong sense and deep experience. 
An interesting sketch of the Apo- 
stle's life precedes it (pp. 235-285). 
To follow the order taken in this 
course of Lectures, (i.) Mr. Newton 
speaks (p. 2 58) of PauFs fine address 
in the opening phrase of the speech 
at Athens, which is * suited to be- 
speak a favourable hearing, rather 
than importing an abrupt reproof ;' 
and elsewhere (p. 306) notices the 
importance of combining good 
judgment with zeal, (ii.) He points 
out the ^ warmth and cordiality of 
his love,' and illustrates it by the 
sending of Epaphroditus to the 
Philippians 'as the most effectual 
means to lessen his own burden, by 
sympathising in the joy his friends 



would have in the interview * (p. 
298). (iii.) * He exercised great 
tenderness to weak consciences, 
when the scruples were owing 
rather to a want of clear light than 
to obstinacy' (p. 301). (iv.) The 
ardency of his love to Christ was 
such, that 'at the thought of it he 
often seems to forget his subject, and 
breaks forth into inimitable digres- 
sions to the praise of Him who had 
loved him and given Himself for 
him* (p. 297). While (v.) there 
was ever in St. Paul the utmost in- 
flexibility in regard to great truths. 
' Who has offended more than he 
against the rules of that indiffer- 
ence to error which is at present 
miscalled charity ? ' (p. 300). 
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results in frightful bums, wounds, and crushing 
bruises. It was startling, while we were discus- 
sing the arrangements of the building, to receive 
a message suddenly that one of these accidents 
had occurred. We were all in health; and the 
strong man was brought — with limbs mangled — 
possibly to recover, possibly to die. That was an 
institution, happily, where Christian care was ready 
for the soul as well as the body.^ So it is here, I 
am assured, in your own Hospital.^ To me there 
is something infinitely affecting in the mere thought 
of that building — ^when I think also of the vigor- 
ous energy and joyous spirits of the young men 
who are congregated here. (May God long pre- 
serve these powers, and sanctify them to holy uses ! ) 
But when a man has watched his CoUege friends 
die, * one after one ' — ^when he has had some expe- 
rience of sorrow, anxiety, and toil — ^then the un- 
seen contrast of suffering and joy, of life and 



LECT. 
V. 



' This subject having presented 
itself unsought, I yield with less 
scruple to the temptation to express 
(what I have expressed more at 
large elsewhere) mj strong feeling 
of the vast difiference between a hos- 
pital conducted on the old system 
of hired nurses, and one superin- 
tended by the loving care of well- 
educated women, who devote them- 
selves to the sick and sufifering for 
the love of Christ, and who desire 
to benefit the soul as well as the 
body. The difiference is seen in the 
whole moral atmosphere of the 
place, and afifects not only the 
patients but the young medical 
students. It is a cause of much 
thankfulness .that a change in this 
direction has taken place during the 



last few years in many hospitals in 
England. This, too, is only part of 
the very wide, but very serious sub- 
ject of organised feminine ministra- 
tion in institutions and in parishes, 
with regard to which I venture to 
refer to an Essay on Deaconesses 
and a paper on the Proceedings of 
the Oxford Church Congress. 
. ' A hospital in a University is 
very favourably placed in this re- 
spect, that a large number of clergy- 
men are available for the visiting 
of the patients. I should imagine 
it might also be made reciprocally 
very useful, as a means of supplying 
to those who are destined for the 
Ministry some practical knowledge 
of the care of the sick. [Since this 
was written I have read the account 
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LECT. death, becomes palpable and visible, even here. 
I might speak (and very suitably) of other aspects 
of this Institution — of the blessing which it is 
capable of giving to every village in the county 
— of its connection with some of the noblest 
studies of the place — for all Physical Sciences reach 
their highest practical point when they are made 
subservient to the study and the relief of sickness 
and pain. I might dwell on the importance of 
making this Hospital perfect according to its idea, 
and worthy of the Umversity-*nd plans are now 
in progress for the highest improvement ; but I 
would rather touch the inner chord of human and 
of Christian feeling. Do not put aside the thought 
of suffering, which soon may be your own. Give 
— ^not what you can easily spare — but what you 
feel to be an adequate expression of thoughtful 
and thankfiil sympathy. I ask you not now to 
think of the Apostle Paul, but to think of Him of 
^fatt ▼iii. whom it was said — the words were read this morn- 
ing in every College Chapel,^ as if to harmonise 
with the subject of our present thoughts — ^Him- 
self took our infirmities and bare our sicknesses.' 



17. 



of the recent opening of a new wing 
of the Radclifife Infinnary at Oxford 
(Nov. 1863), and I may reinforce 
what is said above by the words of 
Professor Acland on the occasion : 
' Foreigners see here in onr hospital 
the standard of our knowledge and 
care, and a great central institution 



closely connected with the national 
Church : the young clergy and 
young landlords educated here take 
yearly our standard into their seve- 
ral parishes and counties.'] 

' The Sunday before Ascension 
Day fell this year on the 10th of 
May. 



SEEMON 



ON ASCENSION DAY. 



XafMvoli^as rovs fAoBirrds trov 

Tp ^TcryycX/f roO *Aylov nye^/iorof, 

BtpauoOdyron' <sbr&v Bi& r^y ci'Xoy(as, 

"Ori (ri» 6 T2br rod Beov 

*0 Xifrp«rH)9 Tov K6<rfu>v. 

T^y M/> ^/u£y vXiypfio'ar oIkovoi»U» 
Kal T^ ^2 7^9 ^vtiffas rots oupayots, 
*AvtK-fi<peiis iy B({(i7, Xpiorl 6 Sebs, 
OifBofiSBey x^P^&h^^h kKKh fUvwy 
'ABidararos kcH fio&v rots hyaxafft <rc * 
— - *Eyiif cifil /JLttt tfA&y mil ovUtU KOiff &fi&v. 



SERMON 



ON ASCENSION DAY. 



Acts i. 9. 



And a cloud received Him out of their sight. 



I DOUBT whether the peculiar importance of this lect. 
Book of the Acts of the Apostles has ever been 



exhibited or felt as fully as it might have been, of the 
Of our most sacred possessions it is true, as of 
other things, that what we have as a matter 
of course we seldom appreciate at its real worth. 
Perhaps the best way to see at a glance the value 
and significance of this book of the New Testa- 
ment, would be to imagine the New Testament 
without the Acts of the Apostles. What a ffulf its value 

^ ^ andim- 

would then be opened between the Gospels and the portance. 
Epistles ! and how this void space would presently 
be filled with the most daring, the most various, 
the most contradictory speculations! What dis- 
crepancies, what oppositions, would be found be- 
tween the earlier books and the later ! And how 
difficult we should find it to answer such objec- 
tions, simply from the absence of that information. 
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which, as the case actually stands, has been gra- 
ciously supplied.* 

Thus, to leave out of present consideration all 
the other obvious advantages which we derive from 
this book — as, for instance, how it anchors the New 
Testament firmly to the main history of the times ^ 
— how eminently applicable it is to the work of 
Classical education in Christian Schools and Col- 
leges * — how, with its specimens of the conflict of 
the Gospel with various kinds of enemies, it is for 
ever precious as a Missionary Manual^ — how, 
again, it is precious to the individual believer 
through its illustrations of that Providence ^ which 



* A glance at the worthless book 
noticed on p. 141 will show what 
an obstacle is presented by the Acts 
to those who desire to establish a 
contradiction between Paul and 
Jesus. As to the various theories 
which have been held in Germany 
concerning this book of Scripture, 
this is far too wide a subject to en- 
ter on here. A summary may be 
found in the introduction to the 
last edition of Meyer's Kommentar 
(1861), and in the second volume 
of Dr. Davidson's Introduction to 
the New 7V«toin«i/(1849). 

' It is worth considering how 
little, without the Acts of the 
Apostles, we should have in the 
New Testament to bring the first 
planting of Christianity on a 
level with general history. There 
would be the mention of various 
members of the Herodian family, 
the procuratorship of Pilate, the 
allusion to Aretas in 2 Cor. xi., 
the references (and these involving 
difficulties) to Lysanias and Cyre- 
nius, in St. Luke; and not much 
besides. We might even go far- 



ther. This book of Scripture is 
of some value even as a contribution 
to the history of the times, as we 
sec at once by recalling what we 
read there concerning Herod 
Agrippa I. and Herod Agrippa II., 
or concerning Gallio, Felix, and 
Festus, or concerning the Proconsul 
of Cyprus, the Politarcha of Thessa- 
lonica, and the Asiarcks at Ephesus. 
See Life and Epistles, i. pp. 176, 
395 ; ii. p. 95. This, however, is 
the least important aspect of the 
subject 

* This may be illustrated by the 
recent commentaries of classical 
scholars, such as Dr. Wordsworth 
and Mr. Humphry. Nor ought a 
very useful book of the last century, 
Biscoe On the AciSy to be forgotten. 

* It ought to be recollected how 
little, without this book, we should 
know of the manner in which 
the Christian Church was originally 
planted. 

* A remark was made in Lecture 
IV. (p. 163, n.), on the subject of 
Providence in connection with St. 
Paul's experience. To take two 
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guides our steps through unexpected ways, check- lect. 
ing us and causing us to suffer when we anticipate ^ — r^ — ' 
success, and again comforting and encouraging 
when the need is most urgent: — ^leaving all con- 
sideration of these advantages, and many others, 
I may invite you, my brethren, in entering on the Specially 
subject of this day's festival, to think for a moment between 
on the book from which my text is taken, viewing peis and 
it simply as the link between the Gospels and the u^^^^*" 
Epistles. 

How well this Book binds together those two itshar- 
portions of the New Testament — portions so singu- them, 
larly diverse yet so essentially in harmony — the four 
Holy Gospels, the circumstances of the writing of 
which are veiled in so much mystery, and the Epistles 
of St. Paul, letters as circumstantial and as busi- 
ness-like as any that were ever written ! How, with- 
out any formal effort at constrained symmetry, 
this Book gives us exactly what we want for their 
connection. Yet what can be more evident than And yet 
that it is not derived from either ? It is palpably dence of 
an independent document. Viewed in this light, 
we see at once how helpful it is in refuting the 
notion that the Christianity of the New Testament 
arose by accidental and traditional growth. And 
then the mode in which the earlier and later 



passages of his life; what can be 
more instractiye than his perplexity 
as he approached the JBgean, the 
intimations which directed him to 
Troas, his waiting there for farther 
light, his departure to Philippi, his 
check immediately on his arriving 
there, and the ultimate success of 
his cause in that place (Acts xvi.) ; 



or, again, than his discouraged feel- 
ing on going for the last time to 
Jerusalem, his honest efforts there 
to remove prejudice, his consequent 
sufferings, his long imprisonment, 
and his voyage to Rome, under 
circumstances totally unexpected 
(Acts xx.-xxviii.) ? 
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LECT. portions of the book are connected and interwoven — 
Philip and the Eunuch, Peter and Cornelius, Saul 
and Ananias, Barnabas, Stephen, Herod Agrippa, 
Sergius Paulus — Jerusalem, Gaza, Joppa, Samaria, 
Csesarea, Antioch — this mere enumeration reminds 
us of this eminent beauty, fitness, and instructive- 
ness of the varied narrative. Above all we should 
notice the three histories of St. Paul's conversion, 
reiterated under diverse circumstances in the earlier 
and later portions of the book,^ as evidently the 
biographical path by which our thoughts are in- 
tended to travel fi'om the work of Jesus Christ on 
earth to His work through the Spirit in the Church. ^ 
And with equal justice we might dwell on the 
doctrine of the Acts of the Apostles, at unity with 
the doctrine both of the Gospels and the Epistles, 
and helping to show them* at unity with one another, 
and, though not prominent,^ yet all the more on 
that account conducive to that interlacing of the 
old and the new, of which I am speaking. A 
careful consideration leads us to think of the Acts 
of the Apostles as the key-stone of the arch of the 
New Testament — as the open roadway by which 



* These diverse circumstances 
were minutely considered in the 
first Lecture in this Tolume, for the 
purpose of obtainini; an argument 
from thence for the authenticity of 
two recorded speeches of St.Paul. 
But all such criticism is, so to speak, 
incidental. It is of high religious 
importance to notice the large space 
and the varied illustration devoted 
in Scripture to this event, 

^ The natural way of understand- 
ing Acts i. 1 , seems to be to lay the 
stress on ^plorro. The second se- 



ries begins here of the ' doing and 
teaching' of Jesus Christ The 
AFcension is the point of tran- 
s ition. 

■ At the first superficial view it 
might be thought that there is a 
small amount of doctrine in the 
Acts; but this view is soon modi- 
fied when we consider such pas- 
sages as the following : — ii. 38 ; 
xiii. 38, 39 ; xvi. 31 ; xx. 28. 
Above, in Lect. I. (p. 35), especial 
notice is taken of one particular 
context, which is full of doctrine. 
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We pass from the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, LEct. 



8ion. 



and the Ascension on the one hand, to the hard 
detailed work of building up churches among 
the Heathen on the other — or, to use another 
image, as a kind of table-land — ^from which on one 
side we look back on the mysterious and solemn 
glory of the Gospels, on the golden haze,^ if I 
may so speak, of the earlier time, which, with all 
its perplexities to the merely inquisitive mind, is 
beyond all things favourable to reverence and holy 
love — and from which we look forward on the other 
side to the history of struggles like our own and 
to ' the light of common day.' 

The subject of this day's festival is just within The Festi- 
what I have called the golden haze — just in l^scen ^ 
that rich sunset-light which the Gospels shed on 
the early part of the Acts. Many circumstances 
combine to give a peculiar charm to this feast. 
However the Calendar may vary. Ascension Day 
always comes in the hopeful season of the year* 
In itself, indeed, it never can, in the nature of 
things, be a festival having the same momentous 

* I am not for a moment for- in one sense they come nearer to ns, 

getting the minute and literal reality in another sense are farther from 

of the narratives of the Gospels, us. Moreover the questions raised 

which in fact is one of their cha- by critics regarding the composition 

racteristics and one of the secrets and connection of the Gospels will 

of their power. Yet there is a (probably) never all be answered, 

contrast which thoughtful persons while we can, as it were, see the 

must feel (though I may have ex- Tery circumstances in the midst of 

pressed it badly), between the so- which St. Paul's writings arose, 

lemnity of these narratives, and the But this very contrast seems to me 

association of the Acts and the conducive to the reverential awe 

Epistles with common history and with which we look on . his Lord 

common busiaess. The former, if and onis. 
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significance as Easter or Pentecost.^ But still it 
is the delightful transition fi*oin the one to the 
other. In one respect it is the crowning festival 
of all the months, in that it commemorates the 
close of the earthly life of Jesus, and is the neces- 
sary sequel and completion of the Resurrection;^ 



' lo Bishop El]icott*8 Historical 
Lectures on the Life of Our Lord 
(p. 375), there is a yery useful note 
on the comparatively low place 
which the Ascension and the 
festival of the Ascension occupy 
in the early Christian writers. The 
feeling has been strongly expressed 
in one of I>r. Arnold's Sermons 
(Vol. HI. vii.): ' Easter, in this as in 
other points, has taken the place of 
the Passover of the Jews, that it is 
the greatest of our festivals. . . . 
It is notorious that the festival of the 
Ascension is, in common practice, 
now much less regarded, . . . but 
it never was considered to be so 
great a season as Easter, or as the 
festival of Whitsuntide. . . . This 
feeling in the Church is a very ex- 
act copy of the feeling shown in 
the Scriptures themselves. Every 
one must have observed how much 
more is said in the New Testament 
about the Resurrection of Christ, 
and the gift of the Holy Spirit, than 
is said about the Ascension. . . . 
To our minds an ascension into 
heaven conveys the greatest change 
that can possibly be imagined; a 
change firom a corrupt and most 
imperfect state of things to one of 
entire perfection. And had Christ 
been as we are, His Ascension would 
have been spoken of very very dif- 
ferently. . . . But He rose because 
He could not but rise; the pains of 
death were loosed, because it was 
not possible that He should be 
holden by them: in fact, to Him, 
if I may so speak, His Resurrection 



was natural, it was His death that was 
the miracle of His love. . . . The 
Resurrection did but declare Him 
who He was ; but being what He 
was, what needs there to dwell upon 
His Ascension ? ' In contrast with 
this, I may refer to another eminent 
writer of our day, Dean Alford, 
who in several volumes of his pub- 
lished Sermons (^Sermons on Divine 
Love^ xvi. ; Quebec Chapel Ser- 
mons, L xxiii. ; VI. xvii.) dwells 
on the season of the Ascension 
with very warm feeling and a 
peculiarly high appreciation of its 
significance. Some suggestive 
hints on this festival will be found 
in the concluding pages of Ostersee 
on St. Luke, in Lange's (recently 
translated) Theological and Homi- 
leHcal Commentary on the Gospels^ 

' Pascal, in rather a striking 
image, presents to us Christ's As- 
cension as the mark of the accept- 
ance of His sacrifice. All that pre- 
ceded His death was preparatory. 
The Resurrection showed that the 
satisfaction was complete. ' Ainsi 
ce sacrifice 6tant parfait par la 
mort de Jesus-Christ, et consomme 
meme en son corps par sa resurrec- 
tion, ou rimage de la chair du 
peche a 6te absorb^e par la gloire, 
Jesus- Christ avait tout acheve de 
sa part ; et il ne restait' plus sinon 
que le sacrifice fut accepte de Dieu, 
et que, comme la fumee s'elevait, 
et portait I'odeur au trone de Dieu, 
aussi Jesus Christ fut en cet etat 
d'immolation parfaite, ofifert, porte 
et re9u au trone de Dieu meme: 
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while in regard to the work of the Holy Spirit in lect, 
the heart of believers, the Ascension is at least the 
flower of which Whitsuntide is the finiit. Thus 
though this occasion has never been made so pro- 
minent in the services of the Church as those two 
Sundays, yet has it ever been a favourite subject 
of Hymns from the earliest ages, and in all lan- 
guages.^ And well may this be so, for the Ascen- 
sion is the pledge of the fulfilment of all our hopes, 
the assurance of our present strength, the seal of 
our perfect redemption, the promise of our final 
victory. We linger here with joy, and look back 
from hence, amidst our conflicts, upon that mys- 
terious and solemn glory of the Gospel-time, as 
a traveller may look from the Mount of Olives 
over the Holy City, while the sun falls to its setting 
in the western sea. 

The Mount of Olives ! And this is literally the 



et c'est ce qui a ete accompli en 
I'Ascension, en laqaelle il est mon- 
t6, et par sa propre force et par 
la force de son Saint-Esprit qui 
Tenyironnait de toutes parts. II a 
ete enleve comme la fumee des 
victimeSy qui est la figure de Jesus- 
Ohrist, etait portee en haut par 
]*air qui la soutenait, qui est la 
figure du Saint-Esprit ; et les Actes 
des Apotres nous marquent ex- 
pressement qu'il fut reyu au ciel, 
pour nous assurer que ce saint 
sacrifice accompli en terre a ete 
accepte et re^a dans le sein de 
Dieu.* — Pens^, p. 414. 

* The Greek hymn, by an un- 
known writer, which is prefixed to 
this Sermon, is taken from Daniel's 
Tlieaaunu HytnnologicuSf iii. 136. In 
the same work are many Latin 
hymns relating to the Ascension. 



Two of them are partly quoted 
below. I confess I am loth to be- 
lieye that the hymn (beginning 
* Optatus Yotis omnium ') com- 
monly attributed to St. Ambrose is 
not really his, though Biraghi con- 
demns it very positively ( Inni sin- 
ceri cU Sant^ Ambrogio, Milan, 1862). 
Of fourteen fine German hymns on 
this festival in Bunsen's Gesang' 
und-Gebetbwch (Hamburg, 1846) 
two (by Neumann and Schmolk) 
are translated by Miss Winkworth, 
io the Lyra Gennanica. For an 
English (or American) hymn re- 
lating to the same subject, see the 
close of this Sermon. What is said 
here of hynms, may also be said of 
the Creeds of the Church. There 
the Ascension is marked and con- 
spicuous, as it is in the Te Deum, 
which is both hymn and creed. 



Ql2 
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LECT. place to which our thoughts are turned : and asso- 

;j— T — ' ciations of place (though we must not exaggerate 

Mount of their importance) are not to be neglected in a sub- 

ject like this. All is known in the Divine counsels 

.,— nothing accidental in the successive passages of 

the Gospel History. The effect on our minds was 

well understood when those narratives were given. 

Neigh- How Can we forget that on one side of the scene of 

bourhood , 

of Gethse- the Asccnsion was the Garden of Gethsamene ? 
There, three and forty days before, Jesus had 
been in His lowest humiliation.^ There, under the 
burden of our sins. He had sunk to His hour of 
deepest weakness; there, for the first time, had 
sought comfort and support from His own dis- 
ciples. What must they have thought, if nothing 
had occurred after the Crucifixion to efface, or at 
least to modify, this last impression ? ^ In no way 



» « What hill was this Thou 
chosest, hut the Mount of Olives ? 
Thy pulpit shall I call it, or Thine 
oratory ? the place from whence 
Thou hadst wont to shower down 
Thy heavenly doctrine upon the 
hearers : the place where Thou 
hadst wont to send up Thy prayers 
to Thy Heavenly Father. . . On 
this very hill was the hloody sweat 
of Thine Agony; now is it the 
mount of Thy Triumph. From this 
Mount of Olives did flow that oil 
of gladness, wherewith Thy Church 
is everlastingly refreshed.' — Bishop 
Hall's Contemplations, ii. 619. 

* * An dem namli hen Orte nun, 
wo Seine tiefste Demiithiguog vor 
den Jiingem vorging, da soUte 
auch Seine herrliche Erhohung vor 
ihrea Augen geschehen ; da, wo 
Er in blutigen Todesschweisse 
vor dem Vater in dem Staube ge- 
legen war, da soUte Er als der 



geliebte Sohn, welchem alle Gewalt 
im Himmel und auf Erden gegeben 
ist, Seine Riickreise zum Vater an- 
treten. . . . Sein Leiden am Del- 
berge war eine tiefe Emiedrigung 
vor Seinen Jungem. . . . Er fing 
an zu zittem und zu zagen, und 
bei ihnen Hiilfe und Trost zu su- 
chen. Was mussten sie denken ? In 
welchem Lichte musste Er ihnen 
erscheiDcn? ... Da sollte nun an 
demselben Orte Seine Ehre auf die 
herrlichste und geniigendste Weise 
vor ihnen wieder hergestellt wer- 
den. Auch der letzte Funke Ton 
Misstrauen, den sie in Ihn und in 
Seine Sache setzten, konnte nicht 
besser ^on ihnen genommen werden, 
als wenn Er an dem Orte Seiner 
tiefsten Emiedrigung auf eine so 
augenscheinlich gottliche Weise 
vor ihren Augen zu dem Vater 
gieng.'— L. Hofacker's Prerfi^rfen , p. 
S89. 
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could the secret misgiving, if any such remained, lect. 
be so well taken away as by the calm and tri- ^ — > — - 
umphant Ascension from the close neighbourhood 
of the very scene of this suffering. And can we Neigh- 
forget that other side of the Mount of Olives, ofBeth- 
where Bethany retains the memory of our Divine *"^' 
Saviour in closest contact with our human interests 
and sorrows, with the lowly realities of domestic 
life and with the bereavements of which in succes- 
sion we all have experience? It cannot be acci- 
dental that the home of Lazarus and Martha and 
Mary should thus, by this proximity, be suggested 
to our thoughts, for the last time, in the sacred 
narrative.^ This, too, is to be borne in mind, that 
of all sites in the Holy Land, none is so immove- 
ably conspicuous, none so presses on the daily 
notice of the traveller in Jerusalem, as this Mount 
of Olives. Whatever other sacred association may 
be dim or uncertain, this one conspicuous never- 
varying feature always recalls the day when Jesus 
ascended in the sight of His disciples — and any of 
those clouds above the hiU, high in the eastern 
heaven, might have been the cloud which * received 
Him out of their sight.' 

Not that we are to suppose, as we look on that Character- 

ridge, cutting with its firm outline the sky on the the Ascen- 
sion. 

* I have not obseryed that the a farewell yisit to Lazams and his 

conimentators take much notice of sisters, and by Banmgarten (Apo- 

this association, which yet is quite atoL Hist, Eng. Trans, i. p. 31), 

as close as that connection with who, after remarking that Bethany 

Gethsemane on which they lay some points us to the past, goes on to 

stress. The former subject, however, enlarge on the Mount of Olives as 

is lightly touched by Stier ( Words having a prophetic reference to the 

of the Lord Jesus, Eng. Trans, viii. mysterious future, 
p. 413), who notices Hess's fancy of 
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Luke 
xvii. 20. 



east side of Jerusalem, that the conspicuous summit 
itself was the spot whence the Saviour publicly 
ascended from earth to heaven. If the general local 
circumstances of this event attract our thoughts, so 
also, still more, does the mode of the Ascension. 
The last act of that life on earth was in harmony 
with all the rest. Like the first appearance to the 
shepherds, as recorded by St. Luke, like the first 
miracle, as described by St. John, like the whole 
biography, as given both by them and the other 
two Evangelists, was the simplicity and seclusion 
of this departure. At no time did the kingdom of 
God ' come with observation.' Jesus never forced 
Himself upon public notice.^ It was not the men 
high in station who knew Him best — not the men 
celebrated for learning — ^but the lonely sufferers, the 
penitent, the poor, the degraded, and the despised. 
The evidence was sufficient, but not irresistible. 
So here. The Ascension was not in view of all 
the people,^ so that Pilate, and Herod, and the High 
Priests, and the Sadducees and Pharisees, should be 
the witnesses ; but, as the sacred historian simply 
tells us, He led out His disciples *as far as 



' ' Thou, O blessed Jesn, wooldst 
neither have all eyes witnesses of 
Thine Ascension, nor yet too few. 
As, after Thy Resurrection, Thou 
didst not set Thyself upon the pin- 
nacle of the Temple, nor yet pub- 
licly show Thyself within it, as 
making Thy presence too cheap; 
but madest choice of those eyes 
whom Thou wouldst bless with the 
sight of Thee,— so, in thine Ascen- 
sion, Thou didst not carry all Jeru- 
salem promiscuously forth with 
Thee to see Thy glorious departure, 



but only that selected company of 
Thy disciples which had attended 
Thee in Thy life.'— Bishop Hall, 
p. 620. 

' All speculations concerning the 
time of day when the occurrence 
took place appear to me rather tri- 
▼ial. Stier (viii. p. 414) fixes on 
the time of ' bright noon ' as most 
suitable. Others have thought in 
preference of the evening, or even 
the night The * fantasies of the 
Koran' assign the event to the 
morning. 
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Bethany : ' ^ and there it was, somewhere among the 
quiet glades or on the open uplands above the 
village, that He arose from the earth and lefk them, 
blessing them as He went, and that, while they 
gazed, * a cloud received Him out of their sight.' 

The poetical fitness, so to speak, of the whole its literal 
scene — ^its simplicity — ^its consistent beauty — its reality, 
worthy dignity — are, to my mind, proofs of its 
literal reality. Is it at all like what an ingenious 
forger would have composed ? Is it like the result 
of a mere legend, which has floated vaguely down 
on the waves of tradition?*^ How different this 
mode of departure fix)m the farewell of any mere 



' See Stanley's Sinai and Pales- 
tine, where the contradiction of the 
spot usually fixed upon ' to the 
words of St Luke, and its 8till 
more palpable contradiction to the 
whole character of the scene of the 
Ascension ' is pointed out * On 
the wild uplands which immediately 
overhang the Tillage, He finally 
withdrew from the eyes of His dis- 
ciples, in a seclusion which, per- 
haps, could nowhere else be found 
so near the stir of a mighty city.' 
(P. 194.) » Even if the Evangelist 
had been less explicit in stating that 
He led them out '*aA far as Be- 
thany/' the secluded hills which 
overhang that village on the eastern 
slope of Olivet are evidently as 
appropriate to the whole tenor of 
the narrative as the startling, the 
almost offensive publicity of the 
traditional spot in the full view of 
the whole city of Jerusalem is 
wholly inappropriate, and (in the 
absence, as it now appears, of even 
traditional support) wholly unten- 
able.' (P. 454.) The references are 
to the fifth edition. 



^ ' If Luke's more copious narra- 
tive in the Acts is to be ascribed 
to subsequent and more or less 
fabulous traditions, the pious fiction 
would never have invested the 
closing act of the Lord's life with so 
little of pomp and ^lat* — Ostersee, 
in Lange*s Gospel Comm, p. 447. 
Strauss, who begins his explanation 
of the growth of the tradition on 
this subject by assuming that a 
miraculous visible ascension is im- 
possible (at least ' fiir uns, die wir 
keinen wirklich Auferstandenen, 
mithiivkeinen haben, dergen Him- 
mel gefahren sein konnte') lays 
some stress on the ' eesthetical in- 
terest' which requires some such 
close to the life of Jesus. {Leben 
Jesu, ii pp. 681-684.) But to this 
it may be replied, that the Evan- 
gelists evidently do not write with 
any conscious artistic feeling; and 
it may be asked, further, how it 
happens, on this hypothesis, that 
St Matthew and St John abstain 
from concluding their narratives in 
this way. 
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Relation 
to the de- 
partures 
of Moses 
and Eli- 
jah. 



human friend or teacher! Here is no passionate 
grief — no highly- wrought parting scene — as though 
they separated without the hope of meeting.^ He 
does not go as one who simply leaves a legacy of 
instructions behind him, as a man who has begun ^ 
a work which others are to finish. He departs as 
one who is still spiritually present with them, as 
one who will return, as one who is withdrawing to 
his own home, fix)m which he had descended only 
for a time. All is transacted with the majestic 
calmness of conscious power,^ and yet with in- 
describable tenderness, sympathy, and encourage- 
ment. So truly (as I have said) is this last 
occasion in deepest harmony with all that we read 
of the whole life and character of Jesus. 

Will it be said that this story of the Ascension is 
an imitation of the departure of Moses and Elijah ? 
No doubt there are typical and antitypical resem- 



' See The Risen Redeemer, by 
Knunmacher (Eng. Trans, p. 220). 
* Had this been fiction, we should 
doabtless have seen it clothed in 
the form of a sentimental parting 
scene. But we do not find even 
the slightest trace of this. Our 
Lord does not speak like one who 
is taking his last farewell ; but, on 
the contrary, in a tone corres- 
ponding with His exalted position, 
as one who will henceforth, for the 
first time, really be with His dis- 
ciples, and will manifest His power 
on earth. ..... With dignified 

composure, as the Conqueror of all 
opposing powers, and as perfectly 
certain of the triumphant future of 
His cause, He spreads out His 
hands to bless His disciples, and 
rises before their eyes until a cloud 
receives Him out of their sight/ 



' See note above (p. 224), on the 
words ' all that Jesus began both to 
do and teach.' 

' Again I may quote Bishop Hall 
(p. 620). ' Still and everwert Thou 
the Master of Thy own acts. Thou 
laidst down Thy own life; Thou 
raisedst up Thyself from, death; 
Thou carriedst up Thy own glorified 
flesh, and placedst it in heaven. 
The angels did attend Thee ; they 
did not aid Thee : whence had they 
theirstrength, but from Thee? Elias 
ascended to heaven, but he was 
fetched up in a chariot of fire. But 
Thou, our Redeemer, neededst no 
chariot, no carriage of angels ; Thou 
art the Author of Life and Motion; 
they move in and from Thee. As 
Thou, therefore, didst move Thyself 
upward, so, by the same Divine 
power, Thou wilt raise us.* 
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blances, as one of the lessons for the day may lect. 
remind us : ^ but how marked is the contrast, not 
only in the greater repose and serenity of the 
scene, but especially in what has just been noticed 
— ^the expression of the sense of inherent power 
and the promise of perpetual presence ! ^ . The 
Transfiguration comes here, of course, into our 
thoughts, as harmonising and blending the old 
dispensations and the new, and at the same time 
setting the object of our adoration high above 
' the goodly fellowship of the Prophets,' even as He 
is the ever-present Head of * the glorious company 
of the Apostles.' It is sad that we should ever be 
compelled to write defensively of truths, on which 
the devout mind would gladly feed and rest with- 
out distraction and disturbance. But let it not be 
supposed that other evidences are forgotten — such 
as the literal exactness of the narrative^ — the 



* 2 Kings iL Strauss assigns to 
Old Testament precedents very 
little influence in the formation of 
the * myth * of the Ascension. He 
suggests, however {Lehen Jesu, ii. 
p. 688), that something may be 
copied from the account by Jose- 
phus of the departure of Moses 
('AcnraCo/icVov 8i jcoi rhy *E\td(opoy 
avTov Koi *lrj<Tovv, Koi irpoffOfuXoviTOS 
avrafis frt, y4<l>ovs ahpvldiov virip avrhy 
trrdyros dupayi^eroUy Ant iv. 8, 48). 
The passage is certainly very in- 
teresting and curious. But what 
becomes of the argument if the book 
of Acts was written before this ? 

" See Alford's Sermms, vi. 280. 
' We think of Elijah and Moses, 
and we thank God for them : but 
we have no part or lot in them. 
His exaltation is Hb people's exal- 
tation: His union to the Father 
their union.' 



' Thus the very day is given 
(Acts. i. 3) : and this also is to be 
viewed as one of the rrpdyfiara 
ir€iF\ripo<l>opriix4ya of Luke i. 1. An- 
other point of exactness is the twice- 
repeated irop^uco-^a* (Acts 1. 10, 11), 
with which we should compare St 
•Peter's rroptvetis (1 Pet. iii. 22). 
As to any want of harmony be- 
tween the accounts in Luke's Gospel 
and the Acts, the obvious answer is 
that he intended the latter treatise 
to expand more fully what was 
lightly touched in the 'former 
treatise.' And this removes any 
difficulty which might arise from a 
doubt concerning the genuineness 
of the words Ktd hvei^iprro els rhy 
obpayhv in Luke xxiv. 51; and it 
must in candour be acknowledged 
that their absence from the Sinaitic 
MS. is a strong argument against 
them. 
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testimony expressed or implied in other part« of 
the New Testament^ — the confirmation given after- 
wards by what took place at Pentecost — ^let it not 
be supposed that these things are forgotten, if I 
dwell simply here on the manifold fitness of the 
departure as itself an evidence of its truth. What 
other alternative do you propose? How else was 
Jesus to close that career of earthly labour and 
human suffering? Was He to die again, and thus 
bury in a final grave all our hopes of resurrection ? 
Was He to live on obscurely in Palestine, and make 
Christianity a local religion ? Was He to go from 
nation to nation, visiting each in turn, to be per- 



' Let us simply take here the 
eyidence of St. John, writing of the 
period before the Ascension, and of 
St. Petet'f in the Epistles written 
after it. 

Can any one who reads John iii. 
13, vi. 62, XX. 17, doubt that when 
the Evangelist wrote his Gospel he 
had the remembrance of a visible 
Ascension before him, and that Je- 
sus, before His Crucifixion, during 
His converse with His disciples, 
prepared their minds for this mode 
of departure? On the last of these 
passages Stier remarks (^Words of 
the Lord Jesus, Eng. Trans.) : * The 
Lord, on the morning of the Resur- 
rection, speaks at once of the As- 
cension. What are now the forty 
days to Him? He intimates to the 
disciples that He had not risen to 
remain upon edrlh, and brings all 
to their remembrance that He had 
comprehensively spoken concerning 
His departure to the Father.' (viii, 
p. 84.) ' From that first announce- 
ment, ** I ascend," every successive 
manifestation masthave taught them 
to expect aad anticipate such an as- 
cension before their " eyes." * (lb. 
p. 442.) Stier adds, that all the pre- 



vious references to the Ascension 
are strictly analogous to the words 
in which Jesus spoke of His death 
and burial, and the grief of the 
disciples (xii. 7, 24; xv. 13; xvi. 
20). See, moreover. Job. viii. 21, 
23 ; xiv. 18; and Rev. i. 17, 18. 

And as with the evidence of 
John, so with that of Peter. It 
is truly remarked by Stier (p. 412), 
that in 1 Pet. iii. 22, rropevOeis €ls 
ovpaofbv is used as the historical 
foundation of Ss iariv iv Se^t^i tov 
©eoO, and by Ostersee (in Lange's 
Gospel Comm., Eng. Trans, ii. p. 
447) that in this context the Ascen- 
sion is as much distinguished from 
the Resurrection as a separate event 
as the descent into Hades. St Peter 
carries our thoughts to St. Mark. 
But, without entering into any of 
the questions connected with the 
concluding part of his Gospel, X will 
only say tW it seems to me ab- 
surd to imagine any contradiction 
between Mark xvi. 19 (taken in 
connection with Matt, xxviii. 18) 
and what we read in St. Luke. 
This subject, in its connection with 
St. Paul, is considered below, p. 
243, n. 
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secuted and rejected everywhere, always suflTering, lect. 
never triumphant?^ How these fancies mar and ' — • — ' 
lower all our conceptions of Christianity ! No. Let 
us turn now to more practical applications of the its pracii- 

c&l lessons 

subject. Let us gaze with the disciples upwards, 
and consider what useful lessons the Ascension of 
our Lord may teach us. 



i. Many thoughts arise in the mind, when we i. Th« 

. . • . cloud of 

place ourselves with the disciples on Olivet, and gaze Mystery, 
in imagination on that cloud. Among a child's first 
thoughts, when it looks up at the clouds, is this : — 
How much they hide from us! How wonderfvl 
the worlds must be behind and beyond and above 
them ! And just so this cloud is to us, in the first 
place, a cloud of mystery. It closes up, impene- 
trably, much that we desire to know. On the mode Not a 
of that glorified life at the right hand of the Father darkness 
— on the full meaning of that intercession of the ^ ^ ^^ 
Divine Son of man, which has been the Church's 



' In a remarkable sermon on 

* The Expediency of Christ's Invi- 
sibility/ by the late Archer Butler 
(^Sermons Doctrinal and Practical^ 
pp. 357, 358), are some striking 
thoughts on this part of the subject. 

* We cannot overlook the difficulty 
of finding a place for such a being 
in a world constituted in all respects, 
or in almost any respect, as ours is. 

Whether He appear in 

triumph or in affliction, this world's 
society can offer no befitting home 
for Jesus: it is not yet purified into 
meetuess for such a presence; it 
could not be without changes too 
chimerical to expect under a proba- 
tionary dispensation. . . . Royal 
progresses suspend the business of 



the day as they pass ; what would 
be the effect of the joumeyings of 
such a monarch as this through the 
provinces of his spiritual empire? 
The ancient ardour of pilgrimages 
to the localities of a Christ cruci- 
fied may give us some conception 
of the everlasting influences of 
veneration and curiosity towards a 
Christ enthroned.* And then the 
question is touched ' whether the 
glorified frame of Christ may not 
be of a structure which, though 
human, is wholly incompatible with 
the physical constitution of this 
world, and which, without a special 
miraculous endowment, could not 
be endured by the feebleness of 
human organs.' 
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LECT. comfort in every age— on all that is involved in 
' — . — ' that heavenly consummation of the * taking of the 
manhood into God ' — over every part of these 
solemn realities there rests a cloud : * and for fuller 
knowledge we must patiently wait. Yet let us 
remember, that, when the cloud hid the ascending 
Saviour, it did not hide Him in terror. There was 
no storm, no threatening darkness, no feeling of 
dreary solitude and separation, as when Moses 
deserted Joshua and went to the summit of Nebo ; 
no discouragement and sinking of heart, like that 
which Elisha felt when Elijah was taken upwards 
from the banks of the Jordan. Though the cloud 
is there, it is calm and cheerful : the glory shines 
through, full of hope and assurance, rich (Oh ! how 
infinitely rich) in promise and invitation. 
But full of And if in many things this Ascension is myste- 

encou- ^ ^ ... . 

ragemeot rious, in Other things it is clear and open. Partial 
ignorance is, as we shall see, a religious advantage. 
But if we need relief from mystery, let us seek it, 
like wise men, by dwelling on what we do know for 
our encouragement and comfort. We know how 
the Redeemer went up — in what form He last was 
seen — ^in what terms that last ferewell (I ought 
rather to say, that temporary farewell) was 
graciously given. He went up with our humanity 
for ever imited to the Godhead ; and not only with 
those words of blessing,*"^ but with the marks of 
suffering on those outstretched hands, with the 
traces of the finished reconciliation for sin. As He 

* See below, p. 256. 

^ '£v T^ ^vXoy%lVy as Stier remarks (viii. p. 441), not n^rh rh (v\oyuy. 
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went into the cloud, Thomas gazed on the wounds lect. 
which had given him a faith never to be shaken. — ^-3— - 
And what Jesus was on the Cross and on Olivet, 
He is for us now. Those outstretched hands are 
over us still. Those wounds still draw the hearts 
that are wounded by sin. Those lips still move 
with the inaudible blessing. Oh! let thanks rise 
from our inmost hearts, not only that the victory 
of human nature over death has been won and 
eternally secured, but that we have a Saviour in Heb. li. 
heaven, who is ' not ashamed to call us brethren.'^ 

Nor is this mere theory and speculation. Ob- The Dis- 

ciples 

serve the actual feeling of the disciples, when they cheered 
returned from this parting scene. How very far strength- 

ened hv 

it was to them — ^in their own experience — ^from a the As- 
hopeless bereavement! After the long-continued ^®°"^°' 
gaze, after the solemn act of worship, after the Actsiii. 
angelic assurance, they returned * with, great joy.^ ^"^^^ 
How different fixjm what it used to be ! Strongly 
indeed is this contrasted with their previous dread 
of their Lord's departure. Once they could not 
bear the very thought of His absence. Now it 
already seemed that His absence was His highest 
presence. And whence that joy? Something, no 
doubt, was due to the teaching and experience of 
the forty days, when He * spake of the things per- Acts i. s. 
taining to the kingdom of God.' Who knows all 
the lessons that were learnt in that period of what 
has well been called * measured intercourse ' * — when 

* All this part of the subject is ' See the Rev. J. H. Gumey's 

put forth hy Hofacker (pp. 384, Sermons on the Acts of the Aposdes, 

390) with much beauty, tenderness, edited after the writer's death by 

and simplicity. the Dean of Canterbury, p. 7. 
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LECT. they saw enouo^h of their Risen Saviour for the 
' — • — ' assuring of their confidence, and yet not so much 
as to disturb their reverence and awe — and when 
they received a gracious gradual preparation for 
the time when they were to labour without the 
sight of His form and features ? But surely much 
of this joy and confidence was due to the Ascension 
itself, with its wondrous power of reassuring and 
confirming. Up to the very verge of the time of 
this glorious departure we find the disciples weak 
and ignorant and fearful.* But firom the moment 
of their return fix)m the Mount of Blessing — ^the 
Mons Chrismatisj as it is called in a hymn attri- 
buted to Bede^ — ^all is palpably changed. They 
are no longer what they were. Their life now is 
Col. iiL 3. * hid with Christ in God.' All rests now on an eter- 
nal basis.^ Before, indeed, they knew of heavenly 
* mansions,' but now the certainty is made palpable. 
Never before had they so definitely felt the reality 



' Vinet adduces the question re- 
corded in Acts i. 6 as an indication 
of weakness and ignorance in the 
disciples, which almost makes us 
ashamed for them, since we feel 
that the Crucifixion and Resur- 
rection, and the intercourse of three 
years, might have produced other 
impressions on them. Hofacker 
(p- 385) takes the same view. We 
must beware, however, of exagge- 
rating; and Stierand Baumgarten 
see a yerj different meaning in this 
question. The disciples must have 
expected some departure like the 
Ascension ; and they were right in 
looking for the ' restoration of the 
kingdom to Israel,* though not yet 
aware of all that was meant by this. 
However we may view this passage. 



Bishop Hall*s remark remains true 
(p. 618) concerning the patience 
and gentleness of the Saviour : ' O 
weak thoughts of well-instructed 
disciples ! How poor a business is 
the temporal kingdom of Israel for 
the King of Heaven I and even yet, 
O blessed Saviour, I do not hear 
Thee sharply control this erro- 
neous conceit of Thy mistaking fol- 
lowers. It was Thy gracious purpose 
that Thy Spirit should by degrees 
rectify dieir judgments and illumi- 
nate them with Thy Divine truths.' 

^ See Daniel's Thesaurus Hymno^ 
logicuSf i. 206; iii. 272. 

' Krummacher, who opens his 
chapter on the Ascension with this 
thought (pp. 212, 213), justly refers 
to Heb. vi. 19, 20. 
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of the invisible world. Henceforth they are con* lect. 

VI. 

tent not to know, if only they may serve: are ' — ^^ — ' 
content to wait, if only they may hope. That 
which had been a personal, but still a temporary, 
intercourse, began now to pass into a spiritual 
union, felt to be eternal, and independent of 
accident and change. Thus, while in the form in 
which Jesus went up into heaven, we see the 
assurance of His completed sacrifice and His con- 
tinued human sympathy — ^while there the proof is 
given that, having * died for our sins ' and being Rom. iv. 
* risen for our justification,' He still is ' touched lieb. iv. 

. • • • • 15, 

with the feeling ' of His brethren's ' infirmities ' — 
here we have, in the joyous confidence of the 
Apostles, that further argument of St. Paul : ' If, Rom. v. 
when we were enemies, we were reconciled by His 
death, much more, being reconciled, we shall be 
saved by His life' — ^here is the fulfilment of the 
Saviour's own prophetic sajdng : * Because I live, John xiv. 
ye shall live also.' Many things, indeed, there are, 
which we are not yet permitted to know : but in 
this transaction we have enough to cheer and to 
strengthen. The Ascension lays its holy soothing 
touch on every detail of our lives, and helps us in 
spirit to rise *unto the same place whither our 
Saviour Christ is gone before.' ^ Still it is not 
to be denied that the cloud is there, immoveable, 
impenetrable. Our faith is weak. Too often is 
it with us, as it was with the disciples, not a/ter, 
but before the Ascension. So we may pass with 

* Collect for the Sunday after Ascension Day 
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LECT. advantage to another thought, which that upward 



•^ gaze suggests to the mind. 



ii. The ii. This cloud .over Mount Olivet is, secondly, a 

Absence, cloicd of absence. Now absence has a tendency to 
estrange. Even in regard to earthly friends, with 
whom we have been all our life familiar, we know 
what this experience is. But how, in such cases, 
do we commonly act? Does not the very con- 
tinuance of our conscious love greatly depend on 
our cherishing tokens of their recollection, and on 
our taking a continuous interest m*their interests? 
We value their presents, their portraits. We lay 
stress on little things that may be bound up with 
their memory. So in the case of Him, from whom 
to be estranged is to be estranged from all highest 
love. We cling to the remembrance of His words 
The to- and His dee^s. We study Himself in the four 

kens and , " , 

memorials marvcllous biographies. We follow and foster His 
to be Che- gracious work in ourselves, through all our daily 
and held tasks and trials. We delight in His work for others, 
precious. -^ missions, and among the poor, among the suffer- 
ing, the sinful. Nor does this effort to retain His 
remembrance depend all on om*selves. This con- 
dition of our nature has not by God Himself been 
disregarded. He has granted us helps of this kind 
in rich abundance. Besides the record of the life 
of Jesus in minute personal detail. He has given us 
the lives of true Christians through many ages, 
1 Cor. xi. inviting us to * follow them as they followed Christ ;' 
He has shown us the civilising effect of Christianity 
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as well as its converting power,^ the light which 
spreads beyond the radiance of its true inner glory. 
He has given us Christian institutions— and above 
all, He has given us the Sacraments. I do not think 
the evidential character of these two ordinances is 
duly considered,* They are independent witnesses, 
not resting merely on what is set down in Scripture. 
The Sacraments were not established in consequence 
of what men read in the Bible ; they existed, and 
were in punctual observance, before any book of the 
New Testament was written. Every Baptism that 
we see in our parish churches, every celebration of 
the Lord's Supper, is a separate token of the absent 
Saviour, whom a cloud has concealed from our sight. 
Another train of thought, too, may with advantage 



LECT. 
VI. 



Valne of 
the Sacra« 
ments as 
evidences. 



St Paul 
had not 
lived with 
Christ 



' It was said, I think, by Wilber- 
fofce that, for one whom the Gospel 
christianises, it moralises fifty. I 
cannot recover the passage, bat I 
may refer to the chapter in his 
Practical View on * the benefits de- 
rived to a political community from 
the prevalence of vital Christian- 
ity/ This indeed is the least impor- 
tant result of the Gospel. De Pres- 
sense very happily compares this 
its outward effect in civilising com- 
munities contrasted with its inward 
effect in saving individual souls, to 
the impression produced near Da- 
mascus on PauFs companions, who 
saw the light and heard the sound, 
contrasted with the inner revolution 
in Saul himself.— 216-218. 

' I would not venture to assert 
positively that in 1 Joh. v. 8 there 
is a reference to Baptism, the Lord's 
Supper, and the Ministry of the 
Word. But this is certain, that 
the two Sacraments, and the stated 
Ministry of the Church, have for 



eighteen centuries (with whatever 
abuses) asserted the presence and 
power of the ascended Saviour, as 
they will assert them till He comes 
again. It is observable, too, that 
when the outward symbols which 
are of Divine appointment have 
been obliterated, there has been a 
tendency to replace them by some 
visible peculiarities of human insti- 
tution. In the Observations on the 
distinguishing Views and Practices of 
the S(fciety of Friends^ by Joseph 
John Gurney, the argument (ch. iv.) 
in favour of the discontinuance of 
the Christian Sacraments is mainly 
basel on the assumption that 
Christianity ought to have in its 
worship no 'typical rites** But 
human nature being what it is, the 
a priori probability is that 9 Religion 
with such reminiscences, principles, 
and hopes, would have some, though 
possibly very simple, * outward and 
visible signs.' For the bearing of 
this subject on slavery, see Pref. n. 
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VI. 

"- — r-^ Lord> It is remarkable, and very instructive, that 
the main teaching of mature Christian doctrine, 
and its application to the social and political life of 
the Gentile world, is not given to us by one of 
those who saw the Ascension, but by another 
Apostle, who, to quote his own description of him- 

1 Cor. XV. self, * was bom out of due time.' The cloud had 

8. 

long received the Saviour out of the sight of the 
eleven, when Paul was converted on the road to 
Damascus, So for, in that he did not live per- 
sonally with our Lord or see Him in His departure 
from the earth, St. Paul was like one of ourselves, 
lb ix. 1. It is true that he * saw* the Lord ' more than once. 



' While these sheets were passing 
through the press, I observed the 
following passage in the recently- 
pablished Yolume of Lincoln's Inn 
Sermons, by the Rev. F. C. Cook: 
' There was a real di£Eerence be- 
tween St Paul and the other Apo- 
stles in respect to their knowledge 
of Our Lord— a difference not of 
degree, but of kind. Their know- 
ledge was derived from personal 
intercourse with the Saviour. They 
had known Him in the flesh. His 
words, His acts, His very gestures 
and looks, His living personality, 
all the manifestations of grace and 
truth in His human nature, lived iiji 
their remembrance. To the end 
of their days they felt that their 
one work was to keep alive those 
impressions in their own minds, 
and to reproduce them in their 
words and writings for the edifi- 
cation of the Church. We feel 
this as we read what they have be- 
queathed to us. We do not so 
much inquire what the Apostles 
became under Christ's teaching, as 
what that teaching was. We are 



dealing with objective facts, not 
with subjective impressions. And 

St. Paul felt this difference 

But then, he felt more strongly, and 
understood the feeling better, in pro- 
portion to his increased experience, 
that, great as was the advantage 
which those Apostles thus pos- 
sessed, there was in his own rela- 
tion to Christ something which 
compensated for it — something 
which more than counterbalanced 
even that distinction. The very 
fact, that he had not known Christ 
after the flesh, compelled him to 
search deeply into tiie permanent 
and the eternal principle of that 
relation between Christ and His 
Church, which was to subsist to the 
end of this dispensation without 
bodily intercourse or external mani- 
festation of the Saviour's person. • . 
The objective facts of his Master's 
life were of course accepted by 
him in all their fiilness. They 
were the solid groundwork of all 
his teaching. .... But objective 
facts were to him chiefly precious, 
because they at once represented 
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in visions of overpowering force. But still this is 
not the same thing as to have familiarly * heard and 
seen with his eyes,' to have * looked upon/ and to 
have ' handled with his hands the Word of Life.' 
In one sense he had the blessing of those * who have 
not seen and yet have believed.' The case seems 
to come home more closely to our own experience, 
when we hear of ' one Jesus, who was dead, whom 
Paul affirmed to be alive.'' ^ Why should we doubt 
that our inward experience may be his : * I live, yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me ' ? 

But there is a higher and more encouraging point 
to which we can rise in contemplating this cloud of 
absence. If we view it rightly, we feel it to be 
truly an advantage and a blessing. This cloud is 



LECT. 
VL 
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] John i. 
1. 



John XX. 
29. 



Acts XXV. 
19. 



Gal.il 20. 

The ab- 
sence of 
oar Lord 
is the 
training of 
our faith. 



spiritual realities, and were repro- 
duced subjectively in the experience 
of believers.'— Pp. 150-152. 

' A note has been given above 
on the evidence supplied by St. 
John and St. Peter on the fact of 
the Ascension. It is quite clear 
that the fact is similarly assumed in 
St PauFs writings, and that though 
(as it is reasonable to expect) he 
rather sets before us the doctrinal 
and experimental import of the 
Saviour's heavenly glory, yet the 
reality of the event related by 
St Luke underlies the whole. See 
Rom. TiiL 34 ; Phil. iii. 20 ; Col. 
iii. 1. As to more literal references 
to the fact of the Ascension, it may 
be doubted whether the rls iufofiij'' 
vrreu €ls rhy (^pw6v ; of Rom. x. 6 
does not refer to Christ's pre-ex* 
istence before His incarnation ; but 
nothing can be more explicit than 
the h»€K^nup»n iy S% of 1 Tim. iii. 
16, or the application of the sixty- 
eighth Psalm in Eph. iv. 8-10. It 
is perhaps in this Epistle to the 



Ephesians that the Apostle sets 
most fully before us the present 
consequences of the past event 
Which is taken for granted. See 
especially i. 18-ii. 7. In the Epistle 
to the Hebrews more stress is laid 
on the Ascension than on the 
Resurrection. The whole Epistle 
might be called a commentary on 
Levit ix. 22, taken in connection 
with Luke xxiv. 50, 51. And tu 
end this note with a reference to St 
Luke himself, who certainly reprc* 
sents this matter as it was habitually 
viewed by St Paul, the MtXBuy 
c» r^v ^(ety ivrov of xxiv. 26 is 
clearly the iiydXin^is of ix. 51. Here 
I may add Ostersee*s observation, 
that the Pauline Epistles really * fill 
up the detail of Luke's charming pic- 
ture ;' and since writing the notes 
on pp. 145 and 154, I have been 
glad to see his remark on Luke 
xxiv. 52 : * Even in these small ad- 
juncts Luke preserves his freth and 
Pauline character* — (P. 445). 
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John xvi. 
7. 



Heb. vi. 
19. 



intended to try and test and train our confidence* 
It was * expedient' that Christ should go away. 
This absence was really necessary for our complete 
education in the maturity of fidth. For mcvny rea- 
sons we can see that this departure was ^expedient.' 
The continued life of Jesus Christ could other- 
wise have been only local, limited, a;nd supported 
by human means. It was needful that He should 
show that heaven, not earth, was His home. Only 
by ascending could He really become the Universal 
Bishop^ — the Shepherd of all the sheep — the High 
Priest * within the veil.' But to-day I am dwelling 
chiefly on the personal and individual application 
of the subject. Had Christ continued on earth 
among His disciples, their trust would only have 
been the continuance of a holy human love. It 
would not have been faith. It would not have 
been an adequate training for the life to come.* 



' This consideration is made pro- 
minent in the ahoye-mentioned 
sermon by Archer Batler. 'The 
declared olject of the earthly work 
of Christ was the creation of the 
Chnrch, regarded as catholic or 
universal; and in design and capa- 
bilities co-extensive with mankind. 
.... Now, whatever may be in- 
tended and suitable for the fhture, it 
appears very manifest that, for the 
present, the universality of the 
kingdom of Christ is most fittingly 
realised and secured by the influ- 
ences of an unseen Ruler, and a 
purely spiritual energy operating as 
His g^ft and representation' (pp. 
358, 350). He adds that < this very 
centralisation of the Church under 
a single visible head, which Our 
Lord seems purposely to have 
avoided, until the great revolution 



that shall attend His Second Ad- 
vent, is precisely the object which 
tiie theory of the Papacy attempts to 
attain '(p. 351). 

' On this point the coincidence 
of the last-mentioned writer and 
Vinet is remarkable; yet they pro- 
bably never saw one another's 
writings. Vinet, after pointing out 
(pp 382-388) that the two great 
Christian graces, the two great gifts 
of the Holy Spirit, we faith and hve 
in the Spirit, Jesus Christ being the 
object of both, argues that the ab- 
sence of Jesus Christ is a necessary 
condition of both. < Qu*est-ce que le 
christianisme realist dans un coeur 
d'homme, sinon le triomphe de Tin- 
visible sur le visible et le r^gne de 
la foi ? Qn'est-ce que la nouvelle 
vie qui se rattache a ce principe, 
sinon un amour superieur, par sm 
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Here, again, we may turn to the literal history of 
the disciples. They were not weaker through His 
departure, but stronger. Nay ; all their strength 
dates fix)m the time when He was present with 
them only through the Spirit. However infinitely 
precious to them to have lived with Him in human 
love— however infinitely precious to us to read of 
that sacred intercourse — however necessary, for 
the certainty of our belief, to have the detailed 
record of the visible life of Jesus Christ — still the 
want of our souls is an inward spiritual life. His The in^ 
presence in the Holy Spirit must really be the wncto?" 



the Spirit. 



purete et par son caract^re spirituel 
a tous les amours de la terre ? La 
seule question est de savoir si le 
germe de ces deux -vertus, qui sont 
tout le christianisme, eiit pu se deve- 
lopper dans une Eglise o^, jusqu*a 
la fin des siecles, Jesus aurait ete 
personnellement present? ' — Etudes 
EvangiUques (1847), pp. 392, 393. 
'Constituted as man now is, hiis 
irresistible bias would be to know 
a Tisible Christ A feeling of loyal 
attachment to <<the Man Christ 
Jesus" would probably represent 
the average devotion of the most 
devoted ; and how inferior this is 
to the spirit, essentially unearthly, 
of the religion that befits our pil- 
grimage, I need not insist. .... 
The principle of faiA is the basis 
and tiie condition of the spiritual 
life. Now faith is, according to 
the inspired definition, <<the evi- 
dence of things not seen ;" it is at 
once the warrant and the conviction 
of the invisible. The present spi- 
ritual life of man, then, is main- 
tained and manifested by the sub- 
sistence within him of a principle 
which attaches to the unseen $ that 
is to say, it appears to be a fixed 



law of the spiritual world, necessary 
in the established order of events, 
that man shall pass a period of ex- 
istence during which, by belief, he 
virtually realises to his own con- 
victions that better system of things 
on which he is subsequently to enter 
by sensible experience. . . . The 
case, as regards religious faith, be- 
comes still mere palpable, if- we 
refiect on the consequences of that 
faith. It *'workethby few." Now, 
if there be anything fairly deducible 
from the revealed accounts of the 
future destiny of the saved, it is 
that this principle of love is to form 
its element of action and of hap- 
piness. Supposing this to be so, it 
is in the nature of the case probable 
that this principle- must receive a 
previous fonnation, growth, and 
discipline in the present state. . . . 
If it be probable as a fact, and right 
as an ordinance of God, that this 
love should not be infused once for 
all in itB perfection, then is it in the 
same proportion probable and right 
that a stage of faith should exist as 
the requisite foundation for that 
preliminary fo»c.*— Pp. 852-355. 
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LECT. basis of our Christian experience ; and His absence 
'•^ — . — -^ from the bodily eye is the condition of His presence 
to the inner eye of the mind and the heart. By 
this presence it is that the formation of character 
proceeds. The habit of patient work for others — 
loving devotion to the cause of Christ — joy and 
peace in believing ; this is what we really want — 
this life of actual experience — ^the life of Christ 
Danger of through the Spirit in the soul. And do we not 

making , 

too much sometimes lay too much stress, as grounds of our 
signs. confidence, on the 'outward and visible' signs of 
our religion — on the prestige of success, on the 
antiquity of great recollections, on the breadth of 
Christian civilisation, on the progress of missions, 
on the numbers of true Christians amongst us ? ^ 
Now while not disregarding these (nay, while 
thankfully, most thankfully, accepting them), let 
us remember that there is still a higher confidence 



1 < Si Tons n*08ez pretendre que 
Jesus soit personnellement yisible. 
Tons youlez qn'il le soit de quelque 
autre mani^re ; en d'autres termes, 
Tous Toulez des sig^es visibles de 
la presence invisible du Seigneur. 
.... Au premier rang sont les 
institutions et les usages que le 
temps a oonsacres au sein de 

rSglise chretienne Quel- 

quefois nous donnons pour repre* 
sentants k Jesus-Christ des hommes 
-voues i son service et que nous 
jugeonspenetresde son Esprit . . . 
Les succ^s, la prosperite ezterieure 
dn christianisme sont encore, pour 
noas, une espdce de Jesus visible. 
.... Plus d*un crie a Jesus, 
comme autrefois les disciples, " De- 
meure avec nous, car le soir com- 
mence k venir et le jour est sur 
son declin!" Mais Jesus- Christ, 



qui ne peut souffrir ni que nous le 
servions comme une idole, ni qu'ii 
sa place nous mettions des idoles, 
** se retire sur la montagne." . . . • 
n nous oblige k le chercher sor la 
montagne, c*est-a-dire dans notre 

foi Resistons, mes fr^res, 

avec toute la force que le Dieu fort 
noQS aura donnce, aux dangereuses 
tentations de cette " convoitise des 
yeux " que nous portons, chamels 
que nous sommes, jusque dans la 
plus pure des religions. Majeste 
de la puissance, antiquite des sou* 
venirs, prestige de Tetendue et da 
^nombre, eclat des actions, charme 
du talent, ce sont tout autant de 
manidres dont nous voulons que 
Jesus-Christ se rende visible a nos 
yeux.* — Vinet, JEtudes Ecang. pp. 
400-407. 
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—still 'a mofe excellent way/ viz., that living lect: 
faith which can be inwardly sustained, though out- *— -• — rr 

1 Cor. xii« 

ward tokens be wanting — ^that there is such a thing su 
as ' hoping against hope ' — ^that walking ' by feith ' acor.v. 7; 
is the antithesis of walking * by sight.' Let not 
our gaze too exclusively wander over the broad 
roofs, or even the temple-courts of our earthly Jeru- 
salem. But, with the disciples^ let our stedfiEist 
eye be directed to the cloud, beyond which is the 
living Saviour* Let *our conversation' be *in Phu. Hi. 
heaven.' Let us, ' in heart and mind, thither as- ''''• 
scend, and with Him continually dwell.' ^ So will 
the cloud of absence not pass into any darker or 
deeper cloud :. for, indeed, there are clouds darker 
and deeper, which sometimes roll over our sky — 
' earth-bom clouds,' as one of our poets calls them *^' 
—clouds arising from our own infirmity and guilt.. 

iii. As to the cloud of absence, that, we have iii. The 
seen, is an appointed cloud — a beneficial cloud — UnbeUe^. 
part of our trial, part of our blessing. But it 
cannot be denied that it may easily deepen into the 
darker cloitd of unbelief All this training implies< 
the possibility of doubt: and doubt again may 
vary, in infinite degrees, from the incredulity of 
the loving and hesitating spirit, that hardly dares 
to hope what it longs to believe — thence through 
all the shades of restless and impatient scepticism^ 
to the rejection of a creed with which the proud 
unchastened intellect is not satisfied, or to the dead 

* Collect for Ascension JHj. ' The Christian Year, Eveniog; 
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LECT. indifference which reigns in a heart stupified with 
" — r— ^ coarse and carnal sin. 



Difficulties We must not be surprised if faith sometimes 

offaith. ^ 

falters and seems about to give way. Is Jesus 
Christ for us really in heaven? Is He there 
behind and above the impenetrable cloud — that 
Saviour with the human heart, that Saviour with 
Divine power? When the standard of devotion is 
so low in the Church which bears His name— with 
such indifference in the vast majority — with such 
debate among those who do seem to care about 
Keligion — with such weakness in ourselves — while 
the flood of Sin and Sorrow all around is so dis- 
tressing to the spirit that has really been touched 
with the sense of moral evil and the alarm of 
the world to come — how we sympathise with 
the faiUng faith of John the Baptist, who, though 
once he had been in closest commimion with the 
Saviour, thought himself now overlooked and over- 
powered — saw no progress of what he had believed 
to be truth— and from his lonely prison-house sent 
Mattxi.3. forth the sad and bitter inquiry, *Art thou He 
that should come, or do we look for another?* 
Nay, is not Christian faith itself one of the greatest 
of wonders? When we see Christian lives (as, 
thank God, we do, in encouraging abundance), 
and when we read the lives of those who have gone 
before us, does it not sometimes appear wonderful 
that for One whom we have never seen there 
should be so much love and devotion, such self- 
denial, such purity of life, such missionary exertion, 
and with the addition, too, in many cases, of so 
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much sensible comfort and peace ? Twice we read lect. 
in the New Testament of Jesus Christ, that He ' — r^ — ' 



^marvelled : once it was at the exhibition of unbelief: Mark vi. 

6; Luke 

but once it was at the exhibition of faith. Thus, tII. 9. 
while we must not be harsh and hasty in our judg- 
ments of others, who have misgivings, so also must 
we not be discouraged, if we ourselves are some- 
times tried in the same way. Such misgiving 
may be a part of our discipline. Nathanael began 
by feeling and by expressing difficulties: it was by joimL4fr- 
du*ect intimate acquaintance with Jesus Christ that * 
those difficulties were removed. 

But then we must not fell into the fatal error of Degrees of 
supposing that unbelief cannot possibly be sin. SnUiidr 
Nay ; is it not often the worst of all sins ? As to 
any attempt to classify sins, and to define that state 
of mind and heart which is most oflfensive in the 
sight of God, this is a presumptuous and a very 
unnecessary task. We shall never know till the 
great day who the worst sinners have been. But, 
for myself, I doubt whether they will be found 
among those who have been guilty of deeds of 
violence, or even of brutal self-indulgence. Pos- 
sibly among those who have been high in this 
world's repute and admiration, who have been out- 
wardly most decorous, whose taste is the finest 
and most correct, — ^possibly in the lofty Epicurean 
temper, which, if it notices the Gospel at all, 
notices it, not to submit, but to patronise, — ^possibly 
here may be a guilt most closely approaching to 
that of Satan himself. This at least is certain, that 
when the whole man is absorbed by a regard to 
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LECT. worldly interests, when this life fills aU the horizon 
^» — *^ — ' of thought, when there is absolute devotion to 
literary or scientific tastes, or even to pnblic qnes* 
tions, important as they are,— when no time is 
taken for serious personal self-examination, — ^when 
appeals, meanwhile, which shake the conscience, 
are not listened to, but put aside, — then it is evident 
that cold unbelief in Christ' is not so slight a sin. 
And if faith is marvellous, so also is unbelief. Let 
US remember how capable we are of intense inte- 
rest in men whom we have never seen, if their cha- 
racter and their sentiments obtain our sympathy 
or even suit our fimcy: how we wish we could 
have seen them and conversed with them ; how we 
long to know what they would have said, what 
they would have felt, on this point and on that 
point, in regard to which our own minds are deeply 
engaged ; how our imagination speculates on the 
reception they might have given to us, if we, too, 
could have come in personal contact with their 
minds and characters. Human nature is capable 
of vast feith and love. Hence, brethren, we have 
all ground for humiliation and shame by reason of 
our indifference to Christ: and we cannot follow 
this train of thought without arriving at the con- 
viction, that the cloud of unbelief is often the cloud 
of sin. But on this point, without any reasonings 
of ours, the Saviour's words are quite decisive : 
John T. * Ye will not come to me that ye might have life. — 
y'lk 24. How can ye believe, which receive honour one of 
another ? — If ye believe not that I am he, ye shall 
die in your sins.' 
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iv. But now (leaving the mysterious region of i-ect. 
opinion^ where objects are too indistinct, and the . — -^ — ' 
light too dim, for us to discriminate between re- cloud of 
sponsible guilt and inevitable infirmity) a word 
must be spoken in the last place on what is ex- 
plicitly, avowedly, the cloud of sin. I speak here 
of unequivocial sin — known, recognised and felt 
to be such — ^not of any vaiying and floating cloud 
at times dark and threatening, at times bright 
with the sun shining through, or cheered at least 
with some rainbow of hope. What I mean is 
rather that which we see in our large northern 
towns, where the dark smoke of earthly business, 
blending with the natural cloud, absolutely shuts 
out the light of heaven. It is a cloud felt in the 
soul to be a separation between earth and heaven; 
and with no real wish that it should be otherwise ; 
for busy human interests and unceasing activity 
may go on daily-and sometimes cheerfuUy im- 
under this heavy canopy. Of holiness, however, 
of real happiness, of communion with God, there its misery 
can be no possible hope under the shadow of such ge,. 
a cloud. ' Is not God in the height of heaven ? ^^^ ^^^^ 
and behold the stars, how high they are! And ^^^®" 
thou say est. How doth God know ? can He judge 
through the dark cloud 1 Hast thou marked the 
old way which wicked men have trodden, whose 
foundation was overflown with a flood, which said 
unto God, Depart fi'om us ? Acquaint now thyself 
with Him, and be at peace. Keceive the law fix)m 
His mouth. If thou return to the Almighty, thou 
shalt be built up : yea, thou shalt have thy delight 
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X-ECT. in Him: thou shalt make thy prayer mito Him, 
* — • — ^ and He shall hear thee : and the light shall shine 

upon thy ways.^ 
Attrac Surely there is something: in that heavenly 

the As- cloud, which wc are contemplating to-day — some- 
SdTumr. thing that ought to attract even wilful sinners, 
and to exhort and encourage them in seeking for 
the dispersion of that black earthly cloud. To 
turn from one to the other is like going from the 
town to the country. It is like the freshness of 
spring aflter the close atmosphere where all seasons 
are alike heavy and gloomy. Oh that the sinner — 
lost in sensual indulgence or selfish toil — ^would 
come to Mount Olivet, and, retiring to the quiet 
slopes above Bethany, would gaze on his ascending 
Saviour ! What scene can be imagined more holy, 
more transforming — more full of encouragement 
to the penitent — and, with its pure beauty, more 
full of rebuke to vice and coarseness and selfish- 
ness—more full of invitation to lead such a life as 
can follow Him where He is gone before, 

VitAque tali vivere 

Quas possit coelos scandere ? ^ 

For, indeed, no pride, no love of gain, no ambition, 
no jealousy, no corrupt principle or practice, can go 
upwards to that place, whither He has assumed our 
glorified humanity. We must ascend in heart 

' This is from a hymn on the sequemur et corpore. Scire tamen 

Ascension assigned to St Ambrose debemus, quia cum Christo non 

by Daniel ( Thes. Hymnol I 68), ascendit snperbia, non avaritia, non 

■who quotes from one of Aagostine's luxuria, nullum -vitium nostrum 

Sermons on the same suliject : ' As- ascendit cum medico nostro.' — 

cendamns cum Christo corde: cum Serm. de Aac, 2. 
dies Eijus promissos advenerit, 
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first, if we are hereafter to be with Him in the lect. 
re.u;^i«n body. -^^ 

But if this invitation to the better feelings is in Terrors of 

° . the Re- 
vain, then the appeal must be made to fear. This taming 

cloud of sin, however dark and deep, however un- 
broken it may be for years, however busy and 
energetic may be the life beneath it, this cloud will 
not continue for ever. Christ wiU come again. 
The earthly cloud of separation wiU roll away: 
and the clouds of heaven will be seen, and Christ 
descending in the midst of them. The sinner will 
stand, as he is, face to fece with his Judge. That 
cloud which closed and completed the earthly life 
of Jesus was prophetic of His return. So the 
angels said on the day of the Ascension itself: 
* This same Jesus, which is taken up from you into Acts i. ii. 
heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have 
seen Him go into heaven.' So St. John said: 
' Behold, He cometh with clouds ; and every eye Rev. i. 7. 
shall see Him, and they also which pierced Him.' 
So likewise St. Paul : and to obtain the whole awful 
picture of the Second Advent, we must combine 
two parallel and contrasted passages. * The Lord } Thess. 
Himself shall descend from heaven with a shout : 
then we which are alive and remain shall be caught 
up in the clouds^ to meet the Lord in the air. The 2 Thess. i. 
Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with His 
mighty angels, in flaming fire taking vengeance 
on them that know not God and obey not the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ.' Let our con- 
cluding thoughts be on this part of our subject. 
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LECT. i. First, then (to take the last first), Jesus 
[Xtt^-; — ' Christ will return to the sinner. He will return 

Christ's 

rctnm to fi«om heaveu * in like manner * as He went up into 

the Sinner. , , 

heaven. Therefore He will come with the traces 
of the despised atonement. And what hope can 
there be for those, who have had the Gospel fairly- 
set before them and yet have rejected it? We 
cling to hope for others, even when there are but 
weak grounds for the hope. It is the inevitable 
impulse of our nature in this our mixed condition* 
But hope for ourselves — if we have deliberately 
preferred sin to Christ — how can this be possible ? 
The very mercy of the Gospel, in such a case, 
sounds the note of despair. Let us not forget 
that the most awfiil words that were ever spoken 
on this earth were spoken by the most loving 
(and the most truthful) lips that ever spoke.^ 
Return ii. But there is no need why these words (or 

Doubter. Other words of the like import, in other parts of 
Scripture)^ should have their application in us. 
Let us turn from the distress of such thoughts to 
the case which does admit of indefinite hope — ^the 
case of unbelief — ^keeping in mind, however, what 
has been said above of the very diff^erent sources 
from whi:jh unbelief may spring. As Christ will 
return to the sinner, so also, in the second place, 
will He return to the dovhter. A separation will 
then be made, which we cannot make now. A line 
is drawn in the invisible world, which we (poor 



> Matt. XXV. 10-12, 46; xxvi. * Acts i. 25; Gal. t. 21 ; Rev* 

24 ; Mark ix. 44, 46, 48 ; Luke xxi. 8, xxii. 1 5. 
xyi. 26 ; John iii. 36. 
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and blind, yet often hasty and presumptuous, judges) lect. 
may not draw in the visible. To him whose un- *■ — r^— ' 
beUef arose from passions indulged, from prayer 
neglected, from indiflference, from pride, or from a 
merely intellectual interest in religion, the secrets . 
of his heart will be revealed ; and he will be 
judged as he deserves. But to others, with whom 
love itself and holy desire, mingling with infirmity 
or untoward circumstances, have been the occasions 
of doubt, then all discouragements will be ex- 
plained, the hidden work of grace will be made 
visible, — nay, perhaps, the very efforts of the poor 
doubting believer (a word here and there spoken in 
much weakness to a friend — or some gentle deed 
which was really a deed of faith, though it seemed 
at the time as if all faith were absent), such feeble 
efforts will be shown to have been fruitfiiL Many 
an anxious prayer will then be answered. Many a 
desponding hour will have a rich overpayment in 
the joy of hearing clearly from heaven the news 
which on earth seemed too good to be true. 

iii. So we come (still retracing our steps towards Return to 

the A.I)* 

the earlier part of the Sermon) to think of Christ's sent. 



return to the absent — the return of that Saviour 

' whom not having seen,* the true Christian has i Pet. i. 8. 

yet truly ' loved '^ — but whose presence was often 

so difficult to realise, often so grievously forgotten 

in seasons of temptation. Joy of joys, when 

they really see Him on whom all their hopes were 

' ' Whom not having seen, ye writing of one who luui seen Jesus 

love.' The i/ius should be noticed Christ, and lived with Him in close 

here. It would not be so natural in communion, 
one of St Paul's Epistles, as in the 
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iT. 17. 

2 Cor. T. 
6. 



John 
15, 16. 



Retain to 
the Igno- 
rant 



rested ! Here they were content to walk * by 
fiiith/ — *a8 seeing Him who is invisible.' But 
now the time of trial is over, and * so they will be 
ever with the Lord.* How much does St. Paul 
say in this short phrase ! With him, to be ' at home 
in the body * is to be ' absent from the Lord.* Is it 
not evidently the same personal love that speaks, 
the same intimate experience, as if he himself had 
been one of the twelve, had rested at the supper 
on the Saviour's bosom, or heard on the shore of 
the sea of Galilee, *Feed my sheep, Feed my 
lambs'? 

iv. And then will that return be a return also 
to the ignorant — ^to those who, though they loved 
much, yet knew but little. How baffling and be- 
wildering it is to our feeble Acuities ^ to try to 



> Some theological writers lay 
much stress on the local presence of 
Christ in some fixed place ahore 
the heavens. To others the yery 
thought of this presents an extreme 
difficulty, especially to such as are 
accustomed to the consideration of 
physical phenomena, such as the 
rotation of the earth, and the con- 
stitution of the atmosphere. On 
this subject it may be said that the 
Scripture does no violence to any of 
our conceptions, and suits alike 
those who are ignorant and those 
who are scientific. 

As to any questions suggested by 
mere physical laws in connection 
with our Saviour's Ascension, they 
appear to me both trifling and ir- 
reverent Stier speaks (p. 410) in 
just censure of those who < cannot 
free themselves from notions of 
gravitation and corporeal weight, 
even in the case of Him whom the 
winds and waves had obeyed.* On 



this point Kmmmacher says : ' The 
world of glorified creation has its 
own peculiar laws, which are with- 
out doubt essentially different from 
those which govern the material 
world, to which we still belong. 
Do not overlook the fact that our 
measures of space and time, our 
ideas of the possible and impossible, 
cease to be applicable here. No 
objections to the Ascension based 
upon the laws of nature have any 
force. We shall one day behold a 
sphere of creation of whose organi- 
sation we had not the slightest idea 
while here on earth.' — Pp. 221, 
222. 

But of all attempts to prove the 
belief in the Ascension a delusion, 
none is so absurd as the explanatory 
process of Paulus and the old school 
of Rationalists, who are credulous 
enough to be satisfied, for instance, 
by saying that a cloud was interposed 
between Jesus and the disciples, 
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realise in thought the incarnate and glorified lect. 
Saviour * on the right hand of the Majesty on high.' ^ r -" 

He Da 1* 0> 

But then these mysteries will be explained. * Now 
we see through a glass darkly, but then face to i ^or. xiii. 
face.' * Now are we the sons of God, and it doth Yjoha m. 
not yet appear what we shall be : but we know ^' ^• 
that, when ffe shall appear, we shall be like Him, 
for we shall see Him as He is.' Meanwhile ' every 
man that hath this hope in Him ' — in Jesus 
Christ, the ascended Saviour — ^purifieth himself, 
even as He is pure.' And the cloud does not 
hinder this. A time of imperfect knowledge is 
doubtless the very best time of holy preparation 2 Sam. 
for ' the light of the morning when the sun riseth, 
even a morning without clouds.^ 

And now from this week-day meditation on the The biess- 
Ascension of our Blessed Saviour, we must return Afcension 
to our appointed duties. May the fragrance and Jaiiy Hfe. 
freshness of the scene rest upon our daily tasks ! 
As Joshua entered on his responsibilities when 
Moses departed — as Elijah's mantle feU on Elisha 
— so the Apostles began their course of service, 
when Jesus ascended. Returning from Olivet they ^^^^^ 14. 
' continued with one accord in prayer and sup- ^^Y^ ^g 
plication,' they were ' continually in the temple, 
praising and blessing God,' they *went forth ^^ 
and preached everywhere, the Lord working with 
them.' Prayer, and the union of hearts, and praise 

and together with the numerous this result as a reception of Jesus 

olive-trees concealed Him ; and into heaven. This folly is well 

that then, on the testimony of exposed by Strauss himself, Leben 

two unknown men, they regarded Jesu ii. 679, 680. 

S 
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i-^T. and work, this was the circle of apostolic privilege 
and duty : and this also is ours. So living amidst 
the things that are seen, our £aith in the unseen will 
grow. And whUe evil abounds, and men's minds 
are shaken with fear and doubt, we shall draw 
closer, in living communion, to our ever-present 
Lord. We ' saw Thee not,' ^ O Gracious Saviour, 
when on this sinful earth Thy blessing gave health 
to the sick and Thy words were comfort to the 
sinking heart : 

But we believe that Thou didst come, 
And leave for us Thy glorious home. 

We were not there, when Thou didst ascend to 
Thy throne in heaven : 

But we believe that mortal eyes 

Beheld that journey to the skies. 

* 

And now that Thou dost reign on high, 
And thence Thy faithful people bless. 

No ray of glory from the sky 

Doth shine upon our wilderness : 

Yet we believe that Thou art there, 

And seek Thee, Lord, in praise and prayer. 

* This hymn, in the earliest form Rugby Schod Hymn Book ; and now 

in which I can trace it, was in the part of it is given, as a hymn for 

late Rev. J. H. Gumey's Hymn Ascension Day, in the latest col- 

Bookf with the word ' American ' lection published by the Christian 

attached. Subsequently it was Knowledge Society, 
published with modifications in the 
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